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This Issue in Brief 


Changes in manufacturing industries from January 1983 to January 
1935 include an increase of 30.6 percent in number of wage earners, 
a gain of 25.8 percent in the number of man-hours worked, an advance 
of 62.3 percent in weekly pay rolls, a decline of 3.7 percent in average 
hours worked per week, and increases of 27.6 percent in average hourly 
earnings and 24.2 percent in per capita weekly earnings. These and 
various Other comparisons are made in a recent study by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Declines in employment, weekly pay rolls, and 
per capita weekly earnings in manufacturing industries were greater 
from 1929 to January 1933 than in the 17 nonmanufacturing industries 
which report to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Progress toward a 
return to the 1929 levels was greater in manufacturing industries than 
in the 17 nonmanufacturing industries during the 2 years ending in 
January 1935. Changes affecting various industries show extreme 
variations but gains are indicated for most of the industries affected 
hy codes. Page 541. 4 


Maximum working hours of 40 per week and minimum wages of 30 
to 40 cents an hour are characteristic standards of the 535 N. R. A. 
codes approved up to December 1934. As code making has progressed 
there has been a tendency to tighten restrictions on employment of 
minors and payment for overtime work. An analysis of the various 
codes (p. 574) shows the spread in the provisions governing working 
conditions as well as the modal provisions. 




















Thirteen self-help associations, with 722 members, were in operation 
in the District of Columbia at the beginning of February 1935. These 
groups, formed among the unemployed, have been engaged in various 
activities. Hundreds of articles of clothing, etc., have been made by 
the women’s sections, using materials obtained from the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation. Eight of the 13 groups, with nearly 70 
percent of the total membership, are composed of Negroes; among 


these are some of the most active and resourceful of all the groups. 
Page 604. 


Cotton textiles is still one of the lowest paid industries in the country 
in spite of the fact that, since the adoption of the cotton textile code, 
average hourly earnings have been increased more in the manufacture 
of cotton goods than in any other industry except men’s furnishings. 
The study of wage rates and weekly earnings in the cotton-textile 
industry, 1933-34, made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, reveals 
that the adoption of the industrial code for the cotton-textile industry 
resulted in raising hourly and weekly earnings in most of the occupa- 
tions, but reduced considerably differentials based upon skill. The 
wage provisions of the code were found to have been generally ob- 
served. Page 612. 
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VI THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


An unemployment survey in Bridgeport, Conn., in the spring of 193; 
showed that 27.3 percent of the male gainful workers were unem. 
ployed in 1934 as compared with 11.1 percent in 1930; and of the 
female gainful workers, 17.5 percent were unemployed in 1934 ag 
compared with 5.3 percent in 1930. The 65-years-and-over age group 
for men was the one most seriously affected by unemployment (37 ¢ 
percent) in 1934, while in 1930 the age group 15 and under 20 years 
had the highest unemployment rate (19.1 percent). Page 626. 

The need of adopting uniform principles of labor legislation by, th, 
various States was emphasized by the Secretary of Labor at the Southern 
Regional Conference on State Labor Legislation and- Economic 
Security held at Nashville, Tenn. The delegates approved recom- 
mendations on child labor, minimum wages, limitation of hours, 
workmen’s compensation, unemployment and old-age assistance, 
employment services, and industrial homework. Page 670. 


Of the urban families on public relief in May 1934, 83 percent had at 
least one member able to work, while some 17 percent had no employabl, 
members. Ninety-two percent of the employables formerly had jobs. 
The 8 percent who had never worked but were seeking jobs were 
chiefly those who had reached the working age during the depression. 
Page 640. 


Substandard housing conditions—-overcrowding, houses in bad re pair, 
and deficiencies in plumbing, lighting, and heating facilities-—are wide- 
spread in American cities. This was disclosed in the real property 
inventory made by the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The study covered 2,633,135 dwelling units, in 64 cities. 
Nearly 40 percent were occupied by their owners. More than 90 
percent were equipped with electricity for lighting and 69 percent 
with gas for cooking. One outstanding feature of the study was the 
surprisingly large proportion of houses which were without sanitary 
plumbing; 23 percent of the homes had no bath, and 17 percent 
had no indoor toilet facilities. Nearly 59,000 houses were found 
to be unfit for habitation and yet over 70 percent of these were 
occupied at the time of the survey. Page 723. 
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Employment, Hours, Earnings, and Production, 
January 1933 to January 1935 


By Wirt BowpeEn, oF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


ROMINENT in the policies formulated in 1933 and 1934, alike 

in legislation and in the administration of the laws, are the various 
provisions relating to labor. Particularly important are the statutory 
principles and the regulations, embodied largely in codes, relating to 
hours, wages, and collective action between groups of workers and 
their employers. These provisions were designed particularly to 
eliminate unfair practices and child labor, to increase employment, 
and to expand the purchasing power of the wage earners. The 
program was an outgrowth of the progressive increase of unemploy- 
ment and decline of income, combined with disparity in its distribu- 
tion, and the consequent undermining of the basis of production in 
tlie purchasing power of the principal groups of consumers. 

The most notable changes in the status of labor as indicated by 
the information collected and compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are probably those connected with hours of labor and 
hourly earnings. In manufacturing industries average weekly hours 
declined about one-sixth (16.1 percent) from June 1933 to June 1934, 
and in manufacturing industries and 13 nonmanufacturing industries 
combined, listed on page 542 below, about one-seventh (13.9 percent). 
Average hourly earnings increased during the same period, in manu- 
facturing industries, almost one-third (31.1 percent); and in man- 
ufacturing industries and 13 nonmanufacturing industries combined, 
almost one-fourth (23.7 percent). Changes after June 1934 were 
slight. On the basis of average weekly hours and average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing and 13 nonmanufacturing industries 
combined, per capita weekly earnings show an increase from June 
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933 to June 1934 of 6.5 percent. On the basis of reports of emp|oy. 
ment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries (these reports covering 
a larger proportion of establishments than in the case of average 
weekly hours and average hourly earnings) per capita weekly exp. 
ings during the same period show an increase in manufacturing 
industries of 13.4 percent. 

In manufacturing industries,employment in terms of number of 
workers increased from June 1933 to June 1934 more than one-tift} 
(21.1 percent) and in terms of total man-hours, less than 2 percent. 
Pay rolls increased 37.3 percent, although it should be noted tha; 
earlier there had been a much more serious decline in weekly wage 
payments than in employment. The volume of output in terins of 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of production in manufactures 
declined 10 percent, although, as is pointed out later (p. 550), it is 
probable that the index for June 1933 shows an unavoidable upward 
bias. 

On the basis of the data contained in table 2, comparisons between 
various periods may readily be made, not only for the aggregates 
but separately for various industries. Additional comparisons are 
made in table 1, and the various tables include information relating 
to nonmanufacturing industries, cost of living, wholesale prices, and 
other items. 

Extent of Available Statistics 


IN CONNECTION with available statistics indicating changes in 
employment, hours, earnings, and production, two qualifications 
must be noted. In the first place, the changes described herein 
apply only to private enterprise and do not include the programs 
of emergency work and relief of the unemployed. In the second 
place, the industries included in the analysis are only those which 
report to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These include most 
of the manufacturing industries and most of the more important 
nonmanufacturing industries. The nonmanufacturing industries 
which report employment data to the Bureau of Labor Statistics are 
anthracite mining, bituminous-coal mining, metalliferous mining, 
quarrying and nonmetallic mining, crude petroleum producing, tcle- 
phone and telegraph, power and light, electric-railroad and motor-}is 
operation and maintenance, wholesale trade, retail trade, laundries, 
dyeing and cleaning, and hotels, and a group of enterprises classified 
as banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate. The last group |s 
not included in tables 1 and 2. 

In some of these industries, such as retail trade, conditions are so 
variable and so diverse as to make impracticable the collecting o! 
completely adequate information. The difficulty is increased by the 
fact that there are no censuses of many of the nonmanufacturing 
industries comparable to the biennial census of manufactures for use 
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in the checking and adjusting of the Bureau’s indexes of employment 
and pay rolls. The Interstate Commerce Commission collects exten- 
sive information regarding railroad labor, but the amount and com- 
pensation of railroad labor have been affected only indirectly by the 
codes. Nonmanufacturing industries not included in the list given 
above are in most cases of such nature that comprehensive estimates 
of conditions and changes affecting labor are impracticable. Among 
these industries are building construction, recreation and amuse- 
ments, and various forms of service. The reports received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for some of the industries mentioned above, 
and included in this analysis, report executives and salaried em- 
ployees as well as wage earners and their figures are therefore not 
entirely comparable. 

Considerably more than half of the wage earners of the country are 
normally attached to the 90 manufacturing industries and the 13 
nonmanufacturing industries included in tables 1 and 2. It is not 
possible on the basis of available information to describe statistically 
the changes in most of the industries not included in the tables. 
Some of these industries were not affected directly by codes. Most 
of the industries to which codes apply and in which code provisions 
are most readily carried into effect are included among those which 
report to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





Summary of Changes 


In TABLE 1 below, the percentages of change in average weekly 
hours, number of employees, and various other items are computed 
from indexes based on the average for 1932 as 100. The indexes are 
given in table 2. The percentages of change in the several items of 
table 1 are shown (1) for 1933 as compared with 1932; (2) for 1934 
as compared with 1932; (3) for June 1934 as compared with June 1933 
(approximately the first year of the operation of codes); and (4) for 
January 1935 as compared with January 1933. On the basis of 
table 2, similar comparisons may readily be made between any other 
periods included in the table, not only for the group as given in the 


first section but for any of the industries given in the later sections 
of the table. 
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Table 1.—Percent of Change in Hours, Employment, Earnings, and Production 


in Specified Industries Reporting to the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 
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(2) From 1932 to 1934 (annual averages) 
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1 Rough approximations based on ratios of Federal Reserve Board’s production indexes to indexes! 
man-hours derived from reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. See comments on pp. 550, 55! 
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Table 1.—Percent of Change in Hours, Employment, Earnings, and Production 
in Specified Industries Reporting to the United States Bureau of Labor 


Statistics—Continued 
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(3) From June 1933 to June 1934 
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From January 1933 to January 1935 
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The following analysis of tables 1 and 2 applies only to manufae. 
turing industries as a whole and to these combined with the 13 nop. 
manufacturing industries mentioned above (p. 542). It is necessary 
to note that many of the nonmanufacturing groups (as construction. 
steam railroads, domestic service) are not included and the aggrecate 
is not to be regarded as representative of these omitted groups, since 
adequate information relating to most of them is not available. 


Average Weekly Hours 


Figures of average weekly hours are computed from reports fwr- 
nished by a smaller number of establishments and industries than in 
the case of the figures of employment and pay rolls, since some firms 
do not report man-hour information. The indexes of average weekly 
hours in table 2 are constructed on the basis of the percent of change 
from month to month in identical establishments. This method gives 
a somewhat more adequate representation of changes in average 
weekly hours over a considerable period of time than do the actual 
figures of average weekly hours, because it is practicable to compare 
identical establishments in a given month and the preceding month 
but not in 2 months separated by many intervening months. ‘The 
percentages of change in average weekly hours as shown in table | 
are therefore based on the indexes of table 2. 

Average weekly hours in 1933 as compared with 1932 in terms of 
annual averages were substantially the same in manufacturing indus- 
tries but 2.4 percent lower in manufacturing industries and the 13 
nonmanufacturing industries combined. In 1934 as compared with 
1932 in terms of annual averages there were declines of 6.8 percent in 
manufacturing industries and 8.9 percent in all of the industries 
included in table 1. From June 1933 (immediately preceding the 
adoption of the President’s Reemployment Agreement and the first 
codes) to June 1934, there was a decline of 16.1 percent in average 
weekly hours in manufacturing industries and 13.9 percent in the 
combined industries. In January 1935 as compared with January 
1933 there was a decline of 3.7 percent in manufacturing industries 
and of 7.4 percent in manufactures and the 13 nonmanufacturing 


industries combined. 
Number of Employees 


The number of employees in manufacturing industries increased 
7.6 percent in 1933 as compared with 1932; 22.8 percent in 1934 as 
Jompared with 1932; 21.1 percent in June 1934 as compared with 
cune 1933; and 30.6 percent in January 1935 as compared with 
January 1933. 

No attempt has been made to construct composite indexes o! 
employment and pay rolls for manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries. In the first place, the statistics of some of the nonmanu- 
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facturing industries which report to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
are not so adequately representative as in manufacturing industries. 
In the second place, the data as reported from the various indus- 
tries are not entirely comparable as to classes of employees included. 
In manufacturing industries and in some of the nonmanufacturing 
industries wage earners only are included, while in some of the non- 
manufacturing industries all employees are included. 

While adequate information is not available relating to many of 
the nonmanufacturing groups of employment, efforts have been made 
to ascertain the changes on the basis of comparable samples in as 
iarge a group of industries as possible during the period from January 
1933 to January 1935. Thisgroup includes manufacturing industries, 
the 17 nonmanufacturing industries listed on page 542, and building 
construction. On the basis of the best available information, the 
number of employees in these industries as a whole increased 16 per- 
cent from June 1933 to June 1934 and 18 percent from January 1933 
to January 1935. These increases compare with corresponding in- 
creases in manufacturing industries of 21 percent from June 1933 to 
June 1934 and 31 percent from January 1933 to January 1935. 


Total Man-Hours 


On the basis of the index of average weekly hours and the index of 
number of employees in manufacturing industries it is possible to 
ascertain approximately the rate of change in total man-hours in 
manufacturing industries. The index of total man-hours thus de- 
rived shows the following increases: 7.3 percent in 1933 as compared 
with 1932; 14.4 percent in 1934 as compared with 1932; 1.6 percent in 
June 1934 as compared with June 1933; and 25.8 percent in January 
1935 as compared with January 1933. 


Pay Rolls 


The index of pay rolls given in the first section of table 2 indicates 
the following changes in manufacturing industries: From 1932 to 
1933, an increase of 5.1 percent; from 1932 to 1934, an increase of 34.3 
percent; from June 1933 to June 1934, an increase of 37.3 percent; and 
from January 1933 to January 1935, an increase of 62.3 percent. 

Available information indicates that in manufacturing industries 
combined with the 17 nonmanufacturing industries listed on page 542 
and with building construction, total weekly pay rolls increased 24 
percent from June 1933 to June 1934 as compared with a 38 percent 
increase in manufacturing industries. The increase from January 
1933 to January 1935 is estimated to have been 27 percent as com- 
pared with a 62 percent increase in manufacturing pay rolls. 

The comparatively high rate of increase of weekly wage payments, 
as based on the 1932 average, must be viewed in the light of the fact 
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that weekly wage payments in 1932 were on a very much lower level 
than was the number of employees. If the averages of employment 
and pay rolls for 1929 are taken as the bases, employment in manu- 
factures declined 39 percent by 1932; while pay rolls declined 58 
percent. Although the rate of increase in pay rolls after 1932 was 
more rapid than the rate of increase in employment, pay rolls still 


lagged seriously behind employment as compared with the period 
before the depression. 


Per Capita Weekly Earnings 


It is possible to estimate the rate of change in per capita weekly 
earnings in manufacturing industries by using either the actual figures 
of average weekly hours and average hourly earnings or the chain 
indexes computed from percentage changes in identical establishments 
ina given month and the preceding month. A method somewhat 
more adequate than either of these is the use of the indexes of number 
of employees and pay rolls, because these indexes are based on data 
from a larger number of reporting establishments. But in a composite 
representation of manufacturing industries and the nonmanufacturing 
industries reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, it is necessary 
to use either the basic figures or the indexes of average weekly hours 
and average hourly earnings. In table 1 the indexes are used because 
they are based on percentages of change in identical establishments. 

In 1933 as compared with 1932, per capita weekly earnings in manu- 
facturing industries declined 2.3 percent; and in manufactures and 
the 13 nonmanufacturing industries combined, 5.3 percent. In 1934 
as compared with 1932 the increases in the two groups of industries 
were 9.4 percent and 1 percent. In June 1934 as compared with 
June 1933, per capita weekly earnings increased 13.4 percent in 
manufacturing industries and 6.5 percent in the combined groups. 
In January 1935 as compared with January 1933 the increase in 
manufacturing industries was 24.2 percent and in the two groups 
combined, 11.5 percent. 

Changes in per capita weekly earnings must be viewed in the light 
of reductions in average weekly hours and of increases in the cost of 
living. 

Average Hourly Earnings 

The figures of hourly earnings are computed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on the basis of reports from the establishments and indus- 
tries which also furnish data relating to hours. The percentages of 
change are computed, as in the case of weekly hours, from chain 
indexes, 

In 1933 as compared with 1932, average hourly earnings declined 
1.9 percent in manufacturing industries and 2.7 percent in the aggre- 
gate as represented in the tables. In 1934 as compared with 1932 
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there were increases of 16.0 percent and 10.9 percent. In June 193, 
as compared with June 1933 the increases were 31.1 percent and 23 7 
percent, respectively, in the two groups of industries. In January 
1935 average hourly earnings in manufactures were 27.6 percent highey 
than in January 1933 and for the same period 20.4 percent higher jy 
manufactures and the 13 nonmanufacturing industries combined. 
The figures of average weekly hours, average hourly earnings, an 
per capita weekly earnings indicate that the codes had a much more 
noticeable effect in manufacturing industries than in the nonman). 
facturing industries which report to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
although there are notable exceptions. In all of the industries coy, 
bined, representing more than half of the wage earners of the country. 
and including most of the industries in which the codes were mos 
readily applicable, per capita weekly earnings showed an increase of 
only 1 percent in 1934 as compared with 1932—an increase which) was 
not so great as the change in the cost of living. From the point of 
view of the effects of the codes, June 1933 or the period immediately 
preceding the adoption of codes may be compared with June 1934 or 
with periods subsequent to the adoption of codes. 


Production 


The Federal Reserve Board’s index of physical production in 
manufacturing industries, not adjusted to seasonal variations, shows 
the following changes: From 1932 to 1933, an increase of 19 percent: 
from 1932 to 1934, an increase of 24 percent; from June 1933 to 
June 1934, a decline of 10 percent; and from January 1933 to January 
1935, an increase of 38 percent. 

The extreme upturn of the index of production in the summer of 
1833, as shown in table 2, represents for the most part the level of 
production not in manufactures as a whole but in the basic or primary 
commodities, such as textiles and iron and steel. Manufacturers 
concerned with the later stages of fabrication were then buying in 
large quantities in the expectation of code restrictions, a rise in prices, 
and a general upturn in business activity. The purchases then made 
greatly stimulated the primary manufactures, but there were 10 
proportionate increases at the time in many of the industries con- 
cerned with later stages of fabrication. For most of these industries 
there are no adequate indexes of production, and in consequence tlie 
general index for manufactures is based more largely on the output 
in the primary industries than on the output in the industries con- 
cerned with later stages of production. A comparison of the indexes 
of total man-hours and of production in manufactures as given 1! 
the first section of table 2 apparently supports this interpretation. 
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Productivity of Labor 


Man-hour output in manufactures as shown in table 2 increased 
11 percent in 1933 as compared with 1932 and 8 percent in 1934 as 
compared with 1932. It seems probable that actual man-hour output 
in 1933 was not greater than in 1934. A rapid upturn in amount of 
production from a low level such as existed in 1932 is naturally accom- 
panied by an increase in man-hour output, even when there are no 
technological improvements. This is due to the fact that such an 
increase in the amount of production makes possible a more adequate 
utilization of the existing facilities for mass production. But according 
to the index of physical production, the average output in 1934 was 
above that of 1933 and the efficiencies of mass production should have 
been available at least to the same extent as in 1933. Furthermore, 
there Was @ progressive improvement of the facilities for production. 
There is reason for believing, therefore, that the high average man- 
hour output in 1933 as shown by the index is in part a result of an 
upward bias in the index of production. 

It must be noted that the correlation of man-hotirs and production 
for deriving a productivity index is a rough approximation. The 
indexes of production and employment are based on reports from estab- 
lishments and industries that are not wholly identical. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s index, as already stated, is based to a large extent on 
output in the earlier stages of production, such as pig iron, steel ingots, 
and cotton consumption, these being viewed as representing all stages 
of fabrication, the various industries being combined in the index by 
weights based mainly on value added in 1923 in the process of manu- 
facture. Another reason for the imperfect comparability of the two 
indexes, especially on a monthly basis, is the fact that output reported 
in a given month may involve labor expended in an earlier month, as 
in the retooling of automobile plants. Still another difference in the 
indexes is the fact that the production index is based on the average 
output for the month, while the reports on which the employment 
index is based cover the week ending nearest the middle of the month. 
The indexes of changes in man-hour output must therefore be inter- 
preted carefully in the light of circumstances affecting the com- 
parability of the indexes of man-hours and production. 

The principal changes shown in the first section of table 2 are pre- 
sented graphically in the chart on page 548. 
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Table 2.—Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, Production, and Man. Hour 
Output in Specified Industries, January 1933 to January 1935 


{1932= 100} 
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1 Derived by use of peamen of change in identical establishments. The establishments reporting 
weekly hours and hourly earnings vary from month to month, and for this reason the percentages of change 
as given in table 1 are computed from the index based on monthly changes in identical establishments 
In most industries there has been a progressive increase in the number and representative character of the 
reporting establishments, and the later figures are more adequate than those for the earlier period. In 
few industries, as crude petroleum, reports for certain months have been so inadequate that considerable 
divergencies occur between the basic figures and the indexes, and both must be regarded as approximations 
derived from the best available information. 

2 The indexes of number of employees and weekly pay rolls are based on larger samples than are the indexes 
of average weekly hours and average hourly earnings, and for this reason are used for deriving the index 
of per capita weekly earnings, except in the case of the second section of the table, where the indexes of 
average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are used. 

5 Derived by mutliplying the index of average args d hours by the index of number of employees. ‘The 
result is a rough approximation, due to the fact that the sample of average weekly hours includes only 78 
industries out of the total of 90 represented in the index of number of employees and to the fact that a smaller 
number of establishments report average weekly hours. 

4 The Federal Reserve Board’s index, without seasonal adjustment, converted to the 1932 base. 

5’ This index is subject to important qualifications which make it only a rough — It is 
believed, for instance, that the index of production for the summer months of 1933 is above the actual leve! 
of production due to the effect of cotton, iron and steel, and other basic products in overweighting the con 
posite estimate of production, and that this exaggerates the index of productivity for 1933. 
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Table 2.—Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, Production, and Man-Hour 
Output in Specified Industries, January 1933 to January 1935—-Continued 


[1932 = 100] 
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See footnote to this column, on page 552. 
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Table 2.—Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, Production, and Man-Hoy; 
Output in Specified Industries, January 1933 to January 1935—Continued 
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Table 2-—Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, Production, and Man-Hour 
Output in Specified Industries, January 1933 to January 1935—Continued 
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Table 2.—Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, Production, and Man-Hour 
Output in Specified Industries, January 1933 to January 1935—Continueg 
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100. 4 
100. 8 
110.2 
111.1 


116.8 





— 

on i?) 
Pre pr: Os al 
aanarnw-oO “Ibo © ~I bo bo 


— 
Neoooons 


127.9 


102. 4 82.9 88. 0 40.1 87.8 91 
97.7 77.6 85. 1 39. 5 86.5 04 
103. 7 78.9 90. 0 41.6 85. 9 85 
101.8 77.6 89.3 40. 2 84. 2 100 
132.0} 101.2; 107.4 38.9 85.3 124 
166.3 | 130.1] 119.7 38. 2 84.4 176 
199.3 | 155.6 | 120.6 37.7 82.3 182 
172.7 | 176.1) 128.4 47.7 | 104.0 179 
185.6 | 188.5 | 130.7 48.2); 105.8 197 
200.2} 202.2) 132.9 50.5 | 106.0 197 | 
159.3 | 167.1) 1181 52.7 109.0 185 
144.9| 150.0} 1141 51.1] 109.0 141 
146.4 | 132.3} 113.6 43.9 94.1 146 
147.0; 154.3} 119.9 49.7) 110.1 141 
162.4} 149.1] 111.3 50.0} 108.6 159. 
172.7} 170.8} 122.3 50.7 | 110.8 174 
158.9 | 169.9} 125.9 53.6 | 115.3 156 
151.7 | 165.5} 126.5 55.4} 117.2 168 
160.7 | 175.8} 133.5 55.9} 118. 182 
133.0} 150.3} 116.0 55.8} 119.1 129 
131.4; 148.8) 118.1 55.9} 119.3 
124.3 | 144.4) 116.3 58.5 | 124.9 121 
122.4; 143.8] 118.0 56.7 | 125.4 135 |-------- 
116.5 | 135.4] 117.1 56.5 | 123.9 04 |.------- 
135.2 | 158.4] 129.1 56.9 | 124.8 121 
142.5; 155.5| 121.3 54.6) 118.2 
149.4 172.4] 134.8 55.9 | 122.5 


























1 See footnote to this column, on page 552. 
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Table 2. Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, Production, and Man-Hour 
Output in Specified Industries, January 1933 to January 1935—-Continued 


[1932 = 100) 











Average weekly Index Index Average hourly 
hours R , of of per earnings | Index | Index 
oe of tota .| capita a of man- 
Month | man- — weekly produc-| hour 
hours?} _Pay 


rolls? | 2@™2- | Cents | Index7| “on’ joutput’ 


Numt 7 - ” 
umber} Index ings? 

















Cotton goods 





1933—January-.---- " 108. 4 

February - - - - ‘ 107.7 
’ 104.3 
iiceintlssceen q 106. 5 
114.9 
132. 9 


101. ; 93. ! 
100. 93. 
92. 88. 
95. 89. 
110. ¢ 96. 
136. 102. 


Oooo 
a> & © He 


146.8 
; ‘ 149.9 
September _ - 3. 146. 9 
October _.__.. 35. ‘ 148. 7 
November... L@ 143. 1 
December.-.. . 138. 8 

12 months_. ‘ 129. 1 


154. 105. 
184. ; 122. 
179. 6 122. 
181. 121. 
170. 6 119. 
161. { 116. 
139. 107. 





—_Onn CO Ree 





1934—January _--.-. 6 140. 
February - .-- ; 147. 
March. ...... 35. 3. 152. 


l 167.0 | 119. 
2 
1 
SS — 35. 33. 152. 4 
6 
i) 


180.7 | 122. 
190. 125. 
>; 126. 
119. 
105. 











. | é 149. 
_ — ae . a7. 138. 


COnwntacm zaoOoourK oO onmeconns 


a . 6 134. 109. 
August....._. 4 4 130. 108. 
September - - . 3 , 76. .6 118. 
October _____- : 139. 126. 
November __. ‘ 138. , ‘ 122, 
December... 35. £ 3. 141.6 , : 128. 

12 months_. 33. : =3 137. ‘ , 119. 


i 


© 





IO ke or © wm DO DO @ bo oCSaononwo- 
mor bo 


arnnaoonrem 








1935—January ___- 3. 2. 8. , 129. 6 


wl 


























118. 6 : 94.2 34. 
135 4 | : 4) 84 
83. 3. 4 | ia 
97. ‘ R5. 33. 
130. . { 93.7 | 32.% 
170. .{ a 34. : 


1983—January...... ‘ 
February 5. 3. 119. 
March ___. 37. ; 90. ! 91. 
ee 3 95. 
ss 2. 115. 
ae 9. 6 142. 


“102 OO Oth 


aa 1. : 161. 
August... 166. 
September 3. 157. 
October... __. ; 152. 
November. - 135 
December... 129. 

12 months_- 131. 


195. 


* 


146. 
132. 
111. 
111. 
133. 


35. 2 | 
43. < 
48. 

49. 5 
49. 
48. 

39.8 


www 
FP NEN> 
ows i) 
cConwmeenwc 


mows 
HK NaAIAO@m tow 


1934—January...._. 132. 
144. 129. 
138. 120. 
125. 9 109. 
126. 6 106. 


115. 6 04. 


117.8 96. 5 
115. 0 92. 6 
60. 2 46.8 
114. 5 91.0 
126.1} 105.9 
143.9 | 134.1 
121.7 | 102.5 


154.3 | 146.4 


113. 


wor © ore W PWN KH 


me Co Or tS bO 


49 
48 
49. 
49. 
49 
50 


0 
4 
5 
3.5 
8 
3.0 49 
.0 
A 
.2 
9 
1 


wow www 
See o 
a . 


12 months.- 


S SeRSSS! 
oo weroooeo* 


$ SSSRSER 

o £#OMWOOOoOn 

& SSESNSH 

co wNrNoenNnao 
— 

o © 


1985—January 



































' See footnote to this column, on page 552. 
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Table 2.—Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, Production, and Man-Hoy; Tab 
Output in Specified Industries, January 1933 to January 1935—Continueq C 


[1932= 100} 



































| | 
Average weekly | m Index | Average hourly 
hours apd Index ma of per earnings Index | Index 
Month = ber of of total weekly capita of { man. 
| employ-| man- pay weekly produc-| hour 
Number| Index} ees? | 2°UFS’| pois? ime? Cents | Index7} “0D itput! 
= s — ou 
Leather 
| ha | . A a oe r ey were 1933- 

1933-—-January -__- 411.8) 99.5] 102.5) 102.0 | 95. 0 2.7 39.3 91.9 104 ik 

February -_ - 43.3 101.1 | 104.8] 106.0) 100.9 96. 3 39.3 2.2 111 

March. __.-- 42.3 98.5} 102.0] 100.5 93.9 92. 1 39.9 91. 2. yg 

April ead 40.7 94.8 96. 1 91.1 84.8 88. 2 38. 4 88.9 y 

ae 45. 2 105. 0 106. 8 112.1 105. 7 99. 0 39. 4 91.0 107 

June may. 46. 6 110. 5 117.4 129. 7 124. 1 105. 7 41.0 93. 7 124 

| 46.3 108. 6 124.9 135. 6 133. 6 107. 0 41.7 95. 6 134 

August....... 41.7 99. 0 133. 4 132. 1 140. 4 105. 2 45.2 104. 6 129 

September - -- 37.9 89.9} 133.9] 120.4 139.6 | 104.3 48.6 | 113.6 124 

October ince 37.8 89. 6 132. 3 118. 5 140. 7 106. 3 50.7 118. 1 124 

November - - - 37.5 89.3 127.1 113. 5 132.7 104. 4 50. 5 117.4 127 

December _. 38. 2 90. 2 131.4 118.5 140.7 107. 1 51.5 119.7 124 

12 months 41.6 98. 0 117.7 115.3 119.3 101.4 43.8 101. 5 117 

1934—-January-__-_-- 37.1 88. 1 132. 3 116. 6 139. 1 105. 1 52.3 120. 4 124 os 

February - _- 37.9 90. 0 135. 5 122. 0 147.5 108. 9 52.5 120. 2 139 

March sd 37.4 89. 8 137. 6 123. 6 149.8 108. 9 52.2 121.0 126 

April aid 37.2 89. 1 134. 9 120, 2 146. 2 108. 4 §2. 1 121.5 133 

May es 36. 7 90.3 133. 3 120. 4 146. 4 109. 8 53. 7 122.1 | 126 

June sind 37.6 90. 0 132. 4 119. 2 142. 5 107. 6 52.6 121. 1 | 123 

July__......| 363] 987.9] 1324] 116.4] 1414] 1068] 525] 1223] 123 

August__..__. 35.9 87.3 127.9 111.7 135. 9 106. 3 54.0 123. 1 121 

September - -- 35. 1 84.9 125. 6 106. 6 131. 4 104. 6 54. 4 124.8 12] 

October _-.-- 35. 9 86.3 127.6 110. 1 137.3 107. 6 55.2, 126.2 123 

November... 36. 5 86.8 129. 1 112.1 146. 4 113. 4 55.3 126. 8 124 

December --.-- 37.3 88. 5 134. 2 118.8 154. 5 115. 1 56. 1 126. 3 129 

12 months. 36. 7 88.3 131.8 116. 4 143. 2 108. 6 53. 6 123. 0 126 
19 

1935—January- oa 37.7 89.3 136. 0 121.4 158. 0 116. 2 56. 5 126. 3 



































| 








1933—-January j 48.1 98. 8 98.0} 96.8 94.5 96. 4 43.0 96. 1 104 
February - 46.7 96. 7 96. 6 93. 4 88. 0 91.1 2. 5 94. 6 100 
March. ._..-- 47.3 97.8 95.9 93.8 86. 6 90. 3 42.7 94. 4 101 
BE nn cicteensed 49.7 | 103.2 99.2} 102.4 95. 2 96. 0 41.1 91.2 118 
May......- 49.1} 102.8| 100.2] 103.0 94.3 94.1 41.7 91.9 107 
) RCE 46.9 97.9 98. 6 96. 5 88. 9 90. 2 42.0 92.8 101 
ERE A. 47.7 98.1] 1049) 102.9} 100.5 95.8 42.0 94.4 108 
August_...._- 39.8 83.1 | 101.7 84. 5 88. 2 86. 7 47.9} 105.1 81 
September __- 38. 2 79.5} 112.0 89.0} 100.7 89.9 52.2] 115.3 98 | 
October ___._- >. ae 81.2] 114.7 93.1} 107.2 93. 5 51.7] 114.4 101 | 
November_..; 38.2 79.5 | 114.4 90.9 | 106.1 92.7 49.7) 115.3 105 | 
December ___- 38. 1 78.7 112. 1 88. 2 106. 1 94. 6 51.4 119.3 92 

12 months_- 44.1 91.4] 104.0 95. 1 96. 4 92.7 45.7 | 102.1 101 ' 

1934—January-.___.. 38.7 80.0} 112.4 89.9 | 107.9 96. 0 50.5 | 117.5 105 
February _ _-- 39. 6 82.3} 115.8 95.3 | 110.2 95. 2 50.3 |} 115.7 107 
March. __.__- 38.7 80.7} 114.6 92.5 | 107.7 94.0 52.3] 116.8 101 
ipa 38. 1 79.4} 1144 90.8 | 109.5 95. 7 52.8 | 119.6 98 
Pea. 38. 0 80.0} 113.7 91.0| 109.5 96. 3 54.0] 120.0 99 
I cn choon 38.8 80.8 | 114.9 92.8| 112.2 97.7 53.6 | 120.0 94 
EEE Dey 38.5 80.6} 119.0 95.9} 116.3 97.7 54.5 | 121.8 92 
August_.....- 37.9 79.3} 120.1 95.2] 115.9 96. 5 54.6] 121.2 100 
September. __ 39.3 82.2] 123.2] 101.3] 122.7 99. 6 55.7} 121.2 118 
October__...- 39. 4 82.2} 123.7] 101.7] 122.5 99.0 54.8] 121.0 109 
November... 37.5 78.7} 119.4 94.0} 113.2 94.8 54.7] 121.2 106 
December... . 38. 0 79.7} 118.6 94.5 | 113.8 96. 0 54.3 120.6 98 

12 months. 38.5 80.5 | 117.5 94.6] 113.4 96. 5 53.5 | 119.7 102 108 

1935—January...... 37.4 78.8} 117.1 92.3} 114.1 97.4 55.9 | 124.4 99 









































7 See footnote to this column, on page 552. 
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Table 2-—Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, Production, and Man-Hour 
Output in Specified Industries, January 1933 to January 1935—Continued 


[1932= 100] 





Average weekly Index Index | Average hourly | | 
hours Index a of per earnings Index | Index 
-1,,| capita AS oe of man- 
— oa weekly produc-| hour 
Number! Index 7? ‘ rolls? one | Cents | Index ? | tion output ! 
‘ | 























Slaughtering and meat packing 





1933—January-.----- 
February - -.. 


© 
~ 
o 


91.9 94. 
90. 3 92. 
84.0 88. 
90. 3 94. 
95. 2 94. 
99. 5 95. 


44. 
44. 
44. 
43. 
42. 6 
41. 


oconoce 


SSEESS 


ADE cnsnkdan! 
May ..asess .| 
June 


hes 
CO me eC TN 


) ore 
August.._..-- 
September - - -; 
October... .-.-| 
November _. 
December... . 
12 months. 


102. 0 95. 
93. 
93. 
93. 
94. 

102. 
94. 


49.0 
49. 
49. 
49. 
52. 
46. 


HOUR oOMN SCHOMD 


et eet et et ee 
ck ON ONO 





1934—January..___- 
February 
March 
RI pins con! 
i . 
June. ....- 


103. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
102; 
105. 


52. { 
53. 
53. 
53. 
53. 
53. 


SS SRSNReS 


——s 


—_— 
Ne 
or 


— 

th 

~a1— 
woraooom 


NON OC 
to tS OO OO 


lb ata 
August... 
September - -_| 
October... __- 
November __. 
December ___. 
12 months... 


108. 
107. 
110. ¢ 
111. 
112. 
114. 
106. 


53. 
53. 
§2. 
54. 
54. 
57.3 
53. 6 


-= 
SSAS=S53 
conor © O*! 





.3 
.0 
.7 
9 
.2 
7 
.9 
.2 9 
. 6 116 
2 
.8 
3 
2.3 
2.0 
3.0 
3.0 
a 
1 


SPOONS onowowoew COACc@oarmo OUDwe 


OO & or tO 
Ore Os 





w = Ore dw orr 
o Com Ocr crn © cr 


135—January...... 


~ 


128. 8 109. 0 55. 
| 


_ 





























Cigars and cigarettes 





133—January...._.| 


84. 
February_____| 


90. 
81. 
79. 
92. 0 
95. 0 


94.1 
96. 6 
95. 7 
100. 6 
103. 5 
96, 6 
92, 6 


70. 83. 
76. 84. 
68. 84. 
68. 85. 
88. 95. 
91. 96. 


97. 
95. 
105. 
108. 
103. 
101. 


uo 


CONAQOIAO 
NON OOre 


ao 





92. 
92. 


108. 


Low OW HO 
oekNwWON@ Oe De 


et et a ee 
OOM mn oIeH ONIN 


Noose 7 


> 
Om DHOORWA 


=SSZExn 


YK OAs COhUAGoe 


BESSESS EHSSES 
SESESS= 


35.2 
32.3 


co wnoonaw ooorr-+ 
Lo) @owowonowec NNonore 


B 
8 



































' See footnote to this column, on page 552. 
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Table 2.—-Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, Production, and Man Hour Tabl 
Output in Specified Industries, January 1933 to January 1935—Continueq 0 
























































[1932= 100] 
a —— —— ——— — — 
Average weekly Index | Average hourly | 
hours 1 ell rraee’ a of per earnings Index | Inde 
\ ae > 3 of tota capita |_ ee of of mar 
Month | aaa man- — weekly produc-) hour 
Number] Index’! ees? | 28S") polis? in? Cents |Index?} “°"’ output 
Petroleum refining 
l J. — ” 
1933—January....-- 39.9} 98.3] 96.7] 95.1] 932] 96.4] 624] 96.0) 94 15- 
February - --- 38.3 94.9 97.7 92.7 92. 6 94.8 62.8 95. 7 94 
March.-.....| 39.7] 97.4] 97.8] 95.3] 93.1] 952] 621] 95.0, 96 
April - de 39.1 95.9 98. 0 94.0 92.0 93. 9 63. 0 95.0 | 100 
| EET 40.1 97.3 99. 2 96. 5 93.9 94.7 62.0 93.7 105 
June. be 39. 6 98.1 | 100.8 98.9 95. 4 94.6 63. 2 94. 0 109 
| 
 . ae 40. 0 98. 9 100. 8 99. 7 95.3 94.5 62.3 92.4 110 
August. ...-- 39.8 98. 6 102. 9 101.5 96.3 93. 6 62.7 93. 1 109 
September - -. 35.5 87.8 | 109.2 95.9 | 100.7 92.2 70.6 | 104.3 | 113 
October ___._- 35.7 88.3} 113.2] 100.0] 104.7 92. 5 71.6] 106.5 | 109 
November - -. 35.3 85.6} 114.5 98.0} 105.2 91.9 69.8 | 107.1 | 10: 
December... - 35.8 86.8} 115.7] 100.4] 104.7 90. 5 68.7 | 106.7 | 99 
12 months... 38. 2 94.0 104. 0 97.8 97.3 93. 6 65.1 98. 3 104 y 
1934--January_._._- 35.5} 863] 1148] 991] 1048] 91.3] 69.3] 107.3 101 sat 
February - -_- 34. 6 84.9 115. 1 97.7 106. 3 92.4 72.5 109. 4 103 
March. ...... 34.9 85. 6 114.7 98. 2 107.7 93.9 73.4 111.3 102 
| REO. 35.8 88.2] 112.2 99.0} 107.7 96.0 73.4] 112.4 109 
/ Pe 35. 5 7.1} 113.9 99.2; 108.5 95.3 73.3] 112.1 109 
IES 34.7 85.9] 115.9 99.6 | 109.0 94.0 74.0 | 112.4 | 110 
EE 35. 2 86.7} 116.2] 100.7] 112.1 96. 5 76.2} 114.3 | 111 
August. - ___- 34.7 85.9} 118.0] 101.4] 113.8 96. 4 76.3} 115.3 | 112 
September - -- 34.0 84.2] 117.5 98.9 | 112.8 96. 0 77.2] 117.3} 109 
October - -- - -- 34.9 86.6] 117.5) 101.8} 114.6) 97.5 75.7 | 116.3 | 110 
November_..| 34.3 85.2] 116.4 99.2} 113.3 97.3 76.2} 118.1 | 111 
December -... 34.6 | 86.4] 115.3 99.6) 114.5 99.3 78.1) 118.8 | 110 
12 months... 34.9} 86.1) 115.7 99.6 | 110.4 95. 4 74.6 | 113.8 | 108 
| } 1932 
1935—January.-..-- 4.2) 85.2) 1135) 967) 11.5/ 982) 785) 119.3 | . 











| Rubber tires and tubes 





| 
| 












1933—January--.-..-- i 28.7 7.8 91.2 80. 1 | 74.0 81.1 58.3 94.3 69 - 
February._..| 28.6 86.9 93. 2 81.0 76.1 81.7 58. 1 93.7 74 
March. ..-..-.. 24.2 73.2 90. 2 66. 0 67.6 74.9 58.8 94.1 | 58 
RRS 30.0 90. 5 90. 4 81.8 74.8 82.7 58. 4 93.4 | 97 
May... “ 37.7] 114.8 99.5 | 114.2] 104.2] 104.7 58. 4 93. 2 | 151 
Pe eebbdee 42.0] 127.9] 113.8] 145.6] 131.8] 115.8 57.9 92. 4 | 178 
0 TS | $38.4] 116.7} 128.2] 149.6] 148.3] 115.7 62.0 99. 1 179 
August. .___.| 32. 2 97.8 | 136.6] 133.6] 141.4] 103.5 65.4 |} 104.1 | 141 
September...| 29.9| 90.3| 133.6| 120.6| 133.7] 100.1| 68.1| 109.1| 126 
October ------ 36. 6 92.4 130.8] 120.9) 131.8] 100.8 68.8 | 110.2 | 101 
November. - - 7.9 84.6 127.0] 107.4) 118.8 93.5 71.1} 112.7 | 94 
December-.--- 29.5 87.5 | 125.7] 110.0] 125.5 99.8 72.4] 115.4 06 
12 months_. 31.6 95.9} 113.3] 108.7] 110.6 97.6 63.1 | 101.0 114 105 
1934—J anuary ___.-. 30.3 89.0} 125.2] 111.4] 128.9] 103.0 71.9 | 115.0 115 - 
February - - -- 32. 6 96.3 | 130.6] 125.8] 153.6] 117.6 76.0 | 122.3 138 
March.__.... 33.5 | 100.6] 136.8] 137.6] 168.2] 123.0 76.6 | 123.2 150 
ID a cs thin 33.8 | 101.5} 143.8] 146.0}] 179.3] 124.7 76.3 | 123.2 147 
May...-.----.. 32. 1 96.4] 144.8] 139.6] 171.1] 118.2 76.8 | 123.6 131 | 
a i hiehdn 30.3 90.8 | 143.1] 129.9] 162.1] 113.3 77.4 | 124.6 131 
Ee ee 29.1 87.1] 135.6] 118.1] 148.3] 109.4 77.4 | 126.3 104 
August. ___-- 27.4 80.7 | 129.4} 104.4] 132.4] 102.3 80.0} 128.0 100 
September _ _. 28.8 84.5] 123.3) 104.2| 126.3| 102.4 77.9 | 125.9 97 
October ___--- 28. 6 86.3} 121.5 | 104.9] 131.6] 108.3 79.9 | 127.0 04 
November - _- 28.7 87.2} 120.3) 104.9) 133.7) 111.1 80.0 | 128.7 103 
December. _- 33.4 99.0] 125.9] 124.6] 159.2] 126.4 80.7} 129.3 118 
12 months_. 30.7 91.6} 131.7] 120.6| 149.6] 113.6 77.6 | 124.7 119 yy 
| 
1935—January -._--- 33.3 98.5 | 130.8 | 128.8] 165.0) 126.3 81.1] 130.5 



































7 See footnote to this column, on page 552. 
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Table 2,—Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, Production, and Man-Hour 
Output in Specified Industries, January 1933 to January 1935—-Continued 


[1932= 100] 








Index | Average hourly 
of per earnings Index | Index 
Month of total capita “_ of. | of man- 
Mon man- pay weekly produc-| hour 

y o j 7 ; 7 
Number| Index? hours?) rolls? a? Cents | Index?| "00" joutput 
| 


Average weekly 


hours Index Index 


of 
weekly 





























Anthracite mining 


\933—January - . 28. 4 . > 80. 4 95. 7 
February - - - - 35. : 3. . 105. 112.7 

, » , 90. 104. 0 
April.......-. . ' ; 39. 69. 6 84.3 
j 55. 80. 9 

63. ¢ 101.1 


Ih kOae® ~ 


a 


, a 
Angem....... 
September - - 
October - - - - 
November. . 
December -_- 
12 months. 


71. 101. 
86. 112. 
113. 124. 
114. 126. 
91. 
94. 
103. 


COOK sIe ew NS 
KOnweowem 


—January -- 
February - - 
March. 
April_-- 
May~ 
June... 


132. 
121. 
142. 
103. 
116. 
107. 


NOW SCH moao-~- 
wre one Cr Owe moO 


NOC So 


ae 
August 
September . - 
October... - 
November. _ . 
December. 
12 months_. 


91. 


gl. 
95. 
101. 6 : 109. 


105. 8 106. 5 


Or ON we Oi © too 


nok bono 
OCOanoanc 


27. 
27. 
29. 
29. 
30. 
32. 


to own eS e 


i—January ....-- 


Eg 
—) 
ee 























| 
| 
| 











Bituminous-coal mining 





‘January -.___- 111.3 101.4 97.9 
117.4} 1045) 101.7 
97.9 86. 2 85.9 
84. 2 71.7 79. 0 
87.3 75. 6 83.3 
95. 8 82 90. 2 


woo, 


~ 
~ 


111.1 $2.4] 100.6 
133.9 | 121.6] 119.4 
127.6 | 123.9) 116.3 
113.6 | 123.9} 122.8 
123.8 | 142.4] 128.3 
125.7 | 142.7] 127.5 
110.4} 106.2] 105.5 


ao, *-#Nr ONS 
can OCOmMUneroe 


SRFSSE! 


12 months... 


January.__--- 
February - . - - 
March 
| 
May 


128.8 | 144.1 128. 1 
140.2 | 153.4] 135.9 
152.4 | 165.4) 143.3 
112.5} 144.4] 134.8 
116. 1 152.8 | 134.3 
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' See footnote to this column, on page 552 
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Table 2.—Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, Production, and Man-Houy; 
Output in Specified Industries, January 1933 to January 1935—Continueg 
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7 See footnote to this column, on page 552. 
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Table 2-—-Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, Production, and Man-Hour 
Output in Specified Industries, January 1933 to January 1935—-Continued 


[1932= 100] 
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' See footnote to this column, on page 552. 
Changes in Entrance Wage Rates for Common Labor 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics makes an annual study of entrance 
wage rates for common labor in selected industries. The data for 
1934! show an increase of 22.9 percent in the average of entrance 
wage rates for common labor, on July 2 of that year as compared with 
July 1933, in the 13 industries covered by the Bureau. The reports 
include 173,188 adult male common laborers. The term common labor 
is used in connection with the work of those who have ‘‘no specific 
productive jobs or occupations” and ‘“‘who perform physical or 
manual labor of a general character requiring little skill or training.”’ 
Table 3 gives entrance wage rates for July 1929, 1933, and 1934, and 
percentage changes from 1929 to 1934, and from 1933 to 1934. 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, December 1934 (pp. 1452-1455.) 
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Table $.—Average Hourly Entrance Wage Rates for Adult Male Common L abor, 
July 1929, 1933, and 1934 
| Average hourly entrance rates 
| (in cents) in July— Percent of ec} inge 
Industry - 

July 1929 | Ju) y 1933 

| 1929 1933 1934 to July | to July 

} 1934 | 1934 
(SE SS ee ae et ee ae 49.9 | 46. 5 54. 9 +10. 0 L18 | 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_...........-.- SO 37.8 24.7 36. 9 —2.4 19.4 
RR EEE SEES eS STN ae 37.8 29. 5 44.7 +18, 3 | 151 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies______- 45.9 37.1 43. 5 —5, 2 | 1.17.3 
Foundry and machine-shop pr crewed eel 39.8 31.8 40. 1 +.8 | 26, | 
Ry he lls coil aeiiaol 42.5 33. 6 43. 2 +1.6 | 28 | 
8S = a Al AI ee A SS PP AGNED: 42,2 31.6 39. 3 —6.9 | 4 4 
Lumber (saw eee snceleeclica tibia 2 32. 0 20.8 33. 1 +3. 4 59. 1 
0 EES a eae oe ses destlligic 44.0 32. 6 40.3}. —84 23. | 
Petroleum refining - -_-_- Aatitbenabiids aphchthotl 45.7 40.7 52.6 +15. 1 | 9 
Slaughtering and meat packing .- Rrra soe | 42.0 32.3 43.9 +4. 5 | 35 
sd, cameo ew a 42.8 38.7 41.8 —2.3 Lg 9 
General contracting. -................- a 48.3 38.3 45. 5 —5.8 8 & 

All industries covered _- ia 43.7 35.0 | 43.0 —1.6 
All industries except general contracting____- -| 42.1 34. 2 | 42.3 +.5 














Without exception, the available figures for the 13 industries indi- 
cate a higher average entrance rate in July 1934 than in July 1933, the 
percentage of increase ranging from 8 percent in public utilities to 
59 percent in sawmills. The average for all industries for which reports 
are available shows a 22.9 percent increase in July 1934 over July 1933 
If general contracting, for which monthly employment data are 
limited, is omitted, the increase for the combined industries becomes 
23.7 percent. 


Changes Affecting Purchasing Power and Cost of Production 


From the point of view of the individual worker, the significance of 
changes in average hourly earnings and in per capita weekly earnings 
as given in previous tables depends on the relative purchasing power 
of his earnings. Changes in the purchasing power of the income of 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers are measured approximately 
by the cost-of-living index constructed in June and December ®* of 
each year by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Total pay rolls are 
important from the point of view of production and business activity, 
which depend vitally on the income of the larger groups of consumers. 
The effect of changes in aggregate pay rolls on volume of production 
varies with changes in purchasing power, which, as in the case of inii- 
vidual earnings, are measured approximately by the cost-of-living 
index. From the point of view of the employer’s interest in |a)or 
cost as an element in the cost of production, wage rates and hourly 
earnings are particularly significant, and in the case of manufacturers 
and other industrial employers are likely to find expression in part in 
changes in wholesale prices. Even more significant in connection with 
the cost of production is cost per unit of output, and this in turn Is 
vitally affected by changes in volume of production. 

‘In 1934, November. 
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Some of these various factors, which must be considered in analyz- 
ing and interpreting the figures presented in tables 1 to 3, are given 
in table 4, relating to per capita weekly earnings, average hourly 
earnings, cost of living, industrial production, and wholesale prices 
of nonagricultural commodities. Changes are shown by months from 
January 1933 to January 1935 in percentages of the average for 1932. 
Table 4.—Changes in Specified Per Capita Weekly Earnings and Average Hourly 


Earnings, Industrial Production, Wholesale Prices of Nonegricultural Com- 
modities, and Cost of Living Since 1932 
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' The annual cost-of-living indexes are construeted by averaging the figures for the preceding December 
and for June and December, the June figures being given a weight of 2. 


» Federal Reserve Board’s index of manufactures and minerals combined, unadjusted to seasonal varia 
ions. 


} December 1932. 


In table 4 the cost-of-living index as constructed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics may be compared with the Bureau’s figures of per 
capita weekly earnings. In each case the average for 1932 is equal to 
100. The cost-of-living index is based on data for December and 
June, except for 1934, when figures were collected for November 
rather than for December. 

The cost of living declined more rapidly during the extreme defla- 
tion of the early months of 1933 than did per capita weekly earnings. 
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There was a decline in the number of workers employed during th 
same period, so that total pay rolls declined more rapidly than per 
capita weekly earnings. The increase in per capita weekly earnings 
in manufacturing industries from January to June 1933 was caused hy 
increases in average weekly hours. Average hourly earnings wer, 
somewhat lower in June 1933 than in the preceding January, bot}, iy 
manufacturing industries and in the 13 nonmanufacturing industries. 
After June 1933 the increases in per capita weekly earnings were ¢: \ised 
by increases in hourly éarnings. Average weekly hours during the 
period underwent considerable declines. In the manufacturing jp. 
dustries, per capita weekly earnings in November 1934 were 7.8 per- 
cent above the 1932 level, while the cost of living was only 1.2 percent 
higher. In the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries, per 
capita weekly earnings in November 1934 were only 1.4 percent above 
the 1932 level, thus merely keeping pace with the change in the cost 
of living. For many individuals and groups of workers, earnings 
declined in terms of cost of living. 

The rise in the cost of living in 1934 as compared with 1933 was 
undoubtedly due in considerable part to the drought of 1934. This 
is indicated by the fact that the outstanding increases in the various 
items making up the cost-of-living index were foods and clothing, and 
since June 1934, primarily foods. 

The cost-of-living index is based on studies in 1918 of family bud- 
gets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers. These studies are 
used as a basis for giving comparative weights to the items con- 
monly included in family budgets. In 1934 provision was made by 
Congress for an urgently needed revision of the family-budget data. 

It is necessary to qualify the use of a cost-of-living index, even when 
based on adequate budgetary data. There are wide variations in the 
types of items entering into the budgets of various individuals and 
classes and wide divergencies in the prices of the same items in 
different sections of the country. There is indeed no possible single 
cost-of-living index that is applicable to all types of workers, «and 
there is no practicable method of converting the general average of 
wages in terms of dollars and cents into exact terms of purchasing 
power applicable to all individuals or groups. While the purchasing 
power of income is one of the considerations on which judgment is 
to the adequacy of income must be based, a cost-of-living index |s 
not to be regarded as supplanting various other economic and social 
considerations essential to a sound determination of wages. Among 
these considerations is the maintenance of purchasing power in the 
hands of main groups of consumers. 

In addition to the indexes of per capita weekly earnings and cost of 
living in table 4, there are also indexes of industrial production, 1n- 
cluding manufactures and minerals; of wholesale prices of nonagr'- 
cultural commodities; and of average hourly earnings, which enter 
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ig the HRarectly into computations of the labor costs of production. The 
‘1 per Be overage of the indexes of prices and production is not identical but 
‘ings Tithe groups of commodities included are as nearly identical as is 
sed by possible on the basis of available classifications. Wholesale prices 
> Were H. dvanced more rapidly than the retail prices which enter into the 
oth in FR ost-of-living index, and also more rapidly than per capita weekly 
Stes, HMjarnings. The rise in wholesale prices was somewhat smaller than 
‘used [ihe increase in average hourly earnings in manufacturing industries 
8 the and somewhat greater than the advance in average hourly earnings 
ue in- Hi, the combined groups (manufacturing and 13 nonmanufacturing 
© per- Hiindustries). 
ercent While changes in average hourly earnings directly affect the cost of 
S, Pet Mi production, @ more important consideration in connection with the 
above Mi abor cost of production is the cost per unit of output. This in turn 
© cost His vitally affected by changes in the volume of production. Available 
rnings information does not make possible a valid indication of changes in 
the labor cost per unit of output for the combined industries repre- 
sented in the index of industrial production, but the increases in the 
volume of production as indicated in table 4 undoubtedly tended 
> materially to counteract the effect on unit costs of increases in average 
*, 1nd TBhourly earnings. On the basis of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
index of weekly pay rolls and the Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
production in manufacturing industries, as presented in table 5 
(p. 569), it appears that labor cost per unit of output declined 11 per- 
cent in 1933 as compared with 1932 and increased 9 percent in 1934 as 
de by compared with 1932. When compared with 1929, labor cost per unit 
data. TB of output in 1932 had declined 21 percent, and in 1933, 29 percent. 
When J In 1934 the labor cost per unit of output was still 14 percent below the 
in the fi 1999 average. These figures, it is important to note, are rough approxi- 
s und J& mations based on the not entirely comparable index of pay rollsin manu- 
is ll Bfactures as constructed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and of 
production as constructed by the Federal Reserve Board. The 
correlation of these figures is subject to such qualifications as apply to 
the figures of average man-hour output previously discussed (p. 551). 
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THE separate industries included in the latter sections of table 2 
were selected in most cases because of the availability of production 
statistics, although these are admittedly not entirely comparable with 
Mone employment statistics, especially on a monthly basis. Even when 
n the J identical establishments report employment and production, the out- 
put reported may be the result of labor expended in part in some 
earlier month. Additional industries for which production statistics 
are not available are included because of their large volume of em- 
ployment and their importance in connection with codes. © 
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Detailed textual analysis of the data relating to the various indy. 
tries in table 2 is beyond the limits of a brief article. Chanves jy 
average weekly hours within a given industry were due to fluctuations 
in the volume of output as well as to regulations in the codes. |) 
the manufacture of agricultural implements, for example, the ayer. 
age weekly hours early in 1933 were already below the hours pm. 
vided by the code, due to the extremely low level of production, and 
in June 1934 hours were no longer than in June 1933. A similar 
situation existed in anthracite and bituminous-coal mining. Changes 
in average hourly earnings, on the other hand, were largely due to 
the regulations contained in the codes. 

The comparatively slight effects of codes on most of the nonmanv- 
facturing industries are illustrated by the telephone and telezrap) 
industry and by retail trade. In the telephone and telegraph indus. 
try, changes from June 1933 to June 1934 include a 2.4 percent 
increase in average hours worked per week and an increase of only 
2.9 percent in average hourly earnings. The number of employees 
increased 1.7 percent; total man-hours, 4.1 percent; weekly pay rolls, 
7.1 percent; and per capital weekly earnings, 5.3 percent. The com- 
paratively slight change in the telephone and telegraph industry is in 
part attributable to the fact that the industry has not adopted a code 
but has operated under the President’s Reemployment Agreement. 

In retail trade, average weekly hours were reduced 13.2 percent and 
average hourly earnings were increased 19.7 percent, while per capita 
weekly earnings were increased 4.2 percent. In January 1935 per 
capita weekly earnings were 2 percent lower than in January 1933. 
In contrast with most of the nonmanufacturing industries, bituminous- 
coal mining was notably affected by code regulations. In this in- 
dustry there was a 51 percent increase in per capita weekly earnings 
in June 1934 as compared with June 1933, and a 44 percent increase 
in January 1935 as compared with January 1933. These unusually 
large increases were due mainly to the fact that average weekly hours 
were already, before the adoption of codes, below the code require- 
ments, combined with the fact that unusually large increases in wage 
rates followed the adoption of codes. 

The exceptional rise in employment and pay rolls in the manufac- 
ture of agricultural implements in January 1935 as compared with 
January 1933 is due to the extremely low level of production in the 
earlier period. In automobiles and to a less extent in blast furnaces, 
steel works, and rolling mills, the increase in production and pay rolls 
in January 1935 as compared with January 1933 is attributable i 
part to an unusual concentration of production in January !93). 





3 The figures of the telephone and telegraph industry, retail trade, and some of the other nonm.nufa 
turing industries include executives and salaried employees and are therefore not entirely compara!’ 
figures of wage earners in other industries, due to the relatively high rate of compensation of executi\s 40° 
salaried employees and to the comparative stability of their employment and earnings. 
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This also probably gives to the combined figures for manufacturing 
industries a slight upward bias. 


Changes Since 1929 


PRIMARY interest in recent changes has been focused on the extent 
‘of recovery from the depression. In order that the effects of public 
policies for reenforcing the economic foundations of production and 
employment may be viewed in perspective, it is necessary to compare 
present conditions not only with the extremes of 1932 and the early 
months of 1933 but as well with earlier conditions. It is true of course 
that there was unemployment even in the most prosperous years 
and that standards of living were often meager as well as insecure. 
It is also true that wages had lagged behind many other forms of 
income. Nevertheless it is desirable again to attain the volume of 
production, employment, pay rolls, and per capita earnings that pre- 
vailed in 1929. Table 5 and the accompanying chart are based on 
the situation in the manufacturing industries as it existed in that year. 
They show the percentage changes since 1929 in the number of em- 
ployees, amount of weekly pay rolls, per capita weekly earnings, and 
production in manufacturing industries, and also the cost of living. 


Table 5.—Changes in Employment, Pay Rolls, Per Capita Weekly Earnings, and 
Production in Manufacturing Industries and in Cost of Living Since 1929 
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-Saeeee t..... be. ee ee oe. 75 59 78 81 73 





' Cost-of-living index is for December 1932 and 1933 and November 1934. The annual index is computed 
by combining the figures for June and December and the preceding December (November in 1934), June 
being given a weight of 2. 


In 1932, 39 out of each 100 workers employed in manufacturing 
industries in 1929 had been displaced; and by January 1933, 43 out of 
each 100. Many of those who were still employed had only part-time 
employment. By January 1934, 13 of the 43 had been reemployed, 
and by January 1935, 18. Out of every 100 employed in 1929, 25 
remained unemployed in January 1935. These comparisons must be 
qualified by the fact that more people were of working age and a 
larger proportion needed jobs than in 1929. 

The decline in pay rolls was greater than in employment, and after 
January 1933 there was a more rapid advance. Each $100 weekly 
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wage payment made by employers in the manufacturing industries 

in 1929 was reduced to $42 in 1932 and to $36 in January 1933. By 

January 1934 the $36 had been increased to $50; and in January 1935, 

to $99. If pay rolls are adjusted to the cost-of-living index of the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, the $36 of January 1933 may be regarded 

as approximately equal to $47 in 1929; the converted value of the $50 

of January 1934 becomes $63; and the $59 of January 1935, $72. 

Those who retained employment suffered extensive declines in per 
capita weekly earnings, which, in 1932, were 69 percent of per capita 
weekly earnings in 1929; and in January 1933, 63 percent. By Janu- 
ary 1934 they had risen to 71 percent, and by January 1935, to 78 
percent of the 1929 average. Because of the lower cost of living, the 
average individual who retained his job received only 18 percent less 
per week in January 1933 than during 1929, and the increases in the 
per capita weekly earnings thereafter reduced the difference between 
current earnings and those of 1929. For the year 1934 per capita 
weekly earnings, when expressed in terms of cost of living, were 6 
percent below the level of 1929. 

For each 100 units of output in manufacturing industries produced 
per month in 1929, only 53 were produced per month in 1932 and 
the same number in January 1933. By January 1934 there was an 
advance to 63 after a decline from a much higher level during the 
preceding summer; and by January 1935 there was an advance to 

»73. A return of production in manufacturing industries to the 1929 
output would require an advance beyond January 1935 from 73 to 
100. 

In nonmanufacturing employments, the changes cannot be indi- 
cated with the same degree of assurance as in manufacturing indus- 
tries. On the basis of reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from the 17 nonmanufacturing industries mentioned above (p. 542), 
it is estimated that the average number of employees in these indus- 
tries in January 1933 was 32 percent less than the average for 1929; 
while in manufacturing industries the number was 43 percent less; 
and in the two groups combined, 37 percent less. Average weekly 
pay rolls in January 1933 in the 17 nonmanufacturing industries were 
39 percent less than the average for 1929; in manufacturing indus- 
tries, 64 percent less; and in the two groups combined, 50 percent 
less. During the same period, per capita weekly earnings declined 11 
percent in the 17 nonmanufacturing industries; 37 percent in manu- 
siactures; and 22 percent in the two groups combined. There was 
thus a considerably smaller reduction alike in number of employees, 
in weekly pay rolls, and in per capita weekly earnings in these 17 
nonmanufacturing industries as a group than in the manufacturing 
ndustries. 
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These comparisons must be qualified by the fact that in scyer,) 
of the nonmanufacturing industries it is not possible to separate Wage 
earners and their compensation from salaried employees and silaries 
Wage earners are more vitally affected by technological changes. 
their employment is more dependent on the maintenance of a stable 
volume of output; and their earnings fluctuate more widely due to 
part time, curtailment of hours, and reduction in rates of pay. 
Because of these circumstances, the comparisons of changes in employ. 
ment and earnings show a greater divergence between the manufac. 
turing industries and the nonmanufacturing industries than actually 
existed. But the comparatively slight decline in the estimates oj 
employment and earnings in these nonmanufacturing industries is no 
due entirely to the inclusion in some of the industries of executives 
and salaried workers. Technological changes have been less proni- 
nent in nonmanufacturing industries as a whole than in manufactures, 
although many of the nonmanufacturing industries, as the communi. 
cations group, have undergone changes which vitally affect man-hou 
output, and this in turn affects employment and pay rolls unless 
there is an increase in total output which counteracts the effect of 
the rise in man-hour output. In the nonmanufacturing groups, 
especially the service industries, it is usually necessary to maintain a 
comparatively large staff even though the demand for service is small, 
and when there is an upturn in demand, there is likely to be a con- 
paratively small increase in employment and pay rolls. This is 
indicated by the estimates of changes in employment and earnings 
since January 1933. In manufactures there was an increase of 31 
percent in number of employees from January 1933 to January 193). 
in manufactures and the 17 nonmanufacturing industries combined, 
an increase of 18 percent; and in the 17 nonmanufacturing industries 
as a whole, an increase of only 10 percent. In connection with pay 
rolls the contrast is even more noticeable. From January 1933 to 
January 1935 there was a 62 percent increase in weekly pay rolls in 
manufacturing industries; a 27 percent increase in manufactures 
and the 17 nonmanufacturing industries combined; and only 10 
percent in the 17 nonmanufacturing industries as a whole. 

Progress toward a return to the 1929 level of employment advanced 
both in the manufacturing industries and in the 17 nonmanufacturing 
industries till, within each of these groups in January 1935, 75 percent 
of the workers in 1929 were employed. As for the extent of recovery 
in weekly pay rolls, in manufacturing industries pay rolls in January 
1935 were 59 percent of the 1929 average; in the 17 nonmanufacturing 
industries, 67 percent; and in the two groups combined, 63 percent. 
In January 1935, per capita weekly earnings in manufacturing indus 
tries were 78 percent of the 1929 average; in the 17 nonmanufacturing 
industries, 89 percent; and in the two groups combined, 84 percent. 
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If changes in the cost of living are taken into account, per capita 
weekly earnings in January 1935 were substantially the same as in 
1929. Cost of living in November 1934, the latest month for which 
figures are available, was 19 percent below the 1929 level. On this 
basis, the average wage earner in manufacturing industries in Janu- 
ary 1935 received, in terms of purchasing power, 96 cents for each 
dollar earned in 1929; the average employee in the 17 nonmanu- 
facturing industries, including salaried workers in a few industries, 









5 ceived $1.10 in real wages for each dollar earned in 1929; and in the 






two groups combined, $1.04. 

The conclusion to be drawn frum the above comparison of employ- 
ment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries and in the 17 nonmanu- 
facturing industries which report to the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
obviously to the effect that the decline from 1929 to January 1933 was 
greater in the manufacturing industries than in the 17 nonmanufactur- 
ing industries combined, and that after January 1933 there was a more 
rapid expansion of employment and pay rolls in the manufacturing 
industries than in the 17 nonmanufacturing industries. By January 
1935 both groups of industries were employing about 75 percent as 
many wage earners as in 1929 and their combined weekly pay rolls, 
on the basis of adjustments to the cost of living, were somewhat 
more than 75 percent of the 1929 pay rolls. There remain certain 
other important nonmanufacturing industries not included in the 
comparison. In the case of class I steam railroads, total employ- 
ment by January 1932 had declined to 57 percent of the average 
employment in 1929. After making small gains in certain months 
thereafter, employment in class I steam railroads had declined by 
January 1935 to about 56 percent of the 1929 level. Thus in this 
important industry there was no net gain in employment 2 years after 
January 1933. In the construction industries an even more serious 
condition has prevailed. In public service, which includes such groups 
as public-school teachers, postal employees, the armed forces, police- 
men, and firemen, the losses were not so severe as in manufacturing 
industries. In other branches of employment, such as domestic serv- 
ice, not included in the 17 nonmanufacturing industries reporting to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, there is not enough information to 
determine whether changes since 1929 have been greater or less than 
in the employments included in the above comparisons. It should be 
repeated that emergency employment and pay rolls financed by public 
funds are not included in these comparisons. 
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Analysis of the Labor Provisions of N. R. A. Codes 


By Marcaret H. ScHoENFELD, OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR Statistics 


HE several hundred industrial codes adopted under the Nationg| 

Industrial Recovery Act céntain many differences as regaris th 
standards set up for labor. Nevertheless, an examination of thes 
codes shows the existence of important similarities and ratho, 
definite tendencies for many of the labor provisions to group them. 
selves around certain modes or norms, such, for instance, as: | 
minimum hourly rate of from 30 to 40 cents for unskilled labor: , 
maximum working week of 40 hours in productive industries, with 
additional allowances for periods of concentrated demand; more 
favorable terms for productive factory employees than for office 
staffs, and less advantageous conditions for maintenance workers than 
for either of these groups; compensation for overtime work at rates 
of 1% to 1% the regular hourly pay; and elimination of child labor 
below the age of 16 in nonhazardous employment and below the age 
of 18 on work considered either hazardous or unhealthful. 

It is the purpose of this article to analyze the provisions of the 
various codes so as to bring out the points of similarity and dissimi- 
larity and to discover existing trends toward uniformity in the labor 
provisions. Because of the great complexity of the labor terms in: 
number of the codes (such as those establishing several differential 
rates according to type of labor, location, population, sex, etc.), no! 
all codes have been included in the tabular material presented |iere. 
However, even though the tabulations are not exhaustive, study of 
the various codes shows that the sample used is sufficiently representa- 
tive to give a correct picture of code standards. In no case have 
averages been computed, the intention being to show the norms a}ou! 
which the codes tend to center and the variations from the commonly 
found provisions. The analysis deals primarily with the conditions 
established for directly productive labor, office employees, and mai- 
tenance men. Employees excepted from the protection of code |abor 
standards are considered insofar as the terms of their employment 
have been the subject of Executive or administrative order. 

The, analysis takes into account all amendments to the original 
codes that were available when this study was undertaken, suc! as 
the hours-reduction amendments to the bituminous coal, and to the 
cotton garment and millinery codes, and the increase in- working 
hours under the automobile manufacturing code, as well as the less 
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spectacular extensions of overtime rates of pay and of provisions 
increasing the age limit for employment in some cases. 

In considering code labor standards it must be kept in mind that 
where a State law establishes higher standards than those laid down 
under the recovery legislation, the State law takes precedence. 
Contracts mutually agreed to between employers and employees are 
likewise binding. 

Nothing short of a careful study of the individual codes will give a 
comprehensive idea of the changes that have taken place in code 
making since the beginning of operation under the Recovery Act. 


In early codes, effort was concentrated on securing a framework 
upon which to build. It was constantly urged that clarifying amend- 
» ments might be added after approval. Early codes, for instance, 


very largely neglected to establish detailed overtime pay rates. 
Such omissions tended to be corrected in later codes and there was 
some revision of existing codes to cover such points. 

Numerically important groups of employees without the protection 
of codes at the end of 1934 included those employed in anthracite 
and precious metal mining, shipping, public utilities, slaughtering 
and meat packing, and cigarette manufacturing. In several of these 
cases, however, the industry was operating under the President’s 
Reemployment Agreement as modified to meet individual industrial 
needs. This agreement, it will be remembered, was introduced on 


» September 1, 1933, in order that industry and trade might be tem- 


porarily blanketed under fixed labor and other standards, thus 
avoiding the delay attendant upon individual codification. The 
electric light and power, gas operating utilities, telegraphic and tele- 
phone communications, meat packing, and cigarette manufacturing 


» industries were still operating under the President’s Reemployment 
| Agreement as modified, but neither the mining nor the shipping 


industry employees were so covered. 


Methods of Code Making 


THE approach to the task of code making on a national basis was 
necessarily highly experimental. Such regulation of working time and 
tates of pay as had been applied had been within State limits, and 
was largely concerned with the employment of women and minors. 

The task of code making was facilitated in the industries accus- 
tomed by long usage to the principle of collective bargaining. How- 
ever, even in these industries national agreements were extremely 
rare and where they existed generally covered only highly skilled 
groups in industries which were concentrated geographically and to 
which little new labor was recruited. Typical of the industries oper- 
ating under such national agreements were pottery and glass manu- 


> facturing. 
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Therefore, in the absence of exact knowledge of workable pro visions 
that might be given general application, code making proceeded on gy 
individual basis. Employers, exercising the rights accorded inde, 
the Recovery Act, submitted codes which were then subjecied 4, 
scrutiny and review by the National Recovery Administration, hear; 
publicly and usually revised before being brought up for approyaj 
Code proposals as submitted were in many instances so low as to by 
obviously unacceptable both to the Administration and to |abo; 
Others passed through the various stages of review and public hearing 
without change. In general, no formulas were developed as to wha; 
constituted fair wage rates, and the geographic differentials approved 
were not the result of scientific study. 

In fixing maximum hours and minimum wages 1929 pay-rol! and 
employment data were freely used as a guide and the effort usually 
made so to frame the code provisions as to allow for the reabsorption 
of the labor force of 1929, plus a share of the added working popula. 
tion, at the 1929 level of earnings. While the effort was not made to 
equalize labor terms for all codes, the recurring plea for the necessity 
of uniformity in competing industries in order to avoid upsetting the 
labor market, was given due consideration in framing codes for related 
industries. Employers’ pleas for sufficiently long hours to prevent 
the crippling of industry when a pick-up in business should occur also 
had their effect. 

Extent of Codification 


Up to the middle of December 1934, 535 industrial codes had been 
approved under the National Industrial Recovery Act.! This number 
does not include about 175 supplementary codes which operate in 
connection with certain of the master codes. These supplements— 
the more important of which are those for the construction, cotton 
textile, fabricated metal, and machinery and allied products indus- 
tries and the wholesaling or distributing trade—usually had exactly 
the same labor provisions as those fixed by the master code. In 
addition, labor provisions were approved for 18 agricultural processing 
industries or trades falling under the joint jurisdiction of the Agr: 
cultural Adjustment Administration and the National Recovery 
Administration during the period mentioned. A few subdivisions 0! 
industry that it was first expected would be treated separately were 
made, from time to time, a part of existing codes. This meant 
merely the elaboration of the definition of the industry in question. 
The desire to keep the number of individual codes at a minimum als 
led to withdrawal of at least one code, and the transfer of the industry 
concerned (cinders, ashes, and scavenger trade) to coverage unde! 
other codes. 





1 At the end of 1934 the total had increased to 541, but the 6 additional codes were not available in |: me ‘0! 
inclusion in this analysis. 
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The monthly load of code approvals reached its peak in the period 
from October 1933 to March 1934; thereafter there was a rapid 


decrease. 

Number Number 
of codes of codes 
1933: - approved approved 
j 3 i 33 
August 14 41 
September 13 24 
Ogg a bose us se a _ 45 y 20 
November - - - - --.. - - Ain. 68 
December “ 52 

1934: 
ES 49 November _ _ - 
February : 69 
March : 63 a lr 





Many of the large employing industries were codified in the latter 
part of 1933. For example, in July 1933 the cotton-textile code was 
approved with an estimated coverage * of about 500,000 workers; in 
August, the petroleum code, with 700,000; in September, bituminous 
coal, with 500,000; in October, retail trade, with about 2,900,000; in 
November, fabricated metal products, with 400,000; and in December, 
retail food, with 600,000 persons. No exact figures are available as 
to the total coverage of the 535 codes here reviewed. The National 


Recovery Administration estimated in a report issued in February 
1935 * that codification of American industry under the industrial 
self-government program contemplated by the act was 90 percent 
completed. 


Wages Under the Codes 


In spite of the general restriction of wage provisions to unskilled 
labor, over two-thirds of the industries operating under the 535 
approved codes have secured approval of terms which set separate 
rates for different groups of productive plant employees and office 
personnel. Even among the 168 approved codes which provide the 
same rates of pay for factory and office employees, 98 include some 
form of wage differential, either on the basis of size of community, 
geographic area, sex, or a combination of these factors, or by recog- 
nizing such differences as between light and other work, or by author- 
izing a lower wage rate for a certain proportion of the unskilled than 
for the remaining group. — The existence of so many subclassifications 
greatly complicates the effort to present a clear picture of the mini- 
mum wage standards that have been fixed under the Recovery Act. 
The present analysis covers the two major groups in the working 





? December 1934, 6 additional codes. 


* United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Trade Association Section, chart no. 5, 
July 10, 1934. 


‘ Report on the operations of the National Recovery Act, p. 7. 
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force, roughly differentiated as (1) factory or “general” workers ayq 
(2) office employees or ‘‘others’’, to use the code terminology. Ty, 
first group covers largely the productive working force of plants 
attendants in service trades, and sales clerks in retail and wholesa\ 
trades. Under some codes it includes the office staff as well, that js 
the accounting, clerical, and office employees. Where separate mij. 
mum rates of pay are set for the office force, it is stated in certaiy 
codes that the rate quoted applies to office workers as such; in other 
codes the rates listed are stated to be for ‘‘others”’ and, by eliminating 
the classes for which wage rates have already been quoted, the tery 
“others” is narrowed down to the office force. 

Table 1 shows the distribution, by kind of provision or differential 
of the 168 codes establishing the same minimum rate of pay for factor 
and office employees. 


Table 1.—Distribution of Codes Establishing the Same Minimum Rate of Pay 
for Factory and Office Employees, by Kind of Provision or Differentia! 











Num- Num- 
Kind of provision ber of | Percent Kind of provision ber of |‘ ft 


codes of total codes 





70 41.7 || Differential in minimum wage 
Differential in minimum wage by—Continued. 

Sex, and size of community-_-.- 
47 : Light and other work 


9 , Percentages of labor force 
Size of community 17 . Occupation 


Geographic area and sex 10 . Sex, and division of industry - 
Geographic area and size of 
communi 7 2 WO iid tiie 4 

| 




















As shown in the above table, of the 168 codes which establish the 
same minimum wage for factory and office employees, 70 fix a single 
minimum, with no differentials of any kind, while the next largest 
group, 47 in number, provides for a differential based upon geographic 
area. The most frequently found geographic differential is that 
between North and South, with a higher rate of pay in the North: 
but a number of codes differentiate as regards minimum wage rates 
between metropolitan eastern areas and western areas and between 
the South and other portions of the United States. The definition 
ef the South varies considerably and has led to much dissatisfaction, 
especially in borderline States, such as Maryland, which is rated as 
a Southern State in some codes and as a Northern State in others. 
While codes with a differential by size of community (17) do not 
form a very substantial percentage of the particular group of 108 
codes now being considered, this type of differential is of frequent 
occurrence in other code groups, and is doubtless in part due to the 
official support which was early given to it in the President’s Reem- 
ployment Agreement, which recognized a limit of $12 a week in towns 
of less than 2,500 population as against one of $15 a week in cities of 
500,000 or over or in the immediate trade areas of such cities. This 
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provision was followed without change in many codes, but under 
others was modified to provide minimum rates of $9 or $10 to $15 or 
316 per week. Also, the incorporation of a North-South differential 
of $1 in combination with the ‘‘size of community” gradations is not 
unusual. , 

Under the codes with differentials by sex only (9) and by sex in 
combination with geographic area (10) and with size of community (3), 
5- to 10-cent higher hourly rates of pay were usually established for 
men, With the stipulation, however, that where women do the same 
work as men they should receive equal pay. Rate differentials, what- 
ever their basis, generally amount to between 5 and 10 cents per hour. 


Modal Minimum Wages 


As indicative of actual minimum wage levels for unskilled labor 
under the codes, table 2 is presented. This table classifies the mini- 


» mum wage provisions in the 70 codes which set a single minimum wage 


for factory and office employees, in the 124 codes which set a single 


' minimum for factory or “‘general’”’ workers, and in the 199 codes 


which set a single minimum for office employees or ‘‘others.’”’ None 
of the 70 codes in the first group—those which fix a single minimum 
rate for all employees—are included in the other two groups shown 
in the table. There is, however, considerable duplication between 
the second and third classifications shown, as many codes have pro- 
vided for a flat rate for all factory or general workers and another for 
all office or other employees. 


Table 2.—Distribution of Codes Establishing Single Minimum Rate of Pay for 
All Employees and for Specified Groups 








Codes providing— 
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' A number of codes stipulate that if the rate of pay was lower in 1929 the code rate may be reduced to the 
1929 level provided it does not fall below a given sum, usually 5 to 10 cents less than the rate provided in the 
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Table 2 shows that a larger number of industries have sim) \ifjeg 
wage standards for office help than for factory workers (199 as avaing, 
124), and that a single minimum is more prevalent in codes for each 
of these groups of employees than is a single minimum for bot!) fy¢. 
tory and office together (70). Also, it appears that under those code: 
which provide either a single rate for all workers or a single ra‘e fo, 
office workers (constituting half of the total industries under exces), 
wage rates are confined almost exclusively to the intervals bei weep 
30 and 40 cents per hour, whether the rates are given directly on ap 
hourly basis or, if given on a weekly basis, are reduced to an hour 
rate on the basis of a 40-hour working week, which is the prevailing 
maximum. In those codes where a single hourly wage rate applies {o 
all employees, the modal hourly rate is 35 cents, and almost equal 
percentages of the total number of codes have hourly rates above 
and below 35 cents. In those codes where a single but separate rate 
is provided for factory or “general’”’ workers, practically all rates are 
on an hourly basis, with 83 codes, representing 67 percent of the total, 
concentrated at 40 cents an hour. Rates for office workers or “‘others” 
under those codes with a separate but single minimum for such workers 
are in most cases on a weekly basis, with a prevailing weekly return 
of $14 to $16. The modal pay is $15 a week, or 37% cents an hour if 
reduced to an hourly standard on a 40-hour week basis, and the codes 
in this geoup represent 64.8 percent of the total. 

The productive and clerical forces enjoy higher wages under the 
codes which fix minimum rates of pay for each group separately than 
under those which establish a single rate for all employees, the modal 
return being 40 cents for factory employees considered by themselves, 
$15 a week (37% cents an hour) for office employees taken as a class, 
and only 35 cents an hour where all employees are subject to the 
same wage provisions. Thus it would appear that simplification of 
code wage provisions has been at the expense of the workers affected. 
Another significant feature of the table is the fact that minimum wage 
rates tend to be somewhat higher for the productive group of laborers 
than for the office workers. 


Provisions for Wages of Less than 30 Cents an Hour 


The codes covered in table 2 were selected for analysis because of 
the simplicity of their wage provisions. They indicate, in a broad 
way, the prevailing minimum wage provisions under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. It so happens, however, that the group 
does not include a single code which fixes a wage of less than 30 cents 
an hour or $12 a week; this is due to the fact that the 94 industries 
with wages of less than these amounts all operate under codes which 


have more than one minimum wage for the classes of workers dealt 
with in table 2. 
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In order, therefore, to show the degree to which industries have been 
authorized to pay hourly rates of less than 30 cents or weekly rates 
below $12, table 3 has been prepared. The figures in table 3 apply to 
regular workers within the respective industries and do not cover the 
pay of apprentices or learners, for whom special provisions were 
established. 


Table 3. —Codes Setting Minimum Rates of Less Than 30 Cents an Hour or $12 
Per Week 





—— 
at 





| 

Num- Per- 
Minimum rates of pay | ber of | cent of Minimum rates of pay 
| codes total 





— 


Hourly rate of— Weekly rate of—Continued. 
Under 15 cents 1 $8 and under $9 
3 $9 and under $10 
9 


1 $10 and under $11 














50. $11 and under $12 


1 
1 











| 100. 

The 97 codes fixing, for one or more classes of employees, a mini- 
mum wage rate of less than 30 cents an hour or of $12 a week, form 
18.1 percent of the total of 535 codes approved. Of those establish- 
ing wage rates on an hourly basis the great majority (49) fall in the 
class paying 25 and under 30 cents an hour. Next in numerical 
importance are the 19 codes with minimum rates between 20 and 25 
cents. It is significant to find, however, that a wage as low as 14 
cents an hour is sanctioned in one code (the laundry trade); that in 
two industries (pecan shelling and raw peanut milling) a wage of 15 
cents an hour may be paid for light work; and in one other (cotton 
pickery) a rate of 18 cents an hour is authorized for female labor in 
general. Where the rate is fixed on a weekly basis the modal group 
is $9 and under $10 and the codes falling within this group are prin- 
cipally those governing branches of the retail trade, in which it has 
been customary to approve codes allowing for minimum rates varying 
according to geographic area, population and store hours, with a 
differential of $1 below the regular minimum hourly rate for the 
South. The 8 code provisions listed in the table which permit mini- 
mum weekly rates of between $11 and $12 are concerned chiefly with 
clerical workers, especially office boys and girls and messengers, a 
provision having been written in several codes permitting such em- 
ployees to receive 80 percent of the regular minimum for office help, 
which under these particular codes is $14. The 4 codes authorizing 
minimum wages below $9 a week are for homeworkers in the needle- 
work industry of Puerto Rico ($2 per week), bootblacks in the shoe 
rebuilding trade ($6 per week), who are also entitled to tips, service 
employees in small towns in the South employed under the restaurant 
code ($8.08 per week), and office boys in the surgical dressing dis- 
tributing trade ($8.80 per week). 
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Wages for Other than Unskilled Labor 


Few codes establish minimum rates of pay for labor above the 
unskilled class. In fact, only 35 codes (6.5 percent of the total) make 
any such provision. Of these 35, more than half cover branclies of 
the men’s and women’s clothing industry, which are experienced jy 
collective bargaining and therefore accustomed to fixing standards of 
pay by occupation. Among other industries for which minimum 
rates are cited for skilled employees are the bituminous coal, graphic 
arts, legitimate theatrical, motion picture, and structural stee! and 
iron industries. The most that is done to protect the wages of 
skilled workers under the majority of codes is to write into-the labor 
provisions a general statement that wage differentials between occu. 
pational classes must be maintained. The clauses of the codes 
devoted to this purpose take many forms and do not necessarily 
insure equality of treatment as between codes, the terminology being 
so indefinite in certain cases as to permit varying interpretations, 
One example of this is the provision, commonly found, that “ equi- 
table adjustments” of pay schedules of employees paid above the mini- 
mum shall be made within 30 days of the effective date of the code. 
More satisfactory from the standpoint of enforcement and interpre- 
tation are the provisions whereby (1) employers are obligated to 
make adjustments of wages in the brackets above the code minimum 
so that existing differentials are maintained and (2) wages may not be 
reduced notwithstanding any reduction in the full-time working week. 

The cases cited of unusually low minimum rates of pay, it will be 
noted, are for special classes of labor, that is, those employed on 
light work or in occupations that rank higher than apprenticeship 
but do not require the same ability as is necessary in factory and office 
employment. Nevertheless, if the original codes are examined it 
appears that many of the provisions authorizing an hourly wage of 
less than 30 cents cover plant or office employees in some particular 
geographic area, usually in the South, or employees of firms in small 
towns. Such rates, it may be added, more often apply to female 
than to male labor. Only in a few codes do the low rates referred to 
apply exclusively to occupations such as helpers, porters, outside 
workers, cleaners, etc. In some cases a lower rate is established for 
watchmen, but where this occurs the weekly earnings may equa! or 
exceed the pay of other classes because of the longer hours usually 
worked by this class of labor. 

The figures in table 2 (see p. 579) indicate that code rates in excess 
of 40 cents an hour exist but are not prevalent. Exceptional codes 
such as that for the motion-picture laboratory industry, with 4 
general minimum of 50 cents an hour, and the print-roller and print- 
block industry code, in which the lowest rate is 75 cents an hour, 
furnish examples of unusually high code standards. Some of the 
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high rates are accounted for by the fact that only a relatively skilled 
class of labor may be employed or by the fact that the industry is 
small and in a favorable position financially. 

An important reason for the infrequent occurrence of code provi- 
sions establishing minimum wages for skilled labor is the Recovery 
Act itself which in section ’7 (b) states that the President shall afford 
every opportunity to employers and employees to agree mutually to 
standards of working conditions which, when approved by the 
President, have the same effect as a code of fair competition. It is 
evident that extensive adoption of collective agreements under section 
7 (b) would promote the purposes of the recovery legislation not only 
by supplementing the wage structure for individual industries but 
also by fixing standards governing such matters as vacations, terms 
of employment for check-weighman, and detailed apprenticeship 
regulations. 

Although action under section 7 (b) has not been widespread, never- 
theless in several of the large man-employing industries, notably the 
bituminous-coal industry and various branches of the construction 
industry, a substantial beginning has been made in supplementing 
codes with collective agreements governing working conditions. 
The construction code, taking particular note of section 7 (b), incor- 
porated a special provision looking toward the adoption of regional 
agreements for the various branches of the industry. In cooperation 
with the National Recovery Administration such agreements are 
regularly being submitted to the construction division of the Adminis- 
tration for analysis and public hearing before adoption. At the close 
of 19384 a total of 10 such agreements had been approved for the 
following divisions of the industry: Electrical workers in Chicago, 
Ill., and Detroit, Mich.; painters in Greenwich, Conn., Miami, Fla., 
Omaha, Nebr., Philadelphia, Pa., St. Paul, Minn., and Wilmington, 
Del.; masons in New York City; and plumbers in Denver, Colo. 


Hours of Labor Under the Codes 


In conTRAsT with the code wage provisions, which cover for the 
most part only the unskilled classes of labor, restrictions upon working 
time affect all but a small group of administrative employees and exec- 
utives falling in the higher earnings brackets and certain service em- 
ployees whose working time it was found difficult to control. In at- 
tempting to restrict working time, most codes distinguish between 
different classes of employees, the two principal classes being factory 
or ‘‘general’”’ workers and the clerical, accounting, or office force. In 
some instances sales and service employees are classified with the office 
workers and in a few codes office workers are classed as ‘‘others”’, but 
these distinctions are not covered in the present analysis. Also, in 

115650—35——4 
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many codes separate provision governing working time is not ade 
for the clerical forces; they fall under the heading of ‘‘general”’ wor. 
ers, as do also productive workers in industry, the sales forces of thy 
various branches of retail and wholesale trade, and the attendants jy 
hotels, restaurants, barber shops, and billiard rooms. Special limits 
are often placed on the working time of such groups as chaufleurs 
truckmen, engineers, firemen, repairmen, watchmen, and shijping 
clerks, as well as upon the hours of other employees not specifically 
noted in the following analysis. ) 


Weekly Working Time 


Slightly over 10 percent of the 535 codes establish a single maximum 
number of hours applicable to all classes of labor subject to the hours 
restrictions of the respective codes. All codes except that for fu 
trapping contractors make provision for the working time of factory 
workers or those classed as ‘“‘general’’ and a small number establish ; 
separate maximum for each of these classes. In 41 percent of the 
total number of codes the hours of the office employees are separately 
provided for, and 74 percent of all the codes make special provision 
for one or more groups of the maintenance or service employees 
engineers, firemen, shipping crews, truckmen, and watchmen. 


Table 4.—Distribution of Codes According to Maximum Working Time and 
Class of Employees Covered 
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1 Includes 4 codes providing for 60 and 4 for 64 hours. 
2 Not including the fur-trapping code which has no hours limitations. 
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In table 4, the code provisions regarding maximum working time 
are classified according to kind of labor covered. A subdivision has 
heen made in the case of codes providing for a 40-hour work week, to 
show those making provision for a flat 40-hour week, those permitting 
extra time at peak periods, and those allowing the averaging of hours 
over a specified period. This separation was not made for the other 
hours groups. 

Model weekly hours for all labor, for factory or ‘“‘general’”’ labor 
and office workers are concentrated at 40 per week. The flat 40-hour 
week is favored less than the 40-hour week either with special allow- 
ances for periods of peak or concentrated demand or with the privilege 
of averaging working time over given periods of weeks or months as 
long as the 40-hour average is maintained. While the codes establish- 
ing the same maximum for all labor covered provide the flat 40-hour 
week and the 40-hour week with peak allowances more frequently 
than the average 40-hour week, the modal group of code provisions 
for factory or ‘‘general’’ workers is 40 hours per week with peak allow- 
ances and that for office employees 40 per week averaged over various 
periods. The distributions for factory or ‘‘general” and office 
employees show a high degree of concentration at 40 hours per week 
with the flexible modifications mentioned. 

To curb the practice of averaging hours, an order wi.s promulgated 
by the National Recovery Administration in July 1934, stating that 
where flexibility was desired definite tolerances on an hourly or daily 
basis should be provided with overtime pay for the excess working 
time. This action was taken because the averaging provisions had 
proved unsatisfactory and difficult to enforce. Under the terms of 
the order, codes already approved were exempt from arbitrary modifi- 
cation and the changes were left to be made as conditions indicated 
the need. With few exceptions, the codes approved after the order 
was issued have provided flexibility through peak allowances rather 
than by averaging. Under the codes as originally approved, the 
period over which working time may be averaged is, in isolated cases, 
as long as an entire year, but the predominant period is 6 months. 
There are many variations, however, the specified averaging periods 
ranging from 1 to 6 months or from 2 to 13 weeks; the 13-week period 
is quite frequent. Even though, under the averaging provisions, the 
weekly working time is usually limited to a maximum of 48 hours, it 
has become apparent that by allowing such wide latitude regulariza- 
tion of employment is hampered. This accounts for the support by 
the National Recovery Administration of peak-period allowances as 
an alternative measure. When peak-period allowances are written 
into codes it is the practice to permit 8 hours per week above the 
regular schedule, or a 48-hour week, during 6 or 8 weeks in each 6- 
month period. 
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Three of the 55 codes setting the same maximum hours for al! ey. 
ployees covered (the bituminous coal, pasted shoe stock, and the 
undergarment and negligee industry codes) provide weekly wo: kine 
time of less than 40 hours. This group represents 5.4 percent «! the 
total. In addition the motor vehicle retailing and wholesale auto. 
tive trade codes (forming 3.6 percent of the total) both establish 
general maximum of 44 hours. The maximum for factory or “vep- 
eral” workers is less than 40 hours per week in 7.9 percent of the tot,| 
codes and in excess of that amount in 5.8 percent and for office em- 
ployees these percentages are 1.4 and 7.7, respectively. The above 
figures indicate the relatively favored position of labor where a single 
maximum is established. 

Factory or “‘general”’ labor is in general subject to more stringent 
hours limitations than are office workers. Codes fixing maximum 
hours of less than 40 per week for factory or ‘‘general’’ workers cover 
a variety of industries. The cast-iron soil pipe industry has the dis- 
tinction of providing the lowest weekly maximum (27 hours) while the 
bituminous road material industry is next, with 32 hours. The re- 
maining industries with weekly hours of less than 40 are concentrated 
in the groups between 35 and 37% hours per week, and include, in sub- 
stantial number, various branches of the clothing industry, such as 
the manufacture of blouses and skirts, cotton garments, dresses, furs, 
men’s clothing, men’s neckwear, merchants’ and custom tailoring, 
millinery, and undergarments and negligees. Also included in this 
latter group are such large employing industries as bituminous coal 
and electrical manufacturing and at least one of the important heavy 
industries—shipbuilding. However, in a number of the codes with 
normal weekly working limits of less than 40 hours, systems of peak- 
period allowances and averaging hours are permitted, just as in the 
codes with higher weekly hour limits. 

The great majority of the retail, service, and wholesale trades 
operate under codes which permit weekly working time in excess of 
40 hours. Hotels and restaurants are allowed up to 54 hours in a 
week and the bowling and billiard code establishes a 52-hour week. 
A number of branches of retail trade have sliding scales of working 
time, from 40 to 48 or 56 hours per week, depending upon the custom- 
ary store hours of the particular business. For wholesale trade the 
allowances are less liberal, some of the codes placing a 40-hour maxi- 
mum on weekly employment and others allowing 44 or 48 hours with 
the proviso that flexibility may be obtained either through averaving 
hours or by working extra hours in periods of peak demand. A 
number of the automotive trades (including motor vehicle retailing 
and storage), transit, household goods storage, and trucking also fall 
in the group of codes having hours in excess of 40 per week. A sinall 
number of codes establish different maximum hours on a seasonal 
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hasis (i. €., retail solid fuel, 40 per week for 4 months and 48 per week 
for 8 months) or permit an average over a biweekly period (fishery 
industry, 90 hours in 2 weeks) or set different maximums on a geo- 
graphic basis (salt, 42 hours per week, 48 per week in South and 
California).® | 

It is significant that the 3 codes establishing hours limitations 
below 40 per week for office employees are codes that also provide 
relatively favorable standards for factory workers or ‘‘general.”’ 
On the other hand, it is found that where schedules in excess of 40 
hours per week are fixed for office employees the maximum for factory 
or ‘ general’’ workers is usually lower. For example, of the 8 codes 
with a 44-hour week for office workers, either with or without some 
allowance for flexibility, 6 provide a 40-hour week for factory or 
“seneral’’ workers, 1 a 37-hour week, and only 1 a 44-hour week. 

Table 4 shows that the modal working week for engineers or firemen 
or both is 44 hours. In many cases the 44-hour week is allowed by 
reason of a 10 percent tolerance above the regular 40 hours established 
for factory employees. In addition to the 79 codes with provisions 
for engineers, etc., falling within the 44-hour group, 27 codes provide 
for 168 hours in a 4-week period for this class of labor, which when 
reduced to a weekly basis also yields an average working week of 
44 hours. Four percent of the total number of codes specifying the 
hours that engineers or firemen may work fix a maximum of 40 
hours, either with or without provisions for flexibility, and of the 8 
codes with such restrictions 3 are for clothing trades (hats, infants’ 
and children’s wear, and men’s neckwear). A very substantial 
number of codes (15.7 percent of the total) permit the employment of 
engineers or firemen for a maximum of 48 hours. Among the codes 
with a 56-hour week for engineers or firemen (4 percent of the total), 
the working week is in most instances identical with that permitted 
for watchmen. 

The figures indicate, however, that on the whole engineers or fire- 
men are subject to shorter hours than are watchmen, the modal work- 
ing week for the latter group being 56 hours. Certain codes, such 
as those for the subdivisions of the céncrete industry and for sandstone 
and crushed stone, provide a working week as high as 60 or 64 hours 
for watchmen. In only a single instance (the men’s neckwear in- 
dustry) is the watchman’s working week limited to 40 hours. . By the 
terms of one group of codes, listed in the table as “‘combinations of 
hours”, watchmen are subject to a 42-hour limitation by means of 
an averaging provision that makes it possible for the men to work in 
pairs, each working 36 and 48 hours alternately. 


’ For tabulation of the hours provisions for factory or “general"’ workers see p. 598. 
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Daily Working Time and Days per Week 


The 8-hour day and 6-day week prevail under approved codes fo, 


the rank and file of labor. There are instances in which the 8-howr day 
is accepted as the normal working time but the maximum allow» ))le jc 
raised to 9 so that peak requirements may be met, especially for office 
work. Under the small number of codes establishing a week of Jes: 


than 40 hours, working days of 7 or 7% hours in length are found. With 
these exceptions code variations from the 8-hour day are largely pro. 
vided for maintenance men, including engineers, firemen, and watch- 
men, and the limit may run as high as 12 hours in 24. 

Certain codes stipulate a 5-day week. However, as already indi- 
cated, provisions are quite common which permit either that labor 
may be employed for hours in excess of the regular maximum during 
specified periods in the year or that the working time may be averaged 
over given periods as long as the weekly average stipulated by the 
code is maintained. As such provisions are usually predicated on an 
8-hour day and a maximum working week of 48 hours, either with or 
without the payment of overtime for the 8 hours in excess of the regular 
weekly working time, the code terms must be so framed that a sixth 
day of labor may be required of workers in any week even though tinder 
normal conditions they work only 5. 


Machine-Hour Limitations and Control of Plant Working Time 


SUPPLEMENTING the regulation of the spread and regularization of 
working time for the individual, code limitations have in some in- 
stances been placed on the number of hours’ operation of machines 
and the total plant working time. Experimental work has also been 
carried on with respect to restricting the speed of machine operation 
and the installation of new machinery. The possibilities and the 
effects of the latter phases of production control are still being con- 
sidered, particularly in the textile industry under the work-assignment 
boards set up by Executive order. Regulations of this kind have been 
difficult to enforce. Provisions limiting machine-hours and _ plant 
working time have undergone no change and have formed the basis for 
curtailment of working time by given percentages or for total sliut- 
down of the industry for limited periods. It is significant that all o! 
these measures of control have been employed in large part in the 
production of textiles and garments, industries recognized as suffering 
from a serious overcapacity in productive equipment. 

Among the codes approved in recent months there have been pro- 
portionately fewer with a plant or machine-hour limitation than «u- 
ing the earlier period of code making. Of the 535 approved codes 
here analyzed, only § percent contain one or more provisions limiting 
number of shifts, machine-hours, days of operation, or hours to be 
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worked in any one day; of the 409 codes approved at the end of 
April 1934, 12 percent were in this class. The most common method of 
achieving such limitations is to limit the number of shifts per day. 
Codes setting limits of one or two shifts are equally numerous as may 
be seen in the following tabular analysis: 


Limitation of shifts to— Number of codes 


1 and 2 shifts in combination -_-__--_--- 
Limitation of hours of operation— 

LS Res RD ee 

ey WL oo ode a a Oe ou 
Limitation of days per week 


a care ' : fected Gln axl . 45 


Codes limiting operation on the basis of shifts represent 37 out of 
the total of 45. The codes having allowances for a combination of 
shifts are those covering underwear and allied products industry 
(permitting 1-shift operation of sewing machines and 2-shift operation 
of knitting machines) and the knitted outerwear industry (allowing 
2 shifts for productive machinery and 1 shift for others, or 1 shift for 
all). Among the 6 codes specifying the number of hours that may be 
worked in a week, 1 sets the limit at 40 hours per week averaged over 
§ months, 1 at 52 hours per week, 2 at 80 per week with an exception 
for a subdivision of one industry, and 2 at 144 hours per week, the 
restriction in one instance being placed on paper machines only and in 
the other on plant operation. Other codes, in considerable number, 
fix the hours between which work may be carried on, particularly for 
women, and in the retail and wholesale trades store hours are established 
as a basis for working time of employees. These provisions are not 
here listed but the foregoing tabulation shows the variety in methods 
of production control and makes it clear that such limitations do not 
necessarily apply to the entire plant but may cover only certain 
machines or departments. 


Provisions for Overtime Pay 


Tue NEED for estabhshing rates of pay for overtime work arises 
from the very general occurrence of provisions permitting an extension 
of the regular working time either by allowing hours to be averaged 
over specified periods or by fixing definite additions to the usual 
schedule in periods of concentrated demand. Such extensions are 
sometimes regarded as part of the usual scheduled hours but more 
often they are considered overtime for which extra compensation 
must be paid. A few codes establish overtime pay only for employ- 
ment on Sundays or special holidays. Whatever the definition of 
overtime used, the principle of extra pay for such employment is 
recognized in 86 percent of the approved codes. 
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., lime and a half is the rate at which overtime is most gen rally 
compensated, with time and a third ranking next in frequency, 4 
small number of codes authorize double rates in certain skilled oe. 
pations, or the prevailing rate in a given district, or sometimes the 
granting of compensatory free time during the regular working |\ou:s 
Some codes establish several hourly overtime rates of pay, depe nding 
upon the class of workers compensated. 

Table 5 shows the distribution of the codes containing provisions 
for overtime pay for certain classes of workers most commonly 
covered. Highly skilled workers on continuous processes, recilay 
repair and maintenance employees, shipping clerks, chauffeurs, etc. 
not shown in the table, are covered by overtime provisions in some 
cases, but the inclusion of these classes is not customary. 


Table 5.—Distribution of Provisions for Overtime Pay, Classified by Rate of Pay 
and Class of Employees 
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Overtime pay is granted to factory or “general” workers under 
more codes (318) than to any other class of employees. Those engaged 
in emergency maintenance and repair work form the second largest 
group so compensated (258). For watchmen, engineers, and [ire- 
men, overtime pay is provided in only a small number of codes (80). 
Extra compensation is least often established for office workers (23); 
the reason for this is evident when it is remembered that it is a more 
common practice to average the hours of office employees than to 
set a flat maximum or to provide for peak allowances and that thie 
extra hours worked in one period are offset by shorter hours at 
another time. The lack of extra pay provisions for watchmen, 
engineers, and firemen is also explained, at least in part, by the 
unusually long hours fixed as their regular working time. 

Time and a half is somewhat more common than time and a third 
as overtime compensation for the factory or “‘general’”’ employ ces 
and the emergency maintenance and repair workers, but the latter 
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rate is more usual for watchmen, engineers, and firemen, and for 
office or sales employees. In no instance is factory employees’ over- 
time paid for at regular rates but for all three of the other classifica- 
tions covered by the table regular rates are provided for under two 
or more codes (5 codes, in the case of watchmen, engineers, or firemen). 
On the other hand, the prevailing rate appears for factory employees 
in two industries, namely, daily newspaper and graphic ai.o, but 
nowhere else does this rate appear. In one industry double the 
hourly rate is authorized for overtime employment. 

Of the small number of codes that do not provide for overtime pay 
a few either prohibit such employment or make no allowance for 
employment beyond the scheduled maximum. However, it is more 
usual to find that the codes that do not grant overtime pay are so 
planned that extra hours may be worked under the averaging provi- 
sions or peak-season allowances permitting extra working time during 
fixed periods. 

Control of Child Labor 


Ace 16 is the accepted minimum for employment of minors under 
codes, but higher age limits are established for industries and occupa- 
tions with peculiar hazards. Notable exceptions to the general 
\6-year minimum occur in the codes covering the various branches of 


retail trade and the distribution of periodicals. Under the retail 
codes, While minors of 14 and 15 may be employed, their hours are 
restricted to 3 per day, so timed as not to conflict with school hours, 
or to 1 day of 8 hours each week. Under the daily newspaper and 
graphie arts codes the 3-hour per day limit is also established and is 
applicable to minors of 14 and 15. The theatrical and radio codes 
stipulate that to fill child parts, employment of minors under 16 may 
be arranged by special permission. 

In table 6 the code provisions for employment of minors are shown, 


classified by the ages below which children are barred from employ- 
ment. 


Table 6.—Distribution of Codes Limiting Employment of Minors, Classified by 
Ages Below Which Children are Barred from Employment 








Ages below which minors are excluded from employment : Percent 
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More than three-fourths (78.5 percent) of all the codes set 16 years 
as the minimum age in any employment and 18 years in occupations 
having peculiar hazards. A total of 357 codes fix the minimum age 
for employment at 16 with a further requirement that in hazardoys 
or unhealthful occupations no minor under 18 may be employed. 
In 63 codes the 18-year minimum applies to employees in maniifac- 
turing or processing, and those operating machinery or engaged jn 
mining or underground work, while the 16-year standard is fixed fo, 
office or nonmanufacturing employees. Codes having a flat 16-year 
minimum make up the next largest single group (79); of these ll 
but 16 were approved before the close of 1933, i. e., before the hicher 
exemption mentioned became general. The small group of 13 codes 
that prohibit employment of any minors under 18 includes the fol- 
lowing industries: Burlesque theater, coal dock, concrete masonry, 
concrete pipe manufacturing, natural cleft stone, pyrotechnic, quick- 
silver, railway brass car and locomotive bearings and castings manu- 
facturing, rock and slag wool, shower door, slate, wiping cloth, and 
wrecking and salvage. The highest standards have been placed on 
employment in the bedding, motor bus, processed or refined fish oil, 
and salt producing industries, for which the general minimum is age 
16 and the standard in special fields is 21. 


Control and Exemptions of Miscellaneous Labor Groups 


In THE course of operations under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act certain extracode agencies and principles have been established 
to deal with special industrial situations that appeared to threaten 
the equalization of competitive conditions for all units of private 
business operating under codes. The problems referred to include 
the exemption of retail and service trades from code limitations under 
given conditions, the control of apprenticeship standards, employ- 
ment of handicapped employees, homework, wage payments in 
scrip, and prison iabor. By Executive action authorized under 
title I of the Recovery Act, principles governing some of these points 
have been laid down which do not always apply if there is code 
provision, but do serve to fix conditions of employment if this has 
not been done under code terms. The measures taken in these 
fields both under codes and supplementary to code terms will be 
summarized briefly. 


Retail and Service Trade Exemptions from Codes 


It has been customary to blanket under codes all industries or 
trades covered by the definition of the industry given in the code, 
making no exceptions for individual firms that, because of size, 
location, or other reasons (including shortage of labor), are unable 
to conform with the requirements fixed. In order to secure a post- 
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ponement in putting the provisions into effect or to remove any unit 
from the necessity of complying with the code requirements, it is 
usually necessary to make application to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, and the plea may be granted or refused on the basis of 
findings. However, two groups of industry and trade have been 
exempt from certain limitations under codes: (1) Retail trades and 
service industries in towns of less than 2,500 population for which 
¥ the exemption extends to all labor provisions except those controlling 
the employment of child labor and the statutory requirements for 
collective bargaining, but it is required that the provisions setting 
forth fair trade practices be observed; and (2) service trades, which 
are exempt from the fair-trade-practice provisions of codes but are 
subject to the labor provisions in their entirety. The second group 
includes such trades as motor-vehicle storage and parking, bowling 
and billiard, cleaning and dyeing, shoe rebuilding, advertising-display 
installation, advertising distributing, and barber shop trades, irre- 
spective of the size of community in which the business is operating. 
It is apparent that the result of these two classes of exemptions is to 
place certain small units in the service trades, i. e., in towns of less 
than 2,500 population, outside the limits of both the labor and fair- 
trade-practice provisions commonly imposed under codes; the single 
exception is that restrictions on employment of child labor must be 
observed. Local trade-practice agreements may be entered into if 
supported by 85 percent of the members of the trade. 

The first action taken to exempt the service trades from the fair- 
trade-practice provisions was an Executive order of May 26, 1934, 
which left to the Administrator the designation of particular service 
trades to be exempted; the Administrator on May 28 named the 
service trades listed in the preceding paragraph. On August 13, 
1934, the Administration moved to bring the still uncodified service 
trades under labor standards, by announcing that employers would 
be cireularized through the post office. The employers were asked 
to sign applications for official copies of the code Blue Eagle and the 
labor provisions affecting them, this action and display of the Blue 
Eagle being accepted as evidence of compliance with code labor 
provisions. 


Apprenticeship Provisions 


A good many industries have undertaken to control the working 
conditions of apprentices and learners through codes, by laying down 
limits as to duration of the apprenticeship period, restricting the 
number of apprentices to be employed, and fixing special wage rates 
for such labor. Provisions of this kind lack uniformity, the learning 
periods set ranging from 6 weeks to 6 months, with allowances up 
tol year. The permitted number of apprentices is sometimes fixed 
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on a percentage basis, as 5 to 10 percent of total workers or total 


productive workers. The rates of pay of apprentices are \ ially 
70, 80, or 90 percent of the code minimum for regular wo: \ers 
F pilin to include standards for apprentices has resulted in conf isioy 
except in the industries whose apprenticeship training programs 


antedated the recovery program. 

By Executive order of June 27, 1934, new rules were prescribed 
governing the employment of apprentices, and the President sj ated 
that no code provision should “be so construed or applied as to yio- 
late’’ the rules established by the order. By this order the Presiden 
made it possible to employ an apprentice at less than code rates oy 
for hours in excess of the code allowance upon permission from) the 
agency designated by the Secretary of Labor and a certificate per- 
mitting such employment under the approved training program. Th 
term “apprentice’’ as defined in the order means a person of at leas' 
16 years of age who has entered a written contract with an employer 
providing for at least 2,000 hours of reasonably continuous emp)oy- 
ment under an approved training program. Under this order the 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training was established, wit!) the 
Secretary of Labor as chairman; the membership includes one repre- 
sentative and one alternate from the Office of Education of the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Department of Labor, and the National 
Recovery Administration. The Committee advises the Secretary of 
Labor in the exercise of its powers under the Executive order and in 
enforcing the standards and regulations. 

The Secretary of Labor issued regulations on August 14, 1934, 
authorizing the Committee to proceed with the preparation of basic 
standards for use in developing apprentice-training programs. 
These regulations provide that standards may vary according to 
occupation or industry but must include, in addition to the require- 
ments established by the President, provisions that: (1) The ap- 
prentice-training period may not be less than 2,000 nor more than 
10,000 hours of reasonably continuous employment; (2) at least 144 
hours must be devoted to group instruction on general as well as 
technical subjects, under direction of public authorities, and that 
this time be included in the maximum working hours prescribed in 
the applicable code, except that where the maximum is 40 hours or 
less per week the hours devoted to study may in the discretion o! 
the appropriate authority be in addition to the regular hours, but 
with 44 hours per week the absolute maximum including hours of 
instruction; and (3) the beginning wage must ordinarily not be ‘css 
than 25 percent of the basic rate for journeymen in the locality, and 
must be increased periodically so that the average rate for appren- 
tices will be not less than 50 percent of the journeyman’s basic wage 
for the entire period of apprenticeship. 
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The Secretary of Labor has ordered the Committee to study 
existing State agencies which have been or may be designated to 
supervise apprentice training and to make recommendations as to 
the designation of these or other agencies, either regional, local, 
general, or special, to supervise training. Any agency so designated 
must place training and education of apprentices first in its program 
and adopt basic standards at least as strict as those of the Secretary 
of Labor. Such agencies must be authorized to issue certificates to 
apprentices, and must work out and enforce a plan to supervise 
apprentice training subject to approval of the Secretary of Labor 
and make full use of the service of the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prentice Training. 

These regulations do not apply to an employer operating under a 
code having apprentice training provisions that have been or may be 
approved by the Secretary of Labor. 


Provisions for Handicapped Workers 


An Executive order of February 17, 1934, made possible the em- 
ployment of handicapped workers under all codes. Prior to that 
time provisions for such employment had been written into codes 
but without standardization as to rates of pay or proportion of such 
employees in the labor force. In some cases the codes exempted the 


handicapped from all the labor standards established. The Presi- 
dent’s order did not replace existing code provisions but made it 
possible for employers, operating under codes which contained no 
provision for the employment of the handicapped, to take on such 
workers, and gave the United States Department of Labor power to 
designate State officials to issue certificates to handicapped workers 
permitting employment at less than code rates. The Secretary’s 
Committee on Minimum Wage was made the administrative agent 
of the Department of Labor. In a memorandum of April 11, 1934, 
sent to State officials authorized to issue certificates to handicapped 
workers, the Committee announced that under codes not fixing con- 
ditions of employment for handicapped workers the rate of pay 
would be 75 percent of the code minimum and these workers could 
not exceed 5 percent of the total number of employees. Handi- 
capped workers paid in accordance with code provision must be 
certificated by the proper State agency but may be kept at work 
pending the issuance or refusal of the certificate. 

A doctor’s certificate must be obtained for all persons employed as 
handicapped workers befora the State certificate is issued. Persons 
80 classified must actually have some infirmity resulting from age, 
physical or mental defects, or injury, that impairs their earning 
capacity. 
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Certificates cannot be given to employees simply because they ar. 
found to be slow or inefficient, or to individuals with some phiysicq| 
or mental defect that does not affect earning power in the specific 
occupation in which they are engaged. The Secretary’s Comniitte: 
on Minimum Wage has sought to introduce uniform safegiards 
keeping these factors in mind. 

The principle has also been established that the reduction i: the 
wage paid to handicapped persons should be proportionate to the 
reduction in their efficiency, and indiscriminate application of tle 7; 
percent rate, regardless of the degree of disability, has been barred 
as inequitable. 

Employers must report to the agencies designated to issue certifi. 
cates for handicapped workers, any cases of employment of severely 
injured persons on light work who are being compensated for partia! 
disability. They must report on the wages paid, the date of begin. 
ning work and the date when the employee returns to his regula 
employment. If the State agency orders that such work be discon- 
tinued the employer must comply. 


Provisions for Homework 


In the clothing industries, where homework has long been a factor 
in undermining the level of wages and keeping working hours long. 
a determined effort has been made either to prohibit homework 
entirely by code agreement or to subject it to the same limitations 
that exist under factory operation. The first step was toward aboli- 
tion of the practice of homework, either outright or by stages, with 
a certain proportion of the homeworkers to be dropped at given in- 
tervals (as under the code for the leather and woolen knit glove 
industry). Later, the National Recovery Administration set up ® 
special committee to determine a homework policy. Upon the basis 
of this committee’s findings, an Executive order was issued May 15, 
1934, permitting homework at the applicable code wage for persons 
incapacitated for factory work by reason of injury, etc., persons 
responsible for the care of a person who is bedridden or invalided, 
and workers accustomed to this method of earning a living before 
code limitations became effective. The order applies to all codes 
except those covering the handling of food and allied products. 
Under codes providing for the gradual elimination of homework, the 
terms of the Executive order do not come into force until after the 
date the code prohibitions become completely effective. 

The administration of this order is in the hands of the Secretary's 
Committee on Minimum Wage. Certificates for homework are issued 
by State agencies designated by the United States Department of 
Labor upon joint application of the employer and the homeworker. 
The homeworker must be certificated by the State agency determined 
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by the United States Department of Labor and must be free of con- 
tagious diseases and maintain certain standards of sanitation. If at 
any time investigation shows that the reason for permitting home- 
work has ceased to exist certificates may be revoked. While there is 
no rule as to the number of workers who may be given homework, 
agents issuing certificates have been cautioned to use restraint. 

Rates paid to homeworkers must yield as much as rates paid for 
the same work done in the factory. All materials and findings must 
be supplied by the employer and delivered and returned without 
expense to the worker. No deductions may be made for spoiled 
work. The homeworker must pledge himself not to allow other per- 
sons to assist in any part of the homework. The assignment of more 
work than it is possible to complete in the applicable code hours is 


prohibited. 
Payment of Wages in Scrip 


A large number of codes specify that payment of wages shall be 
made either in currency or by check. In many industries this does 
not involve a departure from established custom, but it is a signifi- 
cant feature in a code such as that for the bituminous-coal industry, 
where labor has long sought to obtain cash wage payments in order 
to become free from the necessity of trading at company stores. 
Codes for certain of the distributive trades contain a provision that 
scrip will be accepted up to a stated date, thus allowing time for a 
study of the economic and social effects of such wage payments. 

A special committee of three was appointed by the National 
Recovery Administrator in March 1934 to investigate both scrip 
payments of wages and receipts of scrip by retailers in lieu of cash. 
The committee reported as regards company stores and wage pay- 
ments in scrip. The effectiveness of the code provisions on these 
points has been postponed on several occasions to permit additional 
study of the findings. 

Prison Labor 


Under certain codes approved in the early months of operation 
under the Recovery Act provisions were adopted laying down the 
principle that the output of penal, reformatory, or correctional 
institutions should enter the open market only on a basis fairly 
competitive with similar merchandise not so produced. 

Because of the economic and social questions involved, this led to 
a movement to control the manufacture and sale of such goods along 
State lines, and a “‘compact”’ was drawn up for adoption by the States. 
This compact was approved by the President in April 1934 and was 
approved by the majority of States before the end of the year. Under 
its terms working hours in prison shops may not exceed those estab- 
lished for competing private industry (and in no case exceed 40 per 
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week) and goods may not be sold below the fair current price pre Vailing 
in the markets where normally sold. In fixing prices, the cost of 
production of the prison goods must be computed taking into account 
the same allowances for labor and overhead paid in domestic, private 
industry on competing and comparabie products. This action 
removed from the jurisdiction of codes all questions involving the 
production of prison-made goods, while at the same time placing 
prison industries on a fair competitive basis and making it possible 
for the selling trades to handle the products of prisons. 

The whole question of prison labor was reopened in connection with 
the revision of working standards under the cotton-garment industry, 
by the Executive order of October 12, 1934. The committee named 
under this order to study prison-labor competition in the manufacture 
of cotton garments stated in its report that the basic aims of labor are 
incompatible with the purpose of the prison compact and that nothing 
short of complete withdrawal of prison goods from competitive 
markets and a program of prison production for State use would 
settle the controversy. Strict adherence to the prison-labor compact 
was recommended until a long-range plan could be worked out. An 
outline for such a plan was placed before the Administration by the 
committee. The Federal Prison Industries Corporation has since 
been appointed to consider ways of securing greater variety in the 
goods produced by the prisons so that prison competition may not 
rest so heavily upon any one industry, such as the manufacture of 
cotton garments. 


Classification of Codes According to Maximum Weekly Working Hours Allowed for 
Factory or ‘‘General”’ Employees 


27 hours (1) Fur dressing and fur dyeing. 

Cast-iron soil pipe. Print roller and print block manufacturing 

oP cents U1) 86 hours (8) 
Bituminous road material. Canning. 

Cotton garment. 

$5 hours (7) Electrical manufacturing. 
Bituminous coal.! Men’s clothing. 
Blouse and skirt. Merchant and custom tailoring. 
Coat and suit. Processed or refined fish oil. 
Fur manufacturing. Shipbuilding and ship repair. 
Millinery. Shoulder pad. 
Pipe nipple. 


Pleating, stitching, and Bonnaz hand embroidery. 96 hours, escraged ever petied of weeks or months (6 


85 hours, averaged over period of weeks or months (2) 


Cement. 
Fire-extinguishing-appliance manufacturing. Laundry and dry-cleaning machinery manufactur 
Motor fire-apparatus manufacturing. ing. 
Oil burner. 
85 hours, with allowances in peak periods (4) Refractories. 
Dress. Rubber tire. 
Envelop. Structural clay products. 





| This is the only provision governing hours for the regular working force. 
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96 hours, with allowances in peak periods (7) 


cast-iron pressure pipe. 
Men's neck wear. 

pasted shoe stock .! 
Public seating. 

Rolling steel door. 
Upward-acting door. 
wholesale confectioners. 









874% hours (2) 





Covered button. 
Undergarment and negligee.! 







40 hours (147) 





Academic costume. 

Advertising display installation. 

Air transport. 

Animal soft hair. 

Art needlework. 

Artificial flower and feather. 

Artificial-limb manufacturing.! 

Automatie sprinkler. 

Baking. 

Bias tape. 

Bicycle. 

Boiler manufacturing.! 

Broom manufacturing. 

Builders’ supplies trade. 

Burlesque theatrical. 

Candle manufacturing and beeswax bleachers and 
refiners. 

Candlewick bedspread. 

Canned salmon. 

Cap and cloth hat. 

Car advertising. 

Celluloid button, buckle, and novelty manufac- 
turing. 

China clay producing. 

Coffee. 

Coin-operated machine manufacturing. 

Commercial aviation. 

Commercial fixture. 

Copper and brass mill products. 

Corset and brassiére.! 

Cotton pickery. 

Cotton textile. 

Crushed stone, sand and gravel, and slag. 

Curled hair manufacturing. 

Daily newspaper. 

Dog food. 

Drapery and upholstery trimming. 

Electric and neon sign. 

End-grain strip wood block. 








































Hair and jute felt. 
Hair cloth. 
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' This is the only provision governing hours for the regular working force. 





Hat manufacturing. 

Hatters’ fur cutting. 

Horsehair dressing. 

Hosiery. 

Household ice refrigerator. 

Importing trade. 

Industry of collective manufacture for door-to-door 
distribution. 

Infants’ and children’s wear. 

Knitted outerwear. 

Lace manufacturing.' 

Ladies’ handbag. 

Leather and knitted wool glove.! 

Legitimate theatrical. 

Licorice. 

Luggage and fancy leather goods. 

Lumber and timber products.! 

Machined waste manufacturing. 

Malt products. 

Manganese. 

Manufacturing and wholesale surgical. 

Marine auxiliary machinery. 

Mayonnaise. 

Men’s garter, suspender and belt manufacturing. 

Metal hat die and wood hat block.! 

Metal tank. 

Metal window. 

Millinery and dress-trimming braid and textile.' 

Mopstick. 

Motion picture. 

Motion-picture laboratory.! 

Motorcycle manufacturing. 

Narrow fabrics. 

Needlework industry in Puerto Rico. 

Nottingham lace curtain. 

Novelty curtain draperies, bedspreads, and novelty 
pillow. 

Outdoor advertising. 

Oyster-shell crushers. 

Paper distributing. 

Paper-making-machine builders. 

Paper, stationery, and tablet manufacturing. 

Peanut butter. 

Pharmaceutical and biological. 

Photographic and photo finishing. 

Piano manufacturing. 

Plumbago crucible. 

Plumbing fixtures !. 

Pottery supplies and backwall radiant. 

Powder puff.! 

Precious jewelry producing. 

Private home study school.' 

Quicksilver. 

Radio broadcasting. 

Raw peanut milling. 

Rayon and silk dyeing and printing. 

Ready-mixed concrete. 

Retail lumber, lumber products, building materials, 
and building specialties. 

River and harbor improvement. 

Robe and allied products. 

Sand-lime brick. 

Sanitary napkin and cleansing tissue. 

Schiffii, hand machine embroidery and embroidery 

thread and scallop cutting. 
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Scrap iron, nonferrous scrap metals, and waste mate- 
rials trade. 

Secondary steel products warehousing. 

Sewing machine. 

Shower door. 

Silk textile. 

Slit fabric. 

Smoking pipe manufacturing. 

Solid braided cord. 

Spice grinding. 

Steel tubular and firebox boiler.! 

Structural steel and iron fabricating. 

Surgical dressings. 

Table oilcloth. 

Tale and soapstone. 

Tank car service. 

Terra cotta.! 

Textile examining, shrinking, and refinishing. 

Throwing. 

Umbrella. 

Upholstery and drapery textile. 

Upholstery spring and accessories. 

Vacuum cleaner manufacturing. 

Valve and fittings. 

Vegetable ivory button. 

Velvet. 

Wallpaper manufacturing.'! 

Wet mop manufacturing. 

Wholesale coal.! 

Wholesaling or distributing trade. 

Wiping cloth. 

Wire, rod, and tube die manufacturing.'! 

Wood plug. 

Wooden insulator pin and bracket manufacturing. 

Wool felt manufacturing. 

Wool textile. 

Wool trade. 

Wrecking and salvage. 

Yeast. 


40 hours, averaged over period of weeks or months (92) 


Advertising distributing trade. 

All-metal insect screen. 

American glassware. 

Animal glue. 

Asphalt and mastic tile. 

Athletic goods. 

Automobile manufacturing. 

Automotive parts and equipment manufacturing. 

Ball clay production.! 

Bankers.! 

Brush manufacturing. 

Buff and polishing wheel. 

Buffing and polishing composition. 

Canning and packing machinery.! 

Cap and closure. - 

Carbon black manufacturing.! 

Chemical manufacturing. 

Chinaware and porcelain manufacturing. 

Clay drain tile manufacturing. 

Cleaning and dyeing (48 per week, cierks employed 
by retailers). 

Concrete pipe manufacturing. 

Copper. 

Cordage and twine. 
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Cork. 

Corrugated and solid fiber shipping container 

Crown manufacturing. 

Dental goods and equipment industry and trade 

Dry and polishing mop manufacturing. 

Dry color. 

Earthenware manufacturing. 

Electric storage and wet primary battery. 

Farm equipment. 

Feldspar. 

Floor and wall clay tile manufacturing. 

Fuller’s earth producing and marketing. 

Funeral supply. 

Furniture and floor wax and polishing. 

Furniture manufacturing. 

Glass container. 

Graphic arts. 

Gypsum. 

Hardwood distillation. 

Industrial supplies and machinery distributor 
trade.! 

Iron and steel.! 

Leather.! 

Light sewing. 

Lime.! 

Limestone. 

Linoleum and felt base manufacturing.' 

Lye. 

Machine tool and equipment distributing 

Marble quarrying and finishing. 

Marking devices. 

Musical merchandise manufacturing. 

Mutual savings banks. 

Natural cleft stone. 

Newsprint. 

Office equipment manufacturing. 

Ornamental molding, carving and turning 

Oxyacetylene. 

Paper and pulp. 

Paper bag manufacturing. 

Paperboard. 

Petroleum equipment. 

Photoengraving. 

Photographic manufacturing. 

Porcelain breakfast furniture. 

Printing ink manufacturing. 

Railway safety appliance. 

Rayon and synthetic yarn producing.' 

Reclaimed riibber manufacturing. 

Reinforcing materials fabricating.! 

Retail monument. 

Road machinery manufacturing. 

Rock crusher manufacturing. 

Saddlery manufacturing. 

Sandstone. 

Savings, building and loan associations.' 


Shoe and leather finish, polish, and cement manu- 


facturing. 
Silverware manufacturing. 
Slate. 
Soap and glycerine manufacturing. 
Soft fiber manufacturing. 
Soft lime rock. 
Steel casting. 
Steel plate fabricating. 
Tanning extract. 


1 This is the only provision governing hours for the regular working force. 
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Textile processing. 

Venetian blind. 

Vitrified clay, sewer pipe manufacturing. 
Waxed paper. 

Wood cased lead pencil manufacturing. 


40 hours with allowances in peak periods (222) 


Abrasive grain. 

Adhesive and ink. 

Advertising specialty manufacturing.! 

Air valve. 

Alloy casting. 

Alloys. 

Aluminum. 

American match, 

Antifriction bearing. 

Asbestos. 

Asphalt shingle and roofing. 

Assembled watch. 

Automotive chemical specialties manufacturing. 

Band instrument manufacturing. 

Bank and security vault manufacturing. 

Batting and padding. 

Beauty and barber mechanical equipment manu- 
facturing. 

Bedding manufacturing. 

Beverage dispensing equipment. 

Blackboard and blackboard eraser manufacturing. 

Bleached shellac manufacturing. 

Bobbin and spool. 

Book publishing. 

Boot and shoe.! 

Bottled soft drink. 

Bottling machinery and equipment manufacturing. 

Brattice cloth.! 

Bulk drinking straw, wrapped drinking straw, 
wrapped toothpick, and wrapped manicure stick. 

Business furniture, storage equipment and filing 
supply. 

Can manufacturing. 

Candy manufacturing. 

Canvas goods. 

Canvas stitched belt manufacturing. 

Card clothing. 

Carpet and rug manufacturing. 

Cast-iron boiler and cast-iron radiator. 

Chewing gum manufacturing. 

Chilled car wheel. 

Cigar container. 

Cigar manufacturing. 

Clay and shale roofing tile. 

Clay machinery. 

Cloth reel. 

Coal dock. 

Coated abrasives. 

Cocoa and chocolate manufacturing. 

Cold storage door manufacturing. 

Collapsible tube. 

Commercial refrigerator. 

Commercial vehicle body. 

Compressed air.! 

Conerete masonry. 

Construction. 

Construction machinery distributing. 

Cooking and heating appliance. 
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Corn cob pipe. 

Corrugated rolled-metal culvert pipe. 

Cotton cloth glove manufacturing. 

Cotton ginning machinery manufacturing. 

Counter type ice-cream freezer. 

Cylinder mold and dandy roll. 

Cylindrical liquid tight paper container. 

Dental laboratory. 

Die casting manufacturing. 

Dowel-pin manufacturing. 

Drop forging. 

Dry goods cotton batting. 

Electric hoist and monorail manufacturing. 

Electrotyping and stereotyping. 

Excelsior and excelsior products. 

Expanding and specialty paper products. 

Fabricated metal products manufacturing and 
metal finishing and metal coating. 

Fan and blower. 

Fiber wallboard. 

Fiber and metal work clothing button manufactur- 
ing. 

Flag manufacturing. 

Flavoring products. 

Flexible insulation. 

Floor machinery. 

Fluted cup, pan liner and lace paper. 

Folding paper box. 

Food dish and pulp and paper plate. 

Foundry equipment. 

Foundry supply. 

Fur dealing trade. 

Gas appliances and apparatus. 

Glazed and fancy paper. 

Grass and fiber rug manufacturing. 

Gray iron foundry. 

Grinding wheel. 

Gummed label and embossed seal. 

Gumming. 

Heat exchange.! 

Hide and leather working machine. 

Horseshoe and allied products manufacturing. 

Ice cream cone. 

Imported date packing. 

Imported green olive. 

Industrial furnace manufacturing. 

Industrial oil burning equipment. 

Industrial safety equipment industry and industrial 
safety equipment trade. 

Industry of wholesaling plumbing products, heat- 
ing products and/or distributing pipe fittings and 
valves. 

Insecticide and disinfectant manufacturing. 

Insulation board. 

Investment bankers. 

Knitting, braiding, and wire covering machine. 

Ladder manufacturing.' 

Laundry trade. 

Lead. 

Leather cloth and lacquered fabrics, window shade 
cloth and rollers, and book cloth and impregnated 
fabrics. 

Lightning rod manufacturing. 

Liquefied zas.! 

Loose leaf and blank book. 

Macaroni. 


‘This is the only provision governing hours for the regular working force. 
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Machine applied staple and stapling machine. 

Machine knife and allied stecl products. 

Machine tool and forging machinery.! 

Machinery and allied products. 

Malleable iron. 

Marine equipment. 

Mechanical packing. 

Medium and low-priced jewelry manufacturing. 

Metal etching. 

Metal hospital furniture manufacturing. 

Metal treating. 

Mica. 

Milk filtering materials and dairy products cotton 
wrappings. 

Newspaper printing press. 

Nickel and nickel alloy. 

Nonferrous and steel convector manufacturing. 

Nonferrous foundry. 

Open paper drinking cup and round nesting food 
container. 

Optical manufacturing.! 

Optical retail.! 

Optical wholesale industry and trade.! 

Package medicine. 

Packaging machinery. 

Paint, varnish, and lacquer manufacturing. 

Paper disk milk bottle cap. 

Paper makers’ felt. 

Pecan shelling. 

Perfume, cosmetic, and other toilet preparations. 

Photographic mount. 

Pickle packing. 

Picture molding and picture frame. 

Pipe organ. 

Preformed plastic products. 

Preserve, maraschino cherry, and glace fruit. 

Pretzel. 

Printers’ rollers. 

Printing equipment industry and trade. 

Pump manufacturing.! 

Punch board manufacturing.! 

Pyrotechnie manufacturing. 

Railroad special track equipment. 

Railway brass car and locomotive bearings and 
castings manufacturing. 

Railway car building. 

Ready-made furniture slip covers. 

Real estate brokerage.! 

Ring traveler.! 

Rock and slag wool manufacturing. 

Roofing granule manufacturing and distributing. 

Rubber manufacturing. 

Rug chemical processing trade. 

Safety razor and safety razor blade manufacturing. 

Sample card. 

Sanitary and waterproof specialties manufacturing. 

Sanitary milk buttle closure. 

Saw and steel products manufacturing. 

Scientific apparatus. 

Secondary aluminium. 

Set-up paper box manufacturing. 

Shoe last. 

Shoe machinery. 

Shoe pattern manufacturing.' 





1 This is the only provision governing hours fo: the regular working force. 
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Shovel, dragline, and crane. 

Shuttle manufacturing. 

Slide fastener. 

Small arms and ammunition. 

Smelting and refining of secondary metals into 
brass and bronze alloys in ingot form. 

Specialty accounting supply manufacturing: 

Spray painting and finishing equipment many. 
facturing. 

Stained and leaded glass. 

Stay manufacturing. 

Steam heating equipment. 

Steel joist. 

Steel wool. 

Stereotype dry mat. 

Stock exchange.! 

Stone finishing. 

Sulphonated oil manufacturing. 

Tag. 

Tapioca dry products. 

Textile bag. 

Textile machinery manufacturing.! 

Textile print roller engraving. 

Tool, die, and machine shop special. 

Toys and playthings. 

Trailer manufacturing. 

Transparent materials converters. 

Umbrella frame and umbrella hardware many. 
facturing. 

Underwear and allied products manufacturing 

Unit heater and/or unit ventilator manufacturing 

Used textile bag. 

Used textile machinery and accessories distributing 
trade. 

Wadding. 

Warni-air furnace manufacturing. 

Warm-air register. 

Washing and ironing machine manufacturing 

Watch case manufacturing.! 

Waterproof paper. 

Waterproofing, damipproofing, calking compounds, 
and concrete floor treatments manufacturing 

Welt manufacturing. 

Wholesale monumental granite. 

Wholesale monumental marble. 

Wholesale tobacco trade. 

Witch hazel. 

Women’s belts.' 

Wood heel. 

Wood preserving. 

Wood turning and shaping. 

Woven wood fabric shade. 
















44 hours (2) 


Motor vehicle retailing trade.! 
Transit (48 per week averaged over 6 months, cat 
house, bus operators, etc.). 


44 hours, with allowances in peak periods (°) 
Motor vehicle storage and parking. 


Wholesale automotive trade.! 
Wholesale food and grocery. 





ANALYSIS OF NRA 
















46 hours (1) 


Merchandise warehousing trade. 


48 hours (6) 


S into parber shop trade. 


Cinders, ashes, and scavenger trade.’ 
Household goods storage and moving trade. 
Refrigerated warehousing. 
shoe rebuilding trade. 

Toll bridge. 


manu- 


{8 hours, averaged over period of weeks or months (4) 


Domestic freight forwarding. 


Ice. 
Motorbus. 
Trucking. 


48 hours with allowances in peak periods (2) 


Retail food and grocery trade. 
Retail rubber tire and battery trade. 


52 hours (1) 
Bowling and billiard operating trade. 


54 hours with allowances in peak periods (1) 
Hotel. 





man 
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Combinations of hours averaging wnder 40 per week (4) 


Boat building and boat repairing (36 per week dur- 
ing 26 weeks and 42 per week during 26 weeks). 
Metal lath (32 per week, Nov. 1 to Mar. 1 and 40 per 
week Mar. 1 to Nov. 1 with peak allowances). 

Petroleum (72 in 2 weeks, 40 per week). 
Window glass (72 in 14 days with peak allowances). 


Combinations of hours (0 per week and over (11) 


Fishery (90 in any 2 weeks). 

Toland water carrier trade in eastern division of 
United States operating via New York canal sys 
tem.’ 

Restaurant.‘ 

Retail farm equipment. 

Retail jewelry.5 

Retail solid fuel.® 

Retail tobacco trade.’ 

Retail trade.’ 

Retail trade in Hawaii.’ 

Salt production.’ 

Surgical distributors’ trade.‘ 


No limitation on hours (1) 


Fur trapping contractors. 


Code withdrawn as unwarranted 1 year after approval. 


ing 140 per week between Dec. | and Apr. 1 and 44 per week Apr. | to Dee. 1. 













turing ‘48 per week for females and 54 per week for males. 
‘40 to 56 per week according to store hours including peak allowances. 
‘40 per week in 4 months and 48 per week in 8 months. 


ibuting 
140 to 56 per week according to store hours. 
$40 to 48 per week according to store hours. 


wounds, 
ring 


942 per week except in the South and California where maximum is 48. 
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Self-Help Activities Among the Unemployed in 
Washington, D. C 


By FLoreNcE E. PARKER, OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


ONCRETE results—in the form of hundreds of articles of cloth. 

ing, bedding, etc., providing a decided betterment in living cop. 
ditions—and the intangible but very real benefit of improved morale 
among the members have already been attained to considerable decree 
by the self-help groups of the District of Columbia. These are 
cooperative associations, formed among the unemployed, whiose 
purpose is to obtain, through the exchange of services or of goods, an 
increasing number and variety of the necessaries of life. 
Although the first self-help group in the United States was formed 
in the summer of 1931 it was not until the summer of 1934 that similar 


organizations were started in Washington, D.C. This lag was probably Capi 
due partly to the fact that, because of the large proportion of the 9 Fred 
city’s population employed in the service of the Federal Government, Geor 
the force of the depression was not felt in the District for a very con- 


Color 


siderable time after it had become serious elsewhere, and partly also Gabe 


to lack of leadership among the unemployed. Three associations were J ‘out 
formed in July, 4 in August, 2 in September, and 2 in December, 1934, 


Isaial 


and 2 have been formed since the beginning of 1935. On February |, i ?~ 
1935, therefore, there were in operation in the Nation’s capital 1} 
self-help groups. These groups had an active membership, on that 9 Mor 


date, of 722. 
Contrary to the experience in many other localities, the women’s 
sections of the Washington associations have been in general mor 
active than the men’s sections. This has been accounted for by 
several factors: The men’s projects, being mainly outdoor activities, 
have been hindered by, in¢lement, weather, and some of the projects 
which they have planned—such * as farming, hog raising, etc.— will 
require considerable funds and equipment, which take much time and 
effort to obtain. The women’s projects, on the other hand, have been 
indoor activities, mainly sewing, and have been favored by the distr- 
bution of Federal surplus commodities, and in two cases by grants of 
Federal funds. 
Another characteristic of the self-help movement in Washington |s 
the preponderance of Negroes participating. Whatever the cause, 
the self-help idea seems to have had more appeal for the colored than 
for the whi ple. A possible reason may be the large proportion 
604 
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of white-collar workers among the white unemployed in the District 
of Columbia, while self-help activities are apt to consist of various 
forms of manual work, for which these workers may have neither the 
desire nor the aptitude. Leadership also is a very important factor, 
and it is undoubtedly true that thus far a much higher quality of 
‘alent and leadership has been available among the colored groups 
than among the whites. Of the 13 groups, 8, with a membership of 


, 491, are colored. 
Oth- 


ial Projects Undertaken and Results Attained 


rale Tue table following shows for each association the date of formation, 

sree H® octive membership, and activities being carried on, February 1, 1935. 
are 

108e Table 1.—Membership and Activities of Self-Help Organizations in Washington, 


~ D. C., Feb. 1, 1935 








Race of mem-| Date of | Active | 























med Name of organization bership | formation) members Projects in operation 
ular 
| 1934 | 
ably Capitol New Deal Cooperative eee | 0 July 15 | 150 | Sewing. 
’ Mary Chureh Terrill Cooperative_-__---_- > are _ wes 32 Do. 
the Frederick Douglas Cooperative__............_|_.._- DO ecsdscs July 30 | 36 | Sewing, cleaning, and 
pressing. 
lent, Georgetown Colored Mothers ?..._...........|.-..-do....--- Aug. 1 | 48 | Sewing. 
North East Cooperative_____- ii bataicnine akakte — A id |---40..... 160 | Sewing and baby 
COn- clinic. 
Oe a cocks cewcdseccccucesl] Ws ccna ...do- 49 | Sewing. 
also Gabrielle Pelham Cooperative................| Negro.......| Aug. 14 25 Do. 
Harry Hopkins Cooperative_____- ee, 0 | = l 20 | Sewing, barbering. 
were SS ee oa en ee | | (ae 42 | Sewing, painting, 
| trucking, wall paper- 
934, | ing. 
lsgigh. ONese...+..-.-... we eS Ze wnat We ntatie dn Dec. 15 | 150 | Sewing, trucking. 
rv i. Progressive Self Help Cooperative__.........-|-.---- | Sette Pr 25 | Sewing, building, and 
. wrecking. 
il 13 | 1935 | 
Roosevelt Prosperity Cooperative. ......____- i an, 2 | 15 | Sewing. 
that Mary Norton Cooperative. ..............-.- ., eet | Jan. 15 | 70 | Shoe repairing. 
,, oT. ae bee sey Looe de 722 | 
| 
lens x 1 ey eR ne 
Total membership about 125, but many inactive due to lack of materials. 
more ! This group received a Federal grant of $580. 
' This group received a Federal grant of $550. 
r bY 
“a . ° . A . 
ities, Sewing.—It is evident from the foregoing table that sewing projects 


jects HJ predominate. The reason for this is simple: The women’s sections 
will Ji of the groups have been able to obtain, through the local relief author- 
and @M¥ities, large quantities of sheeting, ticking, percale, etc., from the 
been Mi Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. Several thousand yards of 
istri- HB goods have been distributed to these groups and have been made 
ts of Hi up into bed linen, dresses, ete. Sewing machines have generally been 
obtained by loan from members of the group or from friends; in other 
on is Hi cases they were given to the group outright. Two of the women’s 
uuse, M¥groups (noted in table 1) have received Federal grants of $550 and 
than ##$580, respectively, to enable them to buy needed erials which 
tion Fcould not be obtained from the Federal Surplus Relie™@orporation. 
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The quantities received and made up in the 18 self-help sewing 
rooms which were in operation during January 1935 are shown in the 
table following: 


Table 2.—Goods Received and Utilized by Self-Help Organizations Through 
January 1935 


























Total Total 
Commodity amount ——_ Commodity amount | \™ount 
received “ received | Utilized 
4 oid. vk ee 
Sheeting: Yards Yards Toweling: | Yards 
45-inch (for pillow slips) - 5,161%| 2, 047% | Huck._-. ee 2, 90714 
a TE 1,547 | WaT ESeRO REPT TY 
8l-inch....................| 5,90644) 2, 96814 || Percale.___--_. ; 6, 2054 
90-inch____.___- sdedtegddees 3, 52644) 3, 52644 | ii cies lenin sbeebs 1, 69014 
Pounds | Pounds 
| Cotton, raw - _-_-- --.| 4, 150 1, 742 
il 





While sheets, pillow slips, towels, dresses, and quilts are the 
main items made, ends and odd pieces are used for babies’ dress 
bureau scarfs, pads, aprons, etc. Table 3 shows the number of 
articles made during January 1935 and the total output thus far: 


Table 3.—Number of Articles Produced by Self-Help Organizations in the 
District of Columbia During and Through January 1935 

















Number of articles | Number of articles 
produced during— produced during— 
Item nae a OPAd | lL - = Item 

‘hole J W hole 

3 ¥ | period of eas period of 

operation ~~ operation 
ee eS ec iaké 1,812 2, 500 || Comfort covers___._.....__- 81 
RES. lO ET 1, 804 en ec eli ee 59 
SE MI cit ne. ocilec a deimarae 1, 005 1,624 || Bedroom set'!_.___________. 2 
fo Se eras 1, 330 1,930 || Dresses... _... EE a 299 
| ES SS ees s 8 || Children’s dresses__...__.__- 17 
Sa 436 eee eee ae 178 

RE Ee ee 2 Ei A ES SS es: Ie 




















! Consists of 2 bureau scarfs, 2 window drapes, | bedspread, and a 3-piece ‘‘ vanity set.” 


The working time of the different groups varies, ranging from as 
little as 10 hours up to 36 hours per month. As several of the asso- 
ciations meet in school buildings, their working time is set to fall 
within school hours. Within this period each woman is free to put 
in as much or as little time as she pleases. Account is kept by the 
group secretary of the time worked by each member. During 
January 1935 these women worked a total of 8,434 hours, and in 
the preceding month, 10,695 hours. 

Each item of output is given a value based upon its average cost 
in labor time. The working member then is free to use her labor 
“credits” pepe of whatever items she chooses. 
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The price of the various items varies somewhat from group to 
group. Following is the price list of one of the largest associations: 


Price (in 
labor hours) 

os cn ws sh gece biol anil ae SR 9A OO 6 
i 2. lout sas naendesae noe tas == na te NY al 4 
2 pillowcases _-_-_---- ~~ -- I SI POA os te e's 1 
sc ahd: css ade Sich ‘lpia aie snl sh teehee bia ae 1 
CO RS a es a ae a a 1 
1 single sheet and 2 pillowcases________._____---___--___-_-. 3 
iE iain h aes hous «dha hin es aabnei ne mnep 10 
PE wnetiatietneceedsva«cditeccncccansasecena-ss | SIG 
ns eee Gee SeEL lL. IP. Sate lo ue. ll 1 
a eed, a BE Ww 4d 'S ci ois hs de 1 
2 pairs French panties--- ---------- i ltd tain l 
1 pair bloomers (large) -- -- - CE SS hee 1 
IN didi cilee teen chen ate, Ah ore  akaitn ts Sadat eae dn eee tr = 1 
tn. + fiakiwtaes tte bapowees kno ce = «deca 125 


Another organization, which has made a considerable quantity of 
clothing, prices the articles as follows: 


Price (in 
labor hours) 
nn DOC ENR ON i ie i es wen siobiseacnene« 6 
1 dress, smaller than size 40_ -- a 4 
1 costume slip, larger than size 40_ ; 1% 
ticles 1 costume slip, smaller than size 40___- ‘ “6° 1 
ae 1 child’s dress_____.---- BALE aus he Jw > 1%3 
Di Nii lad il tiles Dh tom th loi died $d : pSesitwds < 1% 


hole 
od of Thus far the associations have been occupied mainly in filling the 


ration 

needs of their own members. Some of the sewing groups are now 
accumulating surplus stocks of bed linen, quilts, ete., which they 
expect to exchange with other groups for surplus goods of the latter 
or with outside persons. Thus, the North East Cooperative, which 
has on its shelves a considerable surplus of bed linen, etc., has in- 
terested several Negro clergymen who do “supply” work for Negro 
churches in nearby rural Maryland and Virginia. When these min- 
isters go down to their churches they carry with them a list of the 
goods which the cooperative group can furnish, together with the price 
(based on a labor cost of 30 cents an hour). It is hoped that ex- 
changes of the farm produce of these rural parishioners for the goods 
of the cooperative can thus be arranged. 
It is the general practice among self-help associations not to sell 
their products for cash nor in such a way as to bring them onto the 
competitive market. As the sewing groups have lacked both thread 
and yarn for quilting, the obtaining of these articles has been a prob- 
lem which several of the associations have met by the exchange of the 
group’s products for an equivalent value in thread or yarn, with 


' See note to table 3. 
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interested persons outside the organization. Individual “trades” 


al 

have also been made. Thus one member exchanged two house dresses pm 
earned by her labor for several pairs of silk stockings; another ey. ] 
changed dresses for shoes. hel 
Housing.—In Washington, as elsewhere, the provision of adequate sist 
living quarters for the members has been a difficult problem not ye reli 
satisfactorily solved. val 
In one outlying section of the city there is a primitive settlemen; se 
of dwellings which can hardly be dignified by the term “houses” ore 
structures that are mere shells, put together from odds and ends of by 
lumber picked up here and there. These structures are without light. bet 
ing, water, or any other convenience. One of the self-help groups has pre 
been formed among the people in this settlement. The women’s 
section of the group meets in the homes of several of the members eu 
On the day of the agent’s visit, in spite of the snow and the dis. | 
comfort of a cold day of one of Washington’s most severe winters. an 
some 15 women had gathered in one of the larger dwellings in the ell 
neighborhood—one having three small rooms—and were thawing then. the 
selves out over a small fire, preparatory to starting their day’s stint. ph 
This group, working 30 hours a month under the most adverse condi- op 
tions, has made 200 sheets, 200 pillowcases, 276 towels, 7 pillows, tes 
8 mattresses, 20 quilts, and 148 dresses. TI 
The men of the organization, having had to resort to desperate ex 
expedients for their present shelters, have undertaken projects which ha 
give promise of enabling them to improve their living conditions. su 
They have obtained bricks for the erection of a house for one of the fa 
members and are awaiting favorable weather conditions to start ve 
excavating arid building. The group also has a contract to erect a th 
seven-room brick house for the sum of $600—$325 for labor cost and TI 
the remainder for material. Plastering and wallpapering—aggresat- by 
ing some 50 hours’ labor—have also been done by this same group. eq 
Much of the material utilized in the building of the shelters where th 
the members now live was secured by the wrecking operations of the fo 
association. An effort is now being made to secure the work of demo!- eX 


ishing an old building on the campus of a local university. The 
approval of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration has been § fu 
obtained, but the action of the Department of the Interior (under pl 
whose jurisdiction the university is) is also necessary, to declare the 
building “‘surplus.” If this is done, the salvaged material wil! be Ww 
sufficient to supply dwellings for a number of self-help members. al 
Housing for the group activities has been obtained in various ways. §& ti 
The majority of the sewing groups have been given the use of nearby 
schools or churches. The Harry Hopkins Cooperative obtained the J E 
use of an old building badly in need of repair. By trading some of & bh 
the surplus goods on hand, this group was able to obtain paint, plaster, 
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wallpaper, etc., and the men have entirely redecorated the interior, 
«0 that the members now have a most attractive meeting place. 

Farming and gardening.—A good many of the members of the self- 
help associations last summer participated, as relief clients, in the sub- 
sjstence-gardening projects carried on under the direction of the local 
relief authorities. Some of the associations became ambitious for 
sardens and farms under their own direction. Inquiry revealed that 
several pieces of land, of considerable acreage, could be obtained either 
gratis or for a portion of the crops raised. It was, however, too late 
by that time to start actual operations, but these projects have not 
been given up and the groups have been gathering equipment 
preparatory to starting in the spring. 

As some of the land contains wooded portions, it is expected that the 
cutting of wood for fuel will be an auxiliary operation. 

Other activities.—The North East Cooperative—probably the largest 
and certainly the most active group—opened a baby clinic about the 
end of September. By weeks of effort the group managed to obtain 
the most essential equipment, quarters were donated, and several 
physicians and a dentist volunteered their services. The clinic is 
open only a few hours each week but it is performing a real service in 
teaching these colored mothers the proper care of their children. 
This group, especially the woman members, has had considerable 
experience in collective effort. For several years a number of them 
have been carrying on canning. Permission was obtained to pick the 
surplus crops of the nearby Agricultural Department experimental 
farm. The women would spend one day in the fields, picking the 
vegetables and fruit, and the next in canning. Last summer more 
than 3,000 quarts of food for winter use were obtained in this way. 
This organization has been given an old building, formerly occupied 
by a laundry, but which was partly destroyed by fire. The laundry 
equipment is still there and the cooperative association plans to put 
the building into condition, using part of it for a laundry, part 
for a shoe-repair shop, and part for a small store for barter and 
exchange. 

The Harry Hopkins Cooperative has reconditioned many articles of 
furniture and made several electric floor lamps. This association 
provides barber service for the members. 

The Gabrielle Pelham Cooperative, only the women’s section of 
which has thus far been active, is planning for the men the collection 
and reconditioning of furniture, also the beginning of farming opera- 
tions in the spring. 

Two groups have done some trucking. One of these, the South 
East Cooperative, by hauling commodities from the warehouse to the 
homes of the members, has been able to obtain the money needed for 
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gasoline. Numerous trades made by this group have yielded oyster; 
fruit, a sewing machine, and living quarters. | 

The Mary Norton Cooperative, which has a complete shoe-repairing 
outfit, does all of such work for its members and is soliciting that of 
the other groups. It is possible also that an agreement can be reached 
with the relief authorities by which, instead of buying new (and ofte 
inferior) shoes, the old shoes can be repaired by this organization. 

Two of the groups have made some trades of their products with the 
Associated Charities and the Catholic Charities, for needed supplies, 

Pageant.—One of the earliest activities, undertaken shortly after 
the first few groups had been formed, was the staging of a huge pageant 
on October 9, 1934. This was done in recognition of the large part 
played in the successful operation of self-help activities by public 
goodwill and understanding. The purpose of the pageant was to 
make the public familiar with the idea and purposes of self-help. 
In this project the self-help associations had the hearty cooperation 
of the local community center department, United States Marine 
Band, the Transient Bureau, the Girl and Boy Scouts, and several 
church and school groups; a great many local firms donated articles or 
services. The pageant depicted the use played by barter from the time 
of the landing of the Pilgrims, its gradual decline with the increasing 
and eventually nearly exclusive use of money, the crash of 1929, and 
finally the revival of barter and self-help as money failed. The 
pageant, in which some 3.000 persons took part and at which there 
were about 22,000 spectators, was staged on the east steps of the 
United States Capitol. 


Council of Self-Help Cooperatives 


THE local associations have for some time had an informal central 
council to which each local is entitled to send two delegates. This 
association, the District of Columbia Council of Self-Help Coopera- 
tives, is now being organized on a permanent basis. It is expected 
to act as a clearing house of information, to make possible the exchange 
cf surpluses or services of one group with another, and to be on the 
alert for opportunities to obtain work, goods, land, etc. 

In this organization white and colored delegates meet to thrash 
out common problems. If this experiment can be worked out suc- 
cessfully it will undoubtedly prove to be an important contribution 
to the progress of local race relations. 


Assistance by Local Authorities 


A pivision of self-help was created in the District of Columbia 
Emergency Relief Administration in July 1934. The director of 
this division has been devoting his entire time, and the experience 
acquired in several years’ work in a western self-help group, to the 
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furtherance of the movement in Washington. An arrangement was 
made with the Federal Procurement Division, whereby his office is 
kept informed of all commodities declared surplus throughout the 
entire Federal Government. This arrangement has enabled the self- 
help groups to obtain used equipment of various kinds, ranging from 
stoves, auto trucks and tractors to clothing, bedding, and bricks for 
building. While some of these articles still remain to be hauled from 
Government warehouses in Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Norfolk, 
possession has been acquired of a considerable amount of goods. 
These goods are being stored in an old building and can be drawn 
upon as needed. 

A grant of $1,000 was made to the local emergency relief adminis- 
tration, to be used for the purchase of equipment and supplies which 
could not be obtained by barter or other methods. Thus far, this 
fund has furnished gasoline, initial supplies of thread, a sewing ma- 
chine, and other small items of equipment. 

A home economics worker has recently been appointed whose special 
duty it will be to give any necessary instruction in dietetics, food 
preparation, and various home problems and thus assist in the per- 
manent improvement of the homes and social conditions of the 
members. 









































Wage Rates and Weekly Earnings in the Cotton-Textil. 
Industry, 1933-34 


By A. F. Hinricuas, or tHe Bureau or LaBor Statistics 


HE adoption of the industrial code for the cotton-textile industry 
resulted in raising the hourly and weekly earnings in most of the 
low-paid occupations. In the higher-paid groups the increase was 
much less, resulting in reducing very considerably the differentig|s 
based upon skill. An order issued by the N. R. A. in May 1934 which 
reduced the maximum weekly hours from 40 to 30, for a period of 12 
weeks, caused a marked loss of earnings during that period. The 
result was that in August 1934 the average money earnings per week 
of males showed a decline, as compared with those in August 1933, of 
about 8 percent in the North and about 18 percent in the South, 
When, bowever, the purchasing power of those earnings, as determined 
by the cost of living, was taken into consideration, tine ‘real income” 
was found to have fallen about 18 and 25 percent, respectively. 
This was revealed by a wage study made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at the order of the President,' a study which was supple- 
mented by a special cost-of-living survey to furnish a basis for the 
determination of ‘‘real wages.”’ ” 


Scope of Wage Study 


THE wage study included the examination and transcription of 
pay-roll records for a week in August 1933 and August 1934 in 177 
mills under the cotton-textile code, employing approximately 100,(00 
workers. A smaller but nevertheless representative sample, covering 
38,000 wage earners, was taken for a week prior to the code in July 
1933. These plants are considered representative of the industry as 
regards product, size, and location. The figures presented are coni- 
parable with those published in earlier studies by the Bureau as re- 
gards individual occupations. For all workers in the industry they 
are not perfectly comparable because dyeing and finishing departments 





! Executive Order No. 6858 (Sept. 26, 1934), creating the Textile Labor Relations Board. Section 8 o! 
this order reads: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics shal] prepare a comprehensive report on the actual hours of employ ment, 
earnings, and a conditions in the textile industry. The Bureau shall also make an investigation 
—_— and a report of the different types of work performed by the various types of labor in such industries, 
the actual wage rates paid for the various classifications of work, and the extent to which differentia! wage 
rates apply to the different skills. 

? This wage study was carried out under the direction of Jacob Perlman and A. Talamo. This cost-of- 
living study was carried out under the direction of Miss Faith Williams with the cooperation of Miss 
Stella Stewart in the collection of retail prices. 
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have been excluded in all mills and will be treated in a separate study. 
In general the sample includes somewhat more than one-quarter of 
the persons employed in the industry, though in certain States the 
sample is larger. 


Wages in Cotton-Textile Manufacturing and Other Industries 


Since the adoption of the cotton-textile code average hourly 
earnings have increased more in the manufacture of cotton goods 
istry than in any other industry except men’s furnishings. Between July 
the 1933 and July 1934, according to the reports made to the Bureau of 
ve Labor Statistics, average hourly earnings increased 64.5 percent. 
tials Listed below are all the industries reporting to the Bureau which had 
rp hourly wage increases of more than 50 percent over this 12-month 
pl period. 


The Percent Percent 
: of increase of increase 
veek Mon’: Beene. . 2 SL ER GS a ees. J... 59. 8 
3, of Colborne. bed sl wie awe ee a eee se eee 55. 3 
uth. Clethinm a0ee'@.... ~.<...------ 64.3 Shirts and collars__........-.-- 54. 1 
ined Cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal 63.8 Hats, fur-felt...........------ 53. 7 
me” Many of these industries will be recognized as having been so-called 
‘low-wage’ industries. It is quite consistent with the theory of the 
abor minimum wage that the largest increases should be brought about in 


yple- the low-wage areas. 

the Though the gap between wages in the cotton-goods industry and 
those in other industries is no longer so large as it was before the code 
was adopted, cotton-textile manufacturing remains a relatively low- 
wage industry. In October 1934 the average hourly earnings in all 
n of manufacturing industries in the United States were 55.4 cents; the 
177 average for cotton goods was 38 cents. The United States average 
000 is for 85 industries;* these industries employ more than four-fifths 
ring of all the wage earners in manufacturing. Of this long list of indus- 
July tries only 4 paid hourly rates lower than those in the cotton-textile 
y as industry—cigars and cigarettes, 37.2 cents; canning and preserving, 
‘on- 36.8 cents; fertilizers, 36.3 cents; and, at the bottom of the list, cot- 
: re- tonseed oil, cake, and meal, 21.9 cents. In July 1933, the month 
they before the code went into effect, average hourly earnings were secured 
ents for 74 industries by tne Bureau of Labor Statistics. Cotton goods, 
with an average of 23.1 cents, was at the bottom of the list, excepting 

only cottonseed oil, cake, and meal which averaged 19.3 cents. 

pation This is no new phenomenon. In 1929, when only 55 major indus- 
‘lac faq tial groups were covered by the employment and pay-roll reports 
Be of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and for which only average weekly 
Miss earnings are available, the cotton-goods industry was at the bottom 


' Monthly Labor Review, January 1935 (pp. 184-187). 
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of the list in 7 months. In each of the other months the industry was 
next to the bottom. There were only seven industries with average 
weekly earnings of less than $20 in any one of the last 3 months of the 
year. In the manufacture of cotton goods tne average was $15.64 
per week. 

It should be noted that the average hourly and weekly earning figures 
given have only an approximate validity. But even more refined 
comparisons, which exclude differences in pay based on region and 
sex, indicate the characteristic of low wages in cotton textiles. Fo, 
example, loom fixers constitute the most highly paid occupation in the 
industry; they are almost exclusively men. This “‘aristocracy”’ of 
the industry, with earnings at least one-fifth again as large as the 
next highest significant occupation, constitutes about 4 percent of the 
total number employed, and had average hourly earnings of 64.9 
cents in New England in August 1934. There were 11 industries in 
which the average hourly earnings of all workers, skilled and un- 
skilled, were higher than those of the most skilled occupation in 
cotton textiles in New England, the high-wage area of the industry. 
Together these industries employed more than one-quarter of the 
manufacturing wage earners of the country in August. They were 
paying average wages to skilled and unskilled approximating or 
exceeding those of the most highly skilled group in cotton textiles. 


Average Hourly Wages 


AveERAGE hourly earnings, by occupations and sex, are shown in 
table 1 for the North and South, respectively. In August 1934 in oc- 
cupations subject entirely to the basic code minimum rate, average 
hourly earnings in the South ranged from 30.4 cents per hour for 
roving men and truckers to 60.7 cents for foremen. In the North 
the averages ranged from 33.5 cents for female filling hands and trim- 
mers and inspectors to 68.6 cents per hour for foremen. 

Minimum wages have not become the maximum for the industry 
in the sense of a literal equality of average hourly earnings for all 
occupations. There is, however, today in many occupations a con- 
centration of earnings at the minimum. In the case of female Negro 
laborers in the Southern sample, almost all earnings fall in the mini- 
mum-wage interval for sweepers, 22% to 25 cents. More than four- 
fifths of the female trimmers and inspectors, creelers, and drawing- 
frame tenders covered in the South were in the basic minimum-wage 
interval, 30 to 32% cents an hour. A similar condition obtains for 
female filling hands in the Nortn. Less marked but still extensive 
concentration at the minimum exists for other more skilled occupa- 
tions, both male and female. In some occupations it is approximately 
true that the basic minimum wage is the maximum which can be 
earned in that occupation. 
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Table 1.—Average Hourly Earnings, by Occupations, in Cotton-Textile Mills, 







































































Was 1933-34 
Tag . 
rage Northern mills 
the - 
0.64 Average hourly earnings) percent of in , 
(cents) ; crease 
y x 
»Ures Occupation Sex July | July | August 
ined July |August |August _ _— ny 
1933 | 1933 | 1934 |, ad ° > 
and ugust |August | August 
: 1934 1933 1934 
For i ee ns 
1 the Working foremen - : : Male. 50. 3 61.8 68. 6 36 23 11 
’ Loom fixers... -- - - pipe ; _ “eae 46. 3 63. 1 64.8 40 36 | 3 
of second hands... - -- do_. 44.2| 61.5| 628 42 39 2 
Card grinders... ie .do_- 34. 1 47.9 49.7 46 40 4 
the Warp- tying machine tenders_. _do- 34.0 47.7 49.7 46 40 4 
Section hands. - - - - - \ |_..do 33. 7 47.6 48.7 44 41 2 
f the Fixers, machinery - do 32.9| 46.2] 50.1 52 40 s 
. Smash hands. ----. : do. 31.6 42.3 43. 5 38 34 3 
64.9 Drawers-in, hand. _-- a Female__. 30.8 42.7 42.7 39 39 0 
, Slubber tenders. -- -- Ss Male 30. 3 46. 1 48.8 61 52 6 
eS in Weavers... |___do- 30. 1 43.9 44.2 47 46 ] 
Speeder tenders... |...do 29.6; 43.5) 45.4 53 47 4 
un- Card tenders and strippers_ do : 28.4 40. 2 41.0 44 42 2 
, Weavers......-..-- | Female___- 28.3 42.5 43.5 54 50 2 
nm in Smash hands... - (Oe ee 27.9 39. 6 38. 9 39 42 12 
Picker tenders_. | Male_. 27.9 40.3 40.7 46 44 l 
Stry, Warper tenders... | Female. 27.8| 44.9] 39.9 44 62 ii] 
or Spinners, frame. | Male... 27.3) 423] 44.5 63 55 5 
the Helpers, general, ‘factory. do... 26.8| 38.1| 36.9 38 42 13 
a =e 26.4 41.3 43. 2 64 56 5 
were Watchmen. ._-.-_. _do___- 26. 2 41.9 42.7 63 60 2 
Drawing-frame tenders ce eae 25. 6 38. 2 38. 9 52 49 2 
y or Truckers, hand... a5 “8 25.3] 36.9] 37.8 49 46 2 
Speeder tenders--.-- ue Female___ 24.7 39. 6 40. 2 63 60 2 
BS. Det. cdusiis«--- pil + Tite 24.7 35. 2 35. 9 63 43 2 
Laborers, white_.___ ie Male____- 24.5 34.5 35. 5 45 41 3 
Spinners, frame-._--- Female__. 23.9 37.3 37.8 58 56 1 
a : .3 “Se 23.7 35. 3 36. 0 52 44 2 
Drawing-frame tenders _- Female__- 23.7 35. 4 35. 2 49 49 1] 
‘ Roving men..-....-- -- ye 3 i) =— 22. 6 35. 5 36. 0 59 57 ] 
TN in Spooler tenders. _- : : Female___. 22. 1 36. 4 38. 0 72 65 4 
Cleaners, machinery ___- . => ee 21.4 31.6 32.5 52 48 3 
) OC- Trimmers and ee ‘ : Female.__. 20.9 33. 2 33. 5 60 59 1 
Filling hands... ..__- -_ Male._.__- 20. 5 33. 6 34. 3 67 64 2 
rage Cleaners, machinery. .-_. Female._..| 20.5 32.7 33. 5 63 60 2 
A 7 woe 20. 2 33. 4 33. 5 66 65 (?) 
r for Laborers, white_____ ¥ 1: ee 18.4] 31.3| 33.3 0) 70 6 
Learners and pourrntion. -_| Male...... 17.0 26. 4 29. 1 71 55 10 
orth ides). ieee ra | Female....| 11.5| 241| 241 110 110 | 0 
rim- sc le aaa eam vlna diaanneintinieitesnitiiid 
Southern mills 
istry ; —— a a 
: 1 Working foremen teak ...| Male.---- 40. 1 57.2 60. 7 51 43 6 
ra Second hands. __- do 35.7 53. 6 53.9 51 50 l 
can. (ae 00m fixers... ._. aod ‘ : = ed 5 ce 32.4 49.9 50. 7 56 54 2 
con- Section hands _- _...do 2.9| 45.5] 45.0 56 57 i] 
on Card grinders... _- rayngdangiad is Sap. 27.3) 440) 443 62 61 l 
egro Warp-tying machine tenders ee ks 25.5| 424] 43.6 71 66 3 
-— Fixers, machinery __- 4 __.do 25. 1 40.3 40.8 62 61 l 
nini- Warper tenders... - __du 242| 36.6] 37.3 54 51 2 
Weavers.......... ‘ do 23. 5 39.5 40. 1 71 68 2 
oOur- Drawers-in, hand __- Female 23.2) 38.3] 388 67 65 1 
ane Smash hands______- ; : égeeh es. 22. 3 35.9 36. 2 62 61 1 
ying- Speeder tenders ___ Jt... aa: ae 71 70 " 
vage a eee ’ » sab pieces ~t ID as 21.5 38. 4 38. 2 77 79 1] 
Wag Slubber tenders + _..........| Male......| 21.3] 37.2] 937.4 7 75 1 
; for sauna trams... $65 sagtdecibeus a” 19.7 34.3 33.8 7: 74 1] 
3 iC Speeder tenders. - __.......| Female. 19.6| 346] 35.3 80 77 2 
ive Se ae aay wras 34.4 34.9 79 76 1 
ISIN Carders and strippers.....___..........-_|.__. do. 19.4] 324| 32.5 7 67| () 
ae Warper tenders... _- Toe ee eS Female....| 19.4) 34.0] 33.3 72 75 12 
uf} Drawing-frame tenders... _____. mcderst y emma 19.1} 328| 33.8 77 72 3 
itely <P wer _do.. 19.0 32. 1 33. 2 75 69 3 
uw’) Hm Mash hands... -._- Thilucdedenseeuinaael ‘Female._..|_ 18.7 33.3 33. 4 79 78 (?) 
be ' Decrease. ? Less than \% of 1 percent. 
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Table 1.—Average Hourly Earnings, by Occupations, in Cotton- Textile Mills, 
1933-34—-Continued 


Southern mills—Continued 
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| Average hourly earnings| 
































| (cents) Percent of increase 
Occupation | Sex July | July | Augus; 
| July |August |August ry my ry 
ai bw . 

= eas nate August |August Augys 
| 1934 1933 | 1934 

Watchmen. . r- a «- Male. --- 18.3 30.8 32.7 79 

Helpers, general, factory __ ; : ee 18. 3 31.6 32. 1 75 

a ERR ON do | 180] 31.3] 31.5 75 | 

Drawing- -frame tenders. Female | 180} 31.5] 30.9 72 

Picker tenders. ._____- Male 17.3 30.9 31.3 81 

Creelers - - - hes ; “a do 17. 1 son Ff 82 

Roving men-__-_____.__-- ; PS et 16.8 30. 4 30. 4 81 

OS EE eee ee 2 ~ Po do 16. 6 29.9 30.3 | 82 

Filling hands_--..........- eee eS 16. 5 30. 8 31.1) 8y 

Spooler tenders_----......-_-- .....--| Female 16. 2 32. 8 33. 4 106 

Cleaners, machinery act Sikh =: 0) 16. 1 26. 0 27.4 70 

Spinners, frame-_-_-__-.....................» Female 16. 1 32. 2 32.1 re) 

Crealers - - A pl kag le) a 3 16. 0 31.5 31.0 4 

Trimmers and inspectors - > 5 ai: © _ ae ee 16. 0 30.9 31.0 “4 

a i a MEI er Male... __. 15. 6 26. 4 28. 0 79 

Cleaners, machinery.._..................- Female... 14.9 25.9 27.8 87 

SS | ee cree) | 14.3 20. 4 24.0 67 

SS ee ae ..| Female... 14.0 26.3 29. 7 112 

Filling hands_ = ee. do_.. 13.7 30. 6 30.7 124 

Learners and apprentices. a ae le 13.4 22.3 28. 4 112 

Do 4 aN Ss -| Female....| 10.8 22.0; 24.2 124 104 
Laborers, colored.........._.__- Ss" eet ae 10. 5 17.0 | 22. 6 115 62 
1 Decrease, ? Less than % of | percent. 3 Decease of less than }4 of 1 percent. 


In general, the same order of occupations from the highest average 
wage to the lowest exists today as in July 1933, though minor inver- 
sions have occurred in both the North and South. But in column 5 
of the table, for the Southern sample, it will be seen that there is a 
fairly regular progression of the rate at which wage increases took 
place. In general the higher paid occupations, averaging about 29 
cents an hour or more, increased from July 1933 to August 1934 by 
slightly more than 50 percent. Occupations paying 22 to 28 cents 
increased by 60 to 70 percent, those paying 18 to 22 cents increased by 
70 to 80 percent, and most of those paying 16 to 18 cents increased by 
80 to 100 percent. Thus the differential has been narrowed by raising 
most the lowest-paid occupations. Differences between occupations 
in the Southern sample, averaging 13% to 18 cents an hour in July 
1933, were almost obliterated in August 1934, except as they were 
maintained at the bottom by creating exempt classifications. In the 
Northern samples there is not the same regularity, but the general 
tendency is present to increase low-paid occupations in larger propor- 
tion than the more highly skilled. Thus, in the three occupations 
averaging more than 44 cents an hour in July 1933, the increases to 
August 1934 ranged from 36 to 42 percent. Those occupations 
averaging 30 to 34 cents increased from 38 to 61 percent. Almost all 
of the occupations averaging 23 to 30 cents increased from about 50 
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to 65 percent, and those averaging 20 to 25 cents increased 60 to 70 
percent. 
Despite the narrowing of differentials, the fact remains that the 
post-code wage rates would yield, with 40 hours’ work, earnings equal 
to those received for 54 or more hours’ work under pre-code conditions. 
In the North, as is seen from table 1, the smallest percentage increase 
= in the average hourly earnings of any occupation from July 1933 to 
eens August 1934 was 36 percent. In 40 hours the post-code wage would 
1934 have yielded as much as 54 hours at the pre-code wage. In all, there 
were 17 occupations with wage increases adequate to equate the earn- 
ings in 40 hours in August 1934 with the wages before the code applied 
to a work week of more than 54 hours and less than 60. The other 
22 occupations in the North and all of the occupations in the South 
would have paid weekly wages, had 40 hours’ work been available, more 
than equal to the earnings in 60 hours before the code. 
Though the major part of the increase in average hourly earnings 
in the cotton-goods industry occurred at the time the code was 
adopted, the tendency has been for hourly wages to continue to ad- 
vance from August 1933 to August 1934, both in the North and South. 
In only 6 of the smaller occupations listed in table 1 for the South 
and in only 4 for the North did average hourly earnings decline during 
this period. 
The extent of these increases for all workers is indicated in table 2. 
erage 7 In August 1934 half the male workers in the northern sample received 
nver- # more and half received less than 42.1 cents per hour. In July 1933 
mn 5 @ the corresponding figure was 28.3 cents. The increase for males in the 
e is a # North amounted to approximately 49 percent. Similarly the average 
took #@ hourly earnings of females in the North advanced 61 percent. In 
ut 29 @ the South there was a 70 percent increase for males from July 1933 
34 by HF to August 1934 and a 100 percent increase for females. For all 
cents @% workers in the industry, North and South, the median wage—dividing 
ed by J the samples into equal parts so that half received a larger and half a 
ed by #% smaller wage—advanced from 21.8 cents an hour in July 1933 to 34.6 


nising J cents in August 1933 to 34.9 cents in August 1934. 
utions 


hulv Table 2.—Average (Median) Hourly Earnings in Cotton-Textile Mills, 1933-34 
| 














; prow Percent of increase 
‘n the 
aneral August August 
anera Section and sex July 1933 1933 1934 July 1933 August 
“Opor- to August po ot 
v4 wn | Aus 
ations 
ses to North: Cents Cents Cents 

. ERS RPS oe hate 28.3 40.9 42.1 48.8 2.9 
BtlONS BR 5) Wes oes. cou ccuenan dee 23.1 36. 1 37.3 61.3 3.1 
pet all HR Meme i Bk 19.9 33. 2 33.9 70.0 2.0 

8 ee IES He 16. 1 32.0 32.1 100. 0 3 

yut 50 
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In table 3 the distribution of hourly earnings is shown in greate; 
detail. The table shows for each of the three pay-roll periods the 
percentage of the total number of workers receiving less than speci. 
fied hourly earnings. Males and females in both North and South 
are shown separately. How low hourly rates were in July 1933 cap 
be seen from the table. One-twelfth of the males and one-fifth of 
the females in the South were receiving less than 12.5 cents an hour 
Virtually nine-tenths of all workers in the South, male and female, 
were receiving less than the 30 cents an hour which became the basic 
code minimum. In the North 22 percent of the males and 46 per. 
cent of the females were receiving less than 22.5 cents an hour. Two. 
thirds of the males and nine-tenths of the females were receiving less 
than 32.5 cents, which became the basic code minimum. 

In August 1934 payments of less than these basic minima provided 
by the code were made to 5.5 percent of all workers in the sample. 
These cases were largely covered by exemptions from the code. |p 
August 1933, 8.6 percent of all workers received less than the basic 
minimum. In July 1933, however, 84.8 percent of all workers in the 
cotton-textile sample received less than the minimum amounts that 
were established in the code—30 cents an hour in the South and 32), 
cents an hour in the North. 

At the upper end of the scale, also, hourly earnings have increased. 
In July 1933, 50 cents an hour was the effective upper limit of earn- 
ings for all workers in the South and for all but approximately 5 
percent of the males in the North. In August 1934, 30 percent of 
the males in the North and about 9 percent of the males in the South- 
ern sample and about 8 percent of the females in the Northern sample 
were earning more than 50 cents an hour. 


Table 3.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Average Hourly Earnings in 
Cotton-Textile Mills 

















July 1933 August 1933 August 1934 
North South North South North South 
Average hourly earnings « ; 
g 3 3 3 & = é 4 Eg 4 és : 
= cI e a 
@/ei/2/Fl/eisl/el\elaelelei: 
Zaimialimam li al mial| mi a | mi] & | & 
Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- 
cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent cent 
Less than 12.5 cents___.___- «REY pe 9 BR Ys USER) aR SE pea Se Oe) 2 EE alooeess 
Less than 17.5 cents... ._..- ee CT a dsl enesalenedienioobons a — 
Less than 22.5 cents.._____- 22.3 | 46.4 | 64.0 | 87.9) 0.9 1.8) 5.5) 44] 02] 0.6) 0.6 0 ) 
Less than 27.5 cents_______- 46.1 | 74.1 | 81.5 | 94.3 2.8) 3.7) 9.4] 6.6 1.0 15] 7.6 3.5 
Less than 30.0 cents.__.___- 58.8 | 84.1 | 86.0) 95.5) 4.1) 4.7/ 10.2) 7.8] 21) 18] 83) 4! 
Less than 32.5 cents________ 66.8 | 90.0 | 91.3 | 98.2) 6.1 7.9 | 46.8 | 61.4 3.2) 3.8 | 44.0) 9. l 
Less than 35.0 cents.__..__- 74.0 | 98.8 | 94.7 | 99.2 | 26.5 | 43.3 | 58.0) 77.4 | 22.8 | 38.3 | 54.9 75, 4 
Less than 40.0 cents__..___- 83.5 | 97.2 | 97.6 | 99.6 | 46.6 | 73.6 | 73.8 | 92.8 | 42.1 | 68.8 | 70.9 91.1 
Less than 45.0 cents___..._-. 89.8 | 98.9 | 98.7 | 99.8 | 63.1 | 88.3 | 83.8 | 97.4 | 58.7 | 85.2) 82.7 6! 
Less than 50.0 cents.__..__- 95.4 | 99.5 | 99.1 | 99.9 | 74.6 | 94.7 | 92.6 | 98.9 | 70.3 | 91.9) 91.6 %6 
Less than 60.0 cents.______- 98.6 | 99.8 | 99.5 | 99.9 | 88.3 | 99.3 | 97.9 | 99.8 | 85.2/| 99.0) 97.5 
Less than 70.0 cents._..__.. 99.5 | 99.9 | 99.8 | 99.9 | 97.0 | 99.8 | 99.2 | 99.9 | 96.11 99.8) 99.0 
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The distribution, by occupation, of the workers earning less than 
3) cents an hour in the South and 32} cents in the North is indicated 
in table 4. Learners are exempt from the basic minimum. There 
ig a presumption that those individuals designated as laborers and 
truckers and paid less than the basic minimum are in the exempted 
classes of outside workers or cleaners. Cleaners of machinery, also 
exempt from the code minimum, have been separately reported to 
the Bureau. In a long list of other occupations some few individuals 
are receiving less than the basic minimum rates. In these occupations 
arate of less than 30 cents in the South or 32 cents in the North is 


permitted only if the employer has received a license for each such 


substandard worker. 


Table 4.—Workers Receiving Less Than Basic Minimum Rates per Hour in 
Cotton-Textile Mills, by Occupations, August 1934 





























| 
| South North 
Occupation and code provision — - 
Males Females Males Females 
Subject to exemmption..............--------------------- 2, 885 574 448 | 151 
NIE ET OR OT OE Te 51 84 44 62 
Laborers, RETEST ee SRR Se SER Cees RES 1, 071 29 192 29 
ESET SS SG ese 1, 074 3 a oes 
- ke ST TE ee ee gr Ses ee ee 138 3 1 Se 
IT RS CE ne 551 185 205 | 60 
Exempt only if licensed as substandard. -_..........-.-- 566 348 195 | 417 
ES Pa ee , } ee 
I ee. cls kd bounbdok Jose ono eb 11 Sh PSrrrerr 
Working foremen --. --- et eee oe daay | er eS 1 | l 
SES. SS, eee eee eee eee 4 1 , 
i ne ni hibieaiaineaunoabsd 2 Naa 2 
ER FR Rrra 37 4 15 Q 
Drawing-frame tenders... .......--.------------.--- 13 | 4 13 2 
LLL, 1-4. eto babeed sup oonutnesé bak=% .| ) Ragvt cme | 18 
ne is ends 18 | 13 16 | 9 
Helpers, other than maintenance-------...--.-..--- a | eee 
Loom fixers and other fixers. ........-.-.----------- 17 | ] 2 4 
MERE CO SGT eT GeS Si See nt 8 Fed 30 4 3 8 
SS: Se ee 9 (Fle he 10 1 
deh be ib oallidéedocantides ee i. ‘. 
5 TST Sree! ip sare aided <6 l 7 t 
Second and section hands_................--------., O65. 36 |) SSS 
ea Ps sree Ss 18 |_ sified 6 4 
SESE CERRY Pes Ry ee 2 1 yn eee : 
Ne ds eebtbeaiie wadaaahin 26 9 | 9 37 
I od) i les bbasalsbhed 18 191 | 7 35 
Catt ape he hae 2 62 5 144 
8 Tes te ees ee sea 2 SO Mitsn -44. 77 
Utility men, other than laborers..............-..-.-- 5 ay 6 3 
Warper tenders. mT ees nee Serr ars TET Tretia 1 2 
arp-tying ma RES! SS ERTS. SE Eyes Scheie 1 1 
cba bncodsiessccccssciscesdadewnenninneee  _ Pere 3 |. 
EE SS FT SS 22 27 21 31 | 24 
Miscellaneous maintenance -_-_.........-.------- Fee | 6 | 1 
Miscellaneous cloth room. .........-..------------- 20 7 | 7 | “24 
Miscellaneous weaving department. --__...--------- 5 1 | 9 7 
Miscellaneous yarn department.-_-_..........-....- 7 6 | 21 | 4 
Total receiving less than minimum rates_.._-._--. 3, 451 922 643 568 
EES GE MEET « occcccnccoccccoccesess-s- 41, 561 22, 786 20, 164 | 14, 891 
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In August 1934 there were 195 males and 417 females in the North- 
em sample (approximately 1 percent of all males in the sample, what- 
ever their occupation, and 2.8 percent of all females) employed at 


less than the rate of 32% cents an hour. 
348 females (1.4 percent of all males and 1.5 percent of all females 


In the South 566 males and 
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covered) were employed at less than 30 cents an hour in these ocey. 
pations to which the minimum rates apply without exception in case; 
other than certified substandard workers. In all there were | 59 
persons in such occupations in the sample who were paid less than thp 
basic minimum. The Bureau’s sample covered about one-quartey 
of the cotton-textile workers in all mills. It is probable that anothe; 
sample of equal size would produce a different proportion of substand. 
ard payments. But the total number of substandard certificate: 
issued in the entire United States (excluding Georgia) was only 1s). 
or less than one-eighth the number found in the Bureau’s sample to 
be receiving less than the minimum provided in the code. 

During the year from August 1933 to August 1934 there was , 
decrease in the ratio of subminimal workers in each group. This was 
true both in the North and South and of males and females. The 
change in the number paid less than the basic minimum rates hy 
subject to exemption as outside laborers and cleaners has been least 
marked. In August 1933 they constituted 4.3 percent of the total 
in the sample; in August 1934 they constituted 4.0 percent. In the 
case of learners there was an extreme shift. In August 1933, 1.9 
percent of all wage earners in the industry were learners receiving 
less than the basic minimum. In August 1934 a negligible part of 
the total number of males employed were learners at less than mini- 
mum wages; less than one-half of 1 percent of the females were so 
employed. But most significant is the decrease in the proportion of 
subminimal workers who should now be certified as substandard to 
meet the conditions of the code. In August 1933 no machinery for 
certification had been established, and therefore it should not be 
implied that’ these payments constituted a violation of the code under 
the administrative machinery that then existed. The decrease in 
the proportion of workers in this group is none the less significant. 
The greatest reduction has occurred in the case of male workers in 
the North. In August 1933, 2.0 percent of all male wage earners in 
the North received less than 32% cents in occupations which would 
today have to be licensed; in August 1934 the percentage was 1.() 
The smallest decrease—but a significant one—was for males in 
Southern mills. 


Table 5.—Percent of Workers Earning Less Than Basic Minimum Hourly Rates, 
August 1933 and August 1934, by Region, Sex, and Class of Exemption 


= 








South 





North 








Males 
1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 


Females 
































Exempted as learners. .--_.........---.-----.-------- 1.2) O11) 31) 04) 13) 02] 3.1) 

Subject to exemption as outside laborers and cleamers..| 7.1) 6.8/| 26) 21/ 28) 20) 11 6 

Exempt only if licensed as substandard - ---.._.-.-... 1.9} 1 21) 1.5) 20) LO} 3.7) 25 
Total receiving less than basic minimum rates..| 10.2; 83) 7.8) 40) 61) 3.2) 79 38 
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Average Weekly Earnings 


WeekLy earnings of workers reflect, of course, both rates of pay 
per hour and the number of hours worked. The characteristic con- 
ditions governing comparisons in the three periods covered by this 
study are the relatively low hourly earnings of July 1933 coupled with 
an unregulated working week, and higher hourly earnings in August 
1933 and 1934 coupled in August 1933 with a large volume of produc- 
tion Within a maximum week of 40 hours and in August 1934 with low 
volume of production. As will be seen later, long hours and low pay 
in July 1933 yielded for many classes of labor as high weekly earnings 
as did higher wages with curtailed hours in August 1934. 

The three pay-periods selected illustrate excellently the charac- 
teristic earnings of workers in cotton-textile mills under the conditions 
which the industry has faced month by month in the last year. No 
one of those periods may be taken as typical of the year as a whole. 
July 1933 represented the crest of the pre-code period as regards 
earnings. August 1933, although furnishing 12.4 fewer hours of 
employment per week than the month preceding (a decrease of 25 
percent), offered the average employee more hours of employment 
per week than any month since the code went into effect. But the 
weekly earnings found in the present study for August 1933 may be 
regarded as roughly indicating the earnings received by workers from 
August 1933 through November 1933 and again from January 1934 
through April 1934. The figures for August 1934, on the other hand, 
may be taken to represent the period June 1934 through August 1934. 
Earnings in December 1933 and May 1933 lay between these two 
extremes. 

The median weekly earnings—those earnings marking the upper 
limit for half of the workers and which ave exceeded by the earnings 
of the other half of the workers—are shown in table 6. It will be seen 
that weekly earnings for the average worker rose 10 percent between 
July and August 1933 in the case of males in the northern sample, by 
21 percent for males in the South, 24 percent for females in the 
North, and 51 percent for females in the South. But in August 
1934 average weekly earnings in the North were 8 percent less than in 
August 1933, and in the South were about 17 percent less than in 
August 1933. The average weekly earnings of males in the North 
and the South were about the same in August 1934 under curtailment 
to 30 hours as they had been in July 1933 before the code. Females 
in the North averaged 13 percent more in August 1934 than in July 
1933 ;-females in the South averaged 25 percent more. 
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Table 6.—Average (Median) Weekly Earnings in Cotton-Textile Mills, 1933-34 


—" 








Weekly earnings Percent of increase 





Section and sex August a 
August 1933 
to August 

1934 


July 1933 to| July 1933 to 
July 1933 |August 1933) August 1934 August 1934] August 1933 





North: 




















— OO woo 





EE eee ee $14. 32 $15. 75 $14. 48 1.1 10.0 | 1g] 
Females . - : 10. 80 13. 42 12. 18 12.8 24. 3 | 199 
South: ’ 
Males-_- oth edbagei A 10. 24 12. 37 10. 29 .5 20. | 1168 
Females - - : 7. 35 11. 18 9. 19 25.0 51.1 | 117% 

1 Decrease. 


In general the code, in accordance with its provisions, has raised 
the hourly and weekly earnings of most of the lowest-paid occupations, 
Since a larger proportion of women than men are in low-paid occups- 
tions, it follows, as bas just been shown, that females have fared 
better than men. In July 1933 before the code, 10 percent of the 
males in the northern sample earned less than $6.44 a week. After 
the code, in August 1933, 10 percent of the males in the North were 
earning less than $8.61. The average weekly earnings for the lowest 
tenth of the male workers in the North rose 59 percent betwee 
July 1933 and August 1933. Similarly, for females in the Southern 
sample, 10 percent earned less than $2.37 in a week in July 1933; in 
August 1933 the point below which 10 percent of the females were 
found was raised to $4.98, an increase of 152 percent. In contrast 
the weekly earnings of the upper 10 percent of the males in the North 
advanced only 1 percent from July 1933 to August 1933, and of the 
upper 10 percent of the females in the South weekly earnings advanced 
23 percent. 

Under the order curtailing the work week to 30 hours, issued in 
May 1934 and binding for 12 weeks, the weekly earnings of all groups 
were reduced in about equal proportions. Hence those workers whose 
weekly earnings remained more or less constant, or advanced only 
slightly from July 1933 to August 1933, found themselves with smaller 
weekly earnings under the reduced hours of August 1934 than they 
had had with longer hours and lower rates of pay in July 1933. The 
earnings of half the males were no greater in August 1934 than in 
July 1933. One-tenth of the males in the North and one-quarter of 
them in the South had smaller earnings in August 1934 than in July 
1933. 

The distribution of weekly earnings in each of the three periods for 
all workers in the industry is shown in table 7. In August 1933 a 
weekly income of $13 or more was realized in the North by 82 pércent 
of the males covered and by 69 percent of the females. The $12 
figure in the South was attained or exceeded by 64 percent of the males 
und 45 percent of the females. These proportions are roughly indica- 
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tive of earning conditions in cotton mills for the months August 1933 
through April 1934 (excepting December). 


Table 7.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Weekly Earnings in Cotton- 
Textile Mills 


_————— = — a 


—_— 
August 1933 August 1934 
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In August 1934, when the order establishing for 12 weeks a 30-hour 
maximum week was in force, 66 percent of the males and 42 percent 
of the females in Northern cotton-textile mills were receiving as much 
as $13 a week, the wage which the N. R. A. had estimated as necessary 
to equate real purchasing power with that of unskilled labor in cotton 
mills in 1929. In the South 37 percent of the males were earning 
as much as $12; only 16 percent of the females earned $12. 


Real Earnings 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics has studied the change in the cost 
of goods purchased by wage earners. In the North it is felt that the 
indexes of the cost of such goods in cities in New England, reweighted 
to the textile workers’ budget, are representative of the changes in 
prices affecting wage earners in cotton-textile mills. The rise in the 
cost of living in such cities from June 1933 to June 1934 was about 
) percent. 

In the South the Bureau undertook a special field investigation. 
It was known that textile mills in the South are located largely in 
small towns. It was felt, for a number of reasons, that an index of 
changes in the cost of living in the United States, or even in the larger 
tities of the South, might not be applicable to textile workers. There- 
fore details of prices for all goods and services commonly purchased 
by wage earners were secured in 11 small towns and cities in the 
Southern textile area. Prices were secured from company stores, 
chain stores, and independent stores, and were weighted for each 
group of commodities on the basis of estimates made in the field of 
the proportion of purchases made by the textile workers in each type 
ofstore. The result of this study is shown in table 8 
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Table 8.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners in Southern 
Textile Towns and Cities ! 


{June 1933= 100] 








purchased by families wit} 
incomes, in June 1933, of 











Index numbers of cost of gona: 
Month = 
About $10 a About $292» 
| week | week 

Sees 2 Sy Se ae Se Oe ae eS ae | 102 
Tek ed | 105 
8 A aa a PS DS Cae Ga SE «ae ee 108 
etttnntcgn ata wns chtadaminaoncadsotcedacsnedibetendncchees’ -| 109 
October 1934_.......- Sinendnecagdiobeuapenetiedesnadauesathinys —— are | 112 








! Prepared from prices collected in Danville, Va.; Forest City, Gastonia, Spindale, and Swannanos, 
N.C.; Greenville, Lancaster, and Union, 8. C.; Columbus and Griffin, Ga.; and Piedmont, Ala. For Jyy 
1934 and October 1934, prices for Birmingham, Ala., are also included. 


For a family with a single wage earner at average weekly earnings 
prevailing in July 1933 the cost of goods purchased rose from June 
1933 to August 1934 by 9 percent and by 12 percent to October 1934. 
Families with several wage earners have, of course, a larger income, 
and spend a smaller proportion of that income for food. For such 
families the average cost of food, clothing, rent, fuel, and miscellane- 
ous goods and services rose 7 percent by August 1934 and 10 percent 
by October 1934 over prices in the base period of June 1933. 

The “‘real-income”’ (i. e., the purchasing power of the income) of 
approximately the best-paid two-thirds of the male wage earners in 
the North was smaller in August 1934 than it had been in July 1933. 
The upper 10 percent had real incomes 8 percent smaller than in 
July 1933. The real income in August 1934 of about the upper tliree- 
fifths of the-male wage earners in the South, ranked on the basis o/ 
weekly earnings, was less than it had been in July 1933. The upper 
tenth had 10 percent less real income than in July 1933. Females, 
both in the North and South, in all the various earning classes shown 
were as well off in August 1934 as in July 1933. The average real 
earnings of female workers were still 7 percent higher in the North 


than they had been in July 1933, and 16 percent higher in the South. § 


When a similar comparison is made between August 1933, the 
month with the largest average real earnings after the code, and 
August 1934, the loss of real income to the workers during the curtail 
ment is seen to be large. In the North the purchasing power of the 
average worker was 15 percent less in August 1934 than in August 
1933. In the South it was at least 25 percent less. 

This difference in the extent to which earnings dropped in the North 
and the South between August 1933 and August 1934 calls for explana- 
tion. This is found in the curtailment order of May 22, 1934, approved 
by the N. R.A. (N.R. A. release no. 5252.) This established a gener! 
maximum of 30 hours for 12 weeks in place of the 40-hour maximum 
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»ovided in the code. To this curtailment order there were the follow- 
ng exceptions: (1) All mills operating on a single shift; (2) certain mills 
ngaged in fulfilling certain United States Government contracts; 
nd (3) the manufacture of nine special fabrics, of which tire yarn and 
abrics were the most important. In the North, in August 1933 the 
,yverage (median) number of hours worked by both males and females 
vas 40. In the South the average was 40 hours for males and 34 
or females. Under the curtailment order average hours dropped 
more in the South than in the North. In the Northern sample the 
erage (median) for males in August 1934 was 36.6 hours and for 
females 32.8. In the South, on the other hand, the median was 31.3 
jours for males and 30.2 for females. It is this greater decrease in aver- 
age hours worked between August 1933 and August 1934 in the South 
that accounts in the main for the greater decrease in weekly earnings 
in the South between these dates. 

The decline in money incomes from August 1933 to August 1934 
becomes more serious if the change in prices is considered. The average 
money earnings of males and females in the North declined about 
spercent. Their real income declined about 18 percent. The average 
weekly money earnings of males and females in the South decreased 
about 18 percent, but the purchasing power of these earnings dimin- 
ished about 25 percent. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
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Unemployment Survey of Bridgeport, Conn., 1934 JJ left 
By FLorence M. Ciark, or THE Bureau or Lasor Statistics 7 
ARLY in 1934, employment and unemployment surveys were # &™ 
made in Bridgeport, Conn., Springfield, Ohio, and Lancaster 9 th 
Pa., by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with the Bureay § th 
of the Census, with funds and workers furnished by the Civil Works i 2° 
Administration. These surveys were undertaken to test different Im %¢ 
methods of enumeration, with a view te-establishinga model plan ¥ 
for future censuses of unemployment. The three cities named above 
were selected for this experiment because they were judged to be jm OU 
typical American industrial cities. As part of the experimental 9 >* 
technic, a slightly different schedule was used in each of the three Mj {1° 
cities. up 
This article gives data and a brief analysis for the city of Bridgeport. 
Similar articles for Springfield and Lancaster will be published later. 
The data on employment in Bridgeport revealed that of the 116,666 J 1¢ 
enumerated persons over 10 years of age, 51 percent were women and J ag 
49 percent were men. The nongainful women were about three HH an 
times the number of nongainful men, but in the gainful class there I wo 
were more than twice as many men as women. 18 
About one-third of all male gainful workers and one-fifth of all fe- J for 
male gainful workers were either out of work or were working at some § wi 
stop-gap orrelief job. The families having the largest number of gain- ¥ th 
ful workers, as defined below, had also a higher proportion of unem- § ha 
ployment. As might be expected, the older men experienced greater J wi 


difficulty in securing employment than the younger men; on the other 
hand, the younger women had more such difficulty than the older 
women. 

In the tables which follow, the term “gainful workers”’ includes all 
persons working at their usual occupations, those on stop-gap jobs 
(private employment other than usual occupations), those on relief 
work, and all those persons not employed at the time of the survey 
but who usually follow a gainful occupation and are not retired. It 
does not include first-job seekers, reentry seekers (see below), womel 
doing housework in their own homes and having no other employ- 
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ment, nor children working at home on chores or other odd jobs. It 
does include women doing housework for wages, and women and 
children working at home (manufacturing or finishing goods) where 
time so spent aggregates 1 day a week. It includes, also, the un- 
employed who usually work and desire employment, even though they 
may be temporarily unable to work because of sickness. 

First-job seekers are persons who have never had a job but are de- 
sjirous of finding one. The term includes persons who have recently 
left school and older people who have never previously had to work. 
Reentry seekers are retired persons who have been forced by loss of 
savings, husband’s loss of job, his reduced earnings, etc., to seek 
employment again. Nongainful persons are those under school age, 
those attending school or college and having no part-time occupations, 
those caring for the home but not for pay, those living on their own 
incomes or regularly supported by other persons or by institutions, 
and those permanently unable to work because of old age, sickness, 
or other disability. 

In tables 1, 2, 3, and 7 actual figures as well as percentages are given 
but in tables 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9 percentages only are given. The 
basic data from which the percentages were computed may be obtained 
from the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C., 
upon written request. 

Employment Status 


No TABULATION was made of children under 10 years of age. Table 
| gives the employment status of the enumerated persons 10 years of 
age and over, to the number of 116,666. Of these, 56,866 were men 
and 59,800 were women. There were 42,695 men who were gainful 
workers (both unemployed and employed; see also table 2) but only 
18,771 women in this class. Naturally, therefore, more than three- 
fourths of the males 10 years of age and over were gainful workers, 
whereas for the females this percentage was somewhat less than one- 
third (31.4 percent). Slightly more than 2 percent (2,456) had never 
had a job in their entire lives, but were looking for work; of these, 995 
were women. 


Table 1.—Employment Status of Enumerated Persons 10 Years of Age and Over, 
First Quarter of 1934, Bridgeport, Conn. 








Number Percent 





Employment status 


Total Men ] Women 





All persons enumerated Lot 116, 666 56, 866 











Nongainful 52, 507 
First-job — 2, 456 
232 
61, 466 
5 























' Excluding those whose employment status was unknown. 
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The 61,466 gainful workers 10 years of age and over as shown jp 
table 1 are classified further in table 2. It is seen that, although 


45,389 were employed, there were 12,193 unemployed and 3,830 work. 
ing on relief jobs. Of those employed, 15,118 were women and 3027) 


~ 


were men, the number of men being practically twice the number of 
women actually gainfully employed. However, when these figures 
are compared with the total number of gainful workers of the same 
sex, the comparison is not so unfavorable for the women; the 15,118 
employed women comprised 80.6 percent of the 18,771 gainful workers 
of their sex, whereas the 30,271 employed men comprised only 71, 
percent of the male gainfu! workers. Among the men there was ay 
additional 8.5 percent who were working on relief jobs (although possi- 
bly at reduced earnings), whereas only 1.2 percent of the women were 
on such jobs. 


Table 2.—Employment Status of Gainful Workers in Bridgeport, Conn., First 
Quarter of 1934 








Number Percent 
Employment status x + Bitcr al Cle a 
Total Men | Women! Total Men | Women 





GE oe est do. 26d dad clbbiicn cai 61,466 | 42,695 | 18,771 | | 100. 














0} 1100.0) | 100) 
Employed ?__________- weeecce-e-e-e--------| 45,389] 30,271| 15,118| 73.9] 71.0 80. § 
ES: | 12, 193 8, 777 3, 416 19. 9 20. 6 
Working on relief job.__.._..__._____-. é | 3,830 3, 611 219 6. 2 8.5 
Employment status unknown_____-_____- alee 54 36 18 .| . 














! Excluding those whose employment status was unknown. 
? Working on usual job or on stop-gap work. 

3 Includes those unemployed because of lack of work, sickness, voluntary idleness, industrial dispute, 
and unknown reasons. 


Table 3 shows that of the 30,271 employed men, 28,625, or 94.6 
percent, were working at their usual occupations. The situation was 
slightly better for the women, 97.6 percent of whom were working at 
their usual occupations. The small differential in favor of women 
was augmented by the proportionately small number of women who 
had been compelled to accept stop-gap jobs (i. e., jobs in private employ- 
ment other than their usual occupations). The number of women in 
stop-gap jobs, presumably at reduced earnings, formed only 2.4 per- 
cent of the total number of employed women, while the percentage for 
the men was more than twice as great—5.4 percent. 

In table 3 the number on relief work is shown separately, and not as 
part of the employed or as part of the unemployed. Although 
reasons can be advanced for classifying the relief workers in each 0! 
the other two classes, by publishing them separately, as has been done 
in table 3, these workers can be treated as desired. 

Almost 91 percent (8,028 men and 3,057 women) of the 12,195 
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was given by 91.5 percent of the unemployed men and 89.5 percent 
of the unemployed women. 

The number reported as unemployed because of sickness, 1,041, is 
probably in excess of the number actually sick at the time of the can- 
yass, because in this classification were included all persons whose 
unemployment was due to sickness at some time or other. Undoubt- 
edly an indeterminate number who lost their employment because of 
sickness at some previous time, but were at the time of the survey able 
and willing to work, were reported along with the gainful workers 
actually sick when the enumeration was made. 


Table 3.—Nature of Job or Cause of Unemployment of Gainful Workers in 
Bridgeport, Conn., First Quarter of 1934! 


| 








Number Percent 


= 





| 
| 
= — —_ — : 
| Total Men Women | Total | Men | Women 





; 
gmployed...------..--.------------------------] 45,389 | 30,271 | 15,118 . 00.0 | 
Usual job- - - oe = Jot. [ne 5. 94. 6 | 
Stop-gap job-_ .._..-.-- ade Gt hsleepetie aielea » CR ‘ 5. 4 | 
Unknown pmbancebbeonesdecl 7 
Employed on relief work spoes , | 3,830 | 
Unemployed -- - - ae sds | 12, 193 | 
No work : . . | 11, 085 
Sickness... , aiheed 1, 041 | 
Other reasons 3 F 
Unknown. -. ] 
t 





Does not include 54 whose employment status was unknown. 
: Excluding those for whom data were not known. 
i Voluntarily idle (57) and industrial dispute (9). 


Family Distribution of Gainful Workers 


I? is important to know the distribution of unemployment among 
the gainful workers within the several families. If in a family having 
three gainful workers, one of these is out of work the resultant disloca- 
tion is quite different from that which would occur in a family whose 
only wage earner loses his job. 

Some 33,332 families in the survey had one or more gainful workers. 
Of these, 17,405 had only 1 such worker, 9,409 had 2, and other 
families, in diminishing number, had up to 9 or more gainful workers. 
Table 4 shows the extent of unemployment among the breadwinners 
of these family groups. In this tabulation the unemployed include 
those reporting ‘‘no work” and those on relief work. 

This table shows that the larger the number of gainful workers in 
the family, the greater the proportion unemployed. In only about 
20 percent of the families with 1 gainful worker was that worker 
unemployed, whereas in 91 percent of the families with 6 gainful 
workers there were unemployed workers. The families with 7, 8, 
and 9 gainful workers were too few in number to warrant the drawing 
of conclusions, but they appear to affirm the above observation. 
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Table 4.—Percentage Distribution of Families According to Number of G 
Workers and Number of Unemployed, in Bridgeport, Conn., First Quar 
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15.0 | 85.0 | 27.3 | 27.1) 169] 95) 42) 
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4.6| 95.4 | 233| 11.6] 23.3| 11.6 18.6} 4.7 
..-| 100.0 | 50.0 | 25.0 |...___| 25.0 | 
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TABLE 5 shows, for the workers who were idle because of inability to 
find work, the percentages of those who had been out of employment 
for various lengths of time, the intervals ranging from a few weeks to 
This table is based upon 11,051 persons totally 
unemployed, of whom 8,002 were men and 3,049 were women. 

The most outstanding fact to be drawn from this table is that for 
the longer periods (i. e., 2 years or more), the percentages for men 


4 years or more. 


are much in excess of those for women. 


For the shorter periods, 


particularly those of 6 months or less, the percentages for women are 


appreciably larger than those for men. 


It appears, therefore, that 


the unemployed men had been out of work longer than the unem- 
Over one-half the men, as compared with slightly 
less than one-third of the women, had been unemployed for 2 years 


ployed women. 


or longer. 


Table 5.—Percentage Distribution of Unemployed Workers in Bridgeport, Conn. 


According to Duration of Unemployment ! 











Duration of unemployment 











All unemployment 


Unemployment of— 
Under 2 weeks 


1 and under 2 years 
2 and under 3 years 
3 and under 4 years 


4 years or more 








Total Men Women 
100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
2.4 2.1 3.2 
no oti Tae kan Pipetite ahibdinn dndinindh shew te biven ae « 6.5 5.3 9.5 
eee 4 22.3 19.4 30.0 
et Se ee ee ee me eee & 8.7 8.0 10,2 
REAL on was ndavines SMe o Ub ccccSks oc ocab re 12.9 12.3 14.4 
non daeeindnk CECE RR Mcae oth ndeeeeppeedadss 18.7 19.9 15.6 
(Darabbn Tein ofacetasabesdpisdcvcesbncosbicse 14.2 16. 1 9.0 
14.3 16.7 8, 1 














' Covers 11,051 unemployed (8,002 men and 3,049 women). 
for whom the period of unemployment was not known. 





Does not include 34 (26 men and 8 women) 
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Unemployment Rates, by Age Groups 


TaBLE 6 shows the unemployment rates (i. e., the percent the 
number of workers reporting ‘“‘no work” and “relief work” forms 
of the number of gainful workers) for each sex in the various age 
soups. ‘The unemployment rate for men in the age group 65 years 
or over reporting ‘‘no work”’ was 31.3 percent. This was the highest 
rate in any of the age groups, indicating that older men experienced 
sreater difficulty in securing jobs than the men in any other age group. 
\mong the men the age group least affected by loss of job was the 
35 and under 45 year age group, whose rate was 13.2 percent. Among 
the women the younger group (15 and under 18 years old) encountered 
the greatest difficulty, showing a 25.9 percent unemployment rate. 
The most fortunate age for woman job hunters appeared to be 25 
and under 35 years, the unemployment rate in this group being only 
13.4 percent. 

Table 6 also gives a comparison, as well as can be made, with the 
results of the unemployment census of April 1930. The Bureau of 
the Census published figures for several classes, of which A‘ and B ? 
are most fairly comparable with the class reporting idleness, in 1934, 
because of inability to find work. For purposes of comparing unem- 
ployment rates in 1930 with those in 1934, however, persons on relief 
work in 1934 probably should be combined with those reporting ‘no 
work”; ‘‘relief”’ jobs are, at best, temporary makeshifts and persons 
holding such jobs will before long be seeking employment in private 
business and, therefore, constitute a part of the unemployment 
problem. 

Combining the data for those reporting ‘‘no work” and those on 
relief and comparing these with the rates in 1930, it is evident that 
the age group for men most seriously affected by unemployment in 
1934 was not the same as that in 1930. In 1930 the highest rate 
(19.1 percent) for men appeared in the 15 and under 20 year age 
group; in 1934 the highest rate (37.6 percent) was in the group 65 
years and over. The most fortunate age group among the men in 
1934 was the 35 and under 45 year age group with an unemployment 
rate of 22.9 percent, while in 1930 the 25 and under 35 year age group 
had the lowest rate (8.7 percent). For women the highest rate 
appeared in the same group (15 and under 20 years) for both 1934 
and 1930; but the lowest rate for women in 1934 (14.8 percent) was 

in the 25 and under 35 year group, while in 1930 the lowest rate (4 


' Persons unemployed in the strictest sense of the term, being out of a job, able and willing to work, and 


looking for a job. 
’ Persons on part time and those on lay-off without pay. 


115650—35——_7 
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percent) was in the 45 and under 55 year group. (The unemploy. 
ment rate for the 10 and under 15 year group in 1930 was disregard, 
in this discussion because of the small number of workers involved \ 


Table 6.—Unemployment Rates of Gainful Workers in Bridgeport, Conn. 



































» 1939 
and 1934 

Unemployment rates (i. e., percent number of workers reporting ‘no ork” 

and “relief work ’’ form of gainful workers) of — 

Bridgeport survey: 1934 
Census of unemploy. 
Age : ment: 1930 (c} = / 
Persons reporting no Persuns on relief jobs plus class B 

Total | Men |Women; Total | Men |Women| Total | Men Women 
- ha Sa ete ee 180} 188] 163] 62) 8&5] 212] 97] 109 4, 
10 and under 15 years._.._...|_.._..--]......-- Se We eS ieee k aber ; 1.7] — 8. 2 15.3 
15 and under 18 years... ____- 26.4| 27.0] 25.9 1.1 2.4 220 i591] 19 _ 
18 and under 20 years.__- 3.7| 22) 19.8 3.4 6.4 8 - 91) 13 
20 and under 25 years_______- 21.5 26. 6 15. 4 4.1 6.9 .9 10.8 14.3 6. 
25 and under 35 years___.___- 14.5 15. 1 13. 4 6. 2 8.6 1.4 72 8.7 4.8 
35 and under 45 years_______. 13. 8 13. 2 15. 6 7.8 9.7 2.0 8.5 9.3 4.8 
45 and under 55 years._____ , 17.5 17.7 16.9 7.3 8.8 .9 8.8 9.7 49 
55 and under 65 years........| 23.1 23. 6 20.4 7.4 8.8 8 10.3) 11.3 18 
65 years or over______- eer 28.9 31.3 15. 5 5.5 6.3 .6 | 11.5 45 

















| 
| 





Table 7 gives the actual numbers of gainful workers of each age 
on day enumerated, 1930 and 1934. 


Table 7.—Age of Gainful Workers, 1930 and 1934, in Bridgeport, Conn. 



































1934 | 1930 
Age —— eel 
Total Men | Women! Total Men | Women 
Bee tui ie). FO. oS is. 61,466 | 42,695 | 18,771 | 64,065 | 46,702 17, 363 
10 and under 15 years________- ep Set. Tee id bee 20 16 4| 120 61 54 
15 and under 18 years. ____.._._..._-- aE wes 1, 518 593 925 3, 320 1, 639 1, 681 
18 and under 20 years. _-_____ basddbek ey fp ees ek 3, 389 1, 572 1,817 4, 067 2, 039 2, 028 
20 and ander 25 years...-........................| 9,653 5, 211 4, 442 9, 085 5, 263 3, 822 
Sane Gees ae Pee. 6. co le i. 14, 434 9, 649 4,785 | 14,613 | 10,659 3, 954 
35 and under 45 years. __-_-_- ee 2 Pe 14,074 | 10, 565 3,509 | 15,072) 12,109 2, 963 
45 and under 55 years.____......___.._-.._._...-- 10, 668 8, 633 2,035 | 10,097 8, 443 1, 654 
55 and under 65 years____- Poa | Sled te da, Semele! 5, 518 4, 595 923 5, 505 4, 625 8A) 
65 years or over_-___-_-_-- chbbiwehsecccebabiehaed 2, 159 1, 843 316 2, 152 1, 840 312 
I li ei a eased 33 18 15 34 24 10 
Relief Work 


“RELIEF WORK” as used in this study means jobs created by Federal, 
State, or local authorities expressly for the purpose of giving work to 
unemployed persons in the community. Jobs such as those on pro)- 
ects of the Public Works Administration, Civil Works Administra- 
tion, Civilian Conservation Corps, and various locally administered 
schemes are included in this category. 
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Of the 3,830 persons on relief jobs, 3,611, or 94 percent of the total, 
were men, and 219, or 6 percent, were women. Table 8 shows the 
length of time these persons had held the relief jobs at the time the 
survey was made. The majority of those on relief jobs had been 
working on these jobs for from 1 to 6 months; slightly over 6 percent, 
for more than 1 year. The median age of the men on relief jobs was 
40.6 years; that of the women, 33.1 years. 


Table 8.—Duration of Relief Work in Bridgeport, Conn. 








Duration of relief work Total ! | Women ! 





All periods 100. 








Under 5 weeks ; 
ETS TEA GS TIE TE: TS TET EE S 
9 and under 52 weeks : 7 
jand under 2 years..............- st tirintigicndsatal EES: SSeS aol 
29and under 3 years 

3 years or more 











| pepe SBS 





| Total 3,822; men, 3,603; women, 219. Does not include 8 men, the duration of whose unemployment was 
not known. 


Change of Employment, by Usual Industry 


Data in table 9 show the shift of employment in the different 
industry groups. Of the gainful workers about one-third of the men 
and one-fifth of the women were either out of work or were working at 
some stop-gap occupation or on some sort of relief job. In the group 
of men which normally has the largest number of gainful workers— 
those in the manufacturing and mechanical industries—over one- 
third were either idle or were working at jobs in some industry other 
than their usual one. 

In order to compare the unemployment rates (i. e., the percent the 
unemployed form of the number of gainful workers) in each industry 
in 1934 with similar rates in 1930, the percentages for no work and 
relief jobs in table 9 should be added together. Thus, in 1934 there 
was an unemployment rate of 30.1 percent for men in the manufac- 
turing and mechanical industry group, as contrasted with a rate of 
12.5 percent in 1930. For women in the same group, the unemploy- 


ment rate was 18.0 percent in 1934 as compared with 8.6 percent in 
1930. 
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Table 9.—Usual Industry and Employment Status of Gainful Workers in Br} 






























































dge. 
port, 1930 and 1934 . Une 
| Cen US Of un. 
Bridgeport survey: 1934 | Josh oomment 
| 1930 (class 4 
plus class B 
ay Pp lind | to $1 
Usual industry rae ercent not in usual industry | 
iid cent TT Gein-| p of th 
ota. in | Gain er- 
num- Per- usual Idle ful cent 1934 
ber | 2! | in- | To- | S4P-\Reliet} No | fF | work: unen. 
dus-| tal | 8®P | job | work| ter) ers ployed In 
try job rea- J 
sons 770,¢ 
ge fanz relie! 
Men \~ 
All industries_ --.-....--- ...-.------|! 42,651 | 100.0 | 67.1 | 32.9) 3.8) 8.5) 188) 1.8 45,620) 1) perst 
Agriculture._______.____. 309 | 100.0 | 37.5 | 62.5] 6.8|12.0| 41.1] 26] 410) 44, Tl 
Forestry and fishing-_.-_..._..___- 51 a Sakis eats nie eis Te . 69 13.0 
SP > SBR Sa Si eee ees eee  aieiadindipdall wr 37 | 70 ber 1 
Manufacturing and mechanical 
ie a ol ai 24, 962 | 100.0 | 63.8 | 36.1 4.3} 9.14 21.0] 1.7 [28,087 12 
~eeeneeeeem. ................... 3, 502 |} 100.0 | 62.9 | 37.0} 4.1 | 12.2] 18.7] 2.0] 3,788 9 8 
Trade-____- Teh a Se , 8, 208 | 100.0 | 78.2 | 21.7 2.9 3.9 | 13.1 1.8 | 8, 146 
Public service. -............-. 1,188 | 100.0 | 73.6 | 26.4) 2.4/)12.4) 95] 2.11] 1,311 4 
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Unemployment Relief from Federal Funds, First 11 
Months of 1934! 


URING the first 11 months of 1934, grants made to States by 

the Federal Government for unemployment relief amounted 
to $1,245,359,551. Grants made from the date of the establishment 
of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration through November 
1934 aggregated $1,569,728,039. 

In November 1934 there were 4,233,074 resident families and 
770,601 single persons, or a total of 5,003,675 cases, on the public 
relief rolls. These cases represented an estimated total of 19,017,815 
persons, or about 15 percent of the entire population. 

The type of aid received by persons on the relief rolls during Novem- 
ber was as follows: 

General relief program: Number of cases 
Direct relief only__---. .... 2, 666, 009 
Work relief Usk JER caees ue Ws Cee cs Oe ee, ae 

Special programs: 

Emergency education___________--_- 29, 736 
College-student aid : 99, 297 
Rural rehabilitation __——-_- ne 61, 512 


Total_ _ 5, 003, 675 
Transient relief 226, 446 

Of the funds disbursed during October 1934, Federal grants formed 
78 percent, State funds 9 percent, and local funds 13 percent. 

The relief benefits per family in October 1934 averaged, for conti- 
nental United States, $26.39. It is pointed out that this figure is a 
considerable understatement of the amount paid to families entirely 
dependent on public agencies for assistance, for it is computed on 
the basis of the total number of families receiving aid during the 
month regardless of whether they were wholly or only partly depend- 
ent on such aid or whether they received aid during all or part of 
the month. By States the average per family ranged from $8.98 in 
Tennessee to $46.71 in New York. 

The Federal grants have been made for general relief, for educa- 
tional programs, for drought relief, for the purchase and distribution 
of surplus commodities, for the care of transients, and to assist 
self-help groups of unemployed persons. The first grant to self-help 
groups was made in August 1933, the first grant for transients in 
September 1933, and the first grant for educational work in October 
1933. The purchase of surplus commodities began in November of 
the same year. Each month since November 1933 grants have 
been made for each of these purposes. 


ee 





‘ Data are from press releases and monthly reports of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
For volume of employment and earnings of persons receiving work relief in November and Decem- 
ber, see under “Trend of employment” in this issue (p. 797). 
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The following table shows the average monthly grants for eac) 
purpose during 1933 and the amounts granted, by months, during 
the first 11 months of 1934. 


Table 1.—Grants for Unemployment Relief from Federal Funds, Janus ITY to 
November 1934 
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Unemployment-relief grants from Federal funds for— 






































Totalnum-|; sail 
ber of per- | 
Month a lot 
ate General Tran- belp Commodi- | Educa- 
purposes sients groups | ties tion 
Sis hes sal 
1933: Monthly average'!_| 14, 009, 822) $13, 576, 563) $938, 889) $52, 669) $11, 916, 750) $573, 934 $40, 552, 31) 
1934 | 
January-.._..............| 11,086,598) 44, 869, 830/2, 762,227) 46, 320) 685, 000) 2,051,251) 50, 414, a2 
as 11, 627,415} 16,258,117} 744,000) 340, 610 8,771,000; 702,800) 26,816, 577 
March._..............---| 13,494,282) 44, 426, 850)2, 098, 831 30, 000) 2, 270, 000) 2,616,302) 51, 441. 9g 
ho! SES .....| 16,840,389) 95,919, 501/2, 589, 573) 96, 125) 9, 185, 000) 9, 659, 185) 117, 449, 3x4 
Et, wee ee es 17, 228, 458} 92, 026, 155/2, 256, 100) 112, 764 2, 735, 000) 7, 207,191) 104, 337, 219 
| ey" >. 16, 833, 294) 108, 323, 096/3, 748, 882) 147, 830 2, 800, 000} 2, 754,807) 117,774 415 
es 17, 301, 734) 144, 340, 943/3, 891,000) 63, 721 2, 275,000) 863,725) 151, 434, 389 
EL TT 18, 187, 193) 117, 811, 868)2, 890, 706) 198, 079 3, 926, 000) 1, 692, 292) 126, 518, g45 
September...............| 18,409,327} 85, 621, 935/2, 450,279) 96,688} 16, 470,000) 2, 203,083) 106, 44). ga; 
October ____........__.-.-.| 3 18, 450, 567| 148, 676, 734/4, 581, 315) 125, 957 3, 050, 000) 3, 656,066 160, 090, 072 
November.-__.__._- culieiee 3 aeetians 204, 046, 9806, 828, = 26, 436 16, 425, 000) 4,912,527) 23., 239 413 
1 Computed on basis of those months during which grants were made for purposes specified  (enera| 


purposes, June-December; transients, September-December; self-help groups, August-December. com. 
modities, November and December; education, October-December; total, May-December. 

? Includes also allotments matched by State funds. 

3 Partly estimated. 


The trend in relief rolls and disbursements in urban areas during 
1934 is shown in table 2. 


Table 2.—Trend of Urban Relief, by Months, 1934 








| 








Number of i | Number of 
3 persons Amount persons Amount 
Month receiving | disbursed || Month receiving | disbursed 
reliet relief 
a! ee 1, 222, 233 | $28, 876,203 || July........-...---- _— 1, 874, 302 | $52, 541, 402 
February-_--_-_-- pi sap SO, ~ 1, 249,002 | 28,338,922 || August......._..._.______] 1,928,880 | Sv, 220,503 
ET) 1, 439,353 | 31, 422,013 || September... __..- 1, 955, 782 | 54, 199, 885 
as pickle acecsanaidadheltee 1, 922, 587 | 47,053,339 || October..................- 2, 009,610 | 60, 112,8lF 
MRE oh ie  ctaed bcabeien 1, 897, 254 | 53, 218, 12 November._...._.......__| ! 1, 997, 008 | ' 63, 327, 311 
iain desdkc cbc on obcteattl 1,852,742 | 50,381,384 || December_________- : 1 2, 085, 306 |! 67,112,627 

















1 Preliminary, subject to revision. 


Federal Policies 


Wage rates and hours of labor.—At the beginning of the work-relief 
program in 1933, the Federal Administrator of Emergency Relief 
set 30 cents an hour as the minimum rate to be paid on relief works 
using Federal grants; if the local prevailing rate was higher, the local 
rate was to be paid. The working hours were set at not to exceed § 
per day and 35 per week for physical labor, and not more than § per 
day and 40 per week for clerical work. 
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By order of June 29, 1934, the hours of labor were set at not less than 
s nor more than 8 per day, nor more than 30 per week or 128 per 
calendar month. 

Another order, issued November 19, 1934, abolished the 30-cent 
hourly minimum and provided that thereafter the rate to be paid should 
be “the prevailing rate in the community for the kind of work per- 
formed.’’ This order had the effect, it was pointed out, of placing 
the determination of the rate to be paid in the hands of ‘‘local com- 
mittees representing labor, business, and the local relief admin- 
istration.” 

Relief to strikers —Because of the widespread labor disturbances, 
the question arose as to the policy to be adopted by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration regarding the granting of public relief to 
needy families of strikers. The Relief Administrator stated that his 
organization has no interest or concern in labor disputes or in the 
merits of individual controversies. Applications from strikers, like 
those of other persons, are to be treated solely as relief cases, wholly 
without relation to any industrial dispute in which the applicant may 
be involved. Applications for relief from strikers do not necessarily 
mean that relief is given. If, after investigation, it is found that 
there is need, relief is granted. Such relief, in his opinion, “has 
never disrupted mediation or arbitration.” 


There has been no evidence that the policy on relief to strikers has either pro- 
longed a strike or encouraged a new one. Indeed, I am convinced that our 
policy has been a direct and important factor in the maintenance of law and 
order. Local relief offices approach the whole matter with caution. In localities 
where strikes have occurred and some of the strikers have applied for and received 
relief, 95 percent of the people of the communities, exclusive of the strikers, have 
approved it. The policy has been sensibly administered. 


On August 29 the Federal Emergency Relief Administration issued 
the following statement on the subject: 


The Federal Emergency Relief Administration is concerned with administering 
relief to the needy unemployed and their families. Each case applying for relief 
to the loeal emergency relief agencies should be treated on its merits as a relief 
case wholly apart from any controversy in which the wage earner may be involved. 
The Federal Emergency Relief Administration will not attempt to judge the merits 
of labor disputes. State and Federal agencies exist, as well as courts, which are 
duly qualified to act as arbiters and adjusters in such disputes. Unless it be deter- 
mined by the National Labor Relations Board of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration that the basis for a strike is unreasonable and unjustified, the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration authorizes local relief agencies to furnish 
relief to the families of striking wage earners after careful investigation has 
shown that their resources are not sufficient to meet emergency needs, 
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Rural Rehabilitation Program 


THE program designed to rehabilitate rural ® relief families wo. 
started in April 1934. The purpose of the program is to assist such 
families to become self-supporting. The rural relief population hos 
been divided into four groups, each presenti, a special problem, as 
follows: 

(1) Farm relief families residing on fertile land, for which seed, far 
animals, equipment, buildings, etc., will be provided. 

(2) Farm relief families residing on submarginal land, which it js 
planned to relocate on more fertile land or to employ on work projects 
connected with the utilization of submarginal land. | 

(3) Relief families in towns of less than 5,000 inhabitants, for which 
it is planned to establish subsistence gardens, work centers, and 
commodity exchanges where labor may be performed in exchange for 
surplus commodities produced by farm families on relief. 

(4) Relief families left ‘‘stranded”’ by the relocation or abandon- 
ment of local industries. ‘Several methods of caring for these families 
are contemplated, such as the establishment of subsistence gardens 
both on the farms and, when possible, in the small towns and the 
organization of community farmsteads.t Other possibilities are the 
development of work centers to provide rural families with the oppor- 
tunity to produce commodities for their own use and to sell, trade, or 
exchange with other relief groups, and the organization of labor and 
commodity exchanges through which surplus industrial products and 
surplus labor power may be exchanged between relief groups and 
communities.” 

The first grants for rural rehabilitation purposes were made in 
May 1934, when 14 States ® received grants totaling $2,361,500. 

Rural rehabilitation corporation.—-In each State carrying on a rural 
rehabilitation program a rural rehabilitation corporation is set up 
which must include a board of directors on which State relief officials 
form a majority. 

This corporation acts as the agent of the State emergency relie/ 
administration for the carrying out of all the legal and financial 
transactions. The corporation holds title to or lien against all the 
real property purchased or constructed and has custody of all notes 
and other evidences of debt covering advances to families included 
in the program. 

These corporations are authorized to issue no-par-value stock. 





3 I. e., places of less than 5,000 inhabitants. 

* An account of the subsistence-homestead communities established as part of the rural rehabilitation 
program was given in the January 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 19). 

5 Alabama, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Sout! 
Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and Washington. 
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Local subsidiary corporations may also be formed by this corpora- 
tion to carry out special functions (as, for instance, the establishment 
of a rural industrial community). 

Funds may be obtained from Federal, State, county, municipal, or 
private sources, but must be subject to control by the State emergency 
relief administration. 

General policies and procedure.—In order to become eligible for 
inclusion in the rural rehabilitation program the person must be 
eligible for relief and must be recommended to the local rural rehabili- 
tation division by the social service division. From the families so 
recommended a selection is made and the families chosen have a 
separate status from that time onward. 

Such families may be aided with ‘‘rehabilitation” goods, or ‘‘sub- 
sistence” goods. The former class of goods includes the purchase, 
rental, construction, or repair of land, buildings, home equipment, 
livestock, work animals, etc., farm tools or machinery and any other 
necessary ‘‘capital outlay.’ Subsistence goods include cash, food, 
clothing, fuel, medical care, and any other necessaries of life. 

Advances for the purchase or maintenance of livestock are limited 
to 10 units, each of the following being considered 1 unit: 1 cow, 1 horse, 
2 young stock, 5 hogs, 7 sheep, or 100 chickens. 

Work may also be furnished to rehabilitation families on works- 
division projects neither self-liquidating nor in connection with the 
rehabilitation program. It is the policy, on work projects developed 
in connection with the rural rehabilitation program, that these should 
have economic and social value, and contribute directly to the further- 
ance of the program. The family is not allowed, however, to earn in 
such work more than the amount of its unpaid obligations to the 
corporation, and all the earnings must be turned in to the corporation 
as repayment against advances. There is, of course, no such restriction 
as regards amounts earned in private employment or realized from the 
sale of products grown on the homestead. 

For advances made for either class of goods the family must give a 
note or other evidence of indebtedness payable to the rural rehabili- 
tation corporation. Obligations for land and chattels are a first lien 
against such property and all other obligations are a first lien on the 
family’s crops. 

The period of repayment allowed varies according to the purpose for 
which the advances are made, as follows: Land, not to exceed 35 
years; buildings, equipment, and improvements, a period covering 
lease or useful life; livestock, 3 years; subsistence goods, 1 year. 

In order to protect the client against the seizure, for debt, of the 
facilities for making a living which it is the object of the program to 
furnish, it is provided that in no case will the title or lien be relinquished 
by the rural rehabilitation corporation until the client’s other debts 
have been adjusted 
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No charge is made against the client for surplus commodities qj. 
tributed by the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. 

Education and training.—The services of teachers being given em. 
ployment through the emergency education program have been made 
available to instruct rehabilitation families. A release issued by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration on September 25, 1934 
stated that it was expected that between 5,000 and 6,000 regula; 
teachers of vocational agriculture and a similar number of teachiers of 
home economics would be given employment. It was urged that as 


far as possible their services be utilized in the rehabilitation program, 


——— 





Employment Status of Urban Population on Public 
Relief 


F THE urban families in the United States receiving relief from 

public funds—Federal, State, and local—83 percent had in 
May 1934 at least one member who was employable and 17 percent 
had no member able to work, according to the findings of the division 
of statistics, research, and finance of the Federal Emergency Relie/ 
Administration. Its survey covers 79 cities, including typical urban 
areas, so that the percentages and averages based on these findings 
are applicable to the urban relief rolls of the whole country.' 

For purposes of the survey employable persons were defined not 
only as being able to work and looking for a job, but with the further 
qualifications of being between 16 and 65 years old, actively seeking 
work, and not incapacitated. 

Ninety-two percent of the employables, thus defined, formerly had 
jobs, while 66 percent of them had worked 5 years or more at their 
ordinary occupation. The 8 percent who had never worked but were 
seeking jobs were chiefly those who had reached the working age dur- 
ing the depression, and practically all were under 25 years of age. 

The 17 percent of the families in which there was no employable 
person were lacking in such breadwinners for different reasons and 
circumstances. In some families all of the members were either too 
young or too old to be employed, while in others the adults had physical 
handicaps likely to prevent them from ever securing or holding jobs 
to maintain themselves and their dependents. In many families the 
only possible employable was a woman whose children required hier 
care during working hours. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration stresses the im- 
portance of these data as a basis for planning for future social security. 
The 17 percent of the relief families in the urban population who 
had no employable members included mainly those who will probably 


1 Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Press release, November 15, 1934, 
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remain more or less permanently in need of some kind of aid. On 
the other hand, the 83 percent of the relief families with one or 
more employable members constituted those capable of self-support 
when jobs become available. 

Applying the percentages to the figures for September, * * * it is revealed 
that approximately 2,100,000 of the 2,500,000 families contained at least one 
person who was able to work and looking for a job. 

The 2,100,000 families and the additional nonfamily individuals receiving 
relief in cities comprise a total of approximately 3,500,000 employable workers 
between the ages of 16 and 65, who are actively seeking work, and who are not 
incapacitated. 

Research indicates that the large majority of these 3,500,000 urban 
workers are wholly fitted to obtain and hold jobs when times are 
normal. Not only had these persons had work experience previous 
to the depression, but over 90 percent of those with such experience 
had held nonrelief jobs at one period or another in the course of the 
depression and nearly 50 percent had held such employment in 1933 
or 1934. 

With the exception of Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, and New 
York, the different cities studied were grouped, according to popula- 
tion and location, in the eastern, southern, central, and western areas, 
and their relief populations were sampled on the basis of ‘‘the impor- 
tance of each group of cities in the relief population of all United States 
cities of the same size.”’ 


The entire survey of 79 cities representing the chief geographical and industrial 
sections of the country and populations of from 10,000 to 8,000,000 covered 
169,000 relief cases out of the combined relief load of 1,154,000 in the 79 cities. 
In some small communities the entire case load was studied, while in most cities 
the sample represented about 20 percent of the total. 


In the judgment of those making the study, the characteristics 
found in these samples would present ‘‘a reasonably accurate picture 
of the entire May 1934 urban relief load.” 

The following tables, embodying some of the findings of the divi- 
sion of statistics, research, and finance of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration for 28 of the 79 cities, have been compiled from 
press releases of that Administration dated January 7, 14, 15, 23, and 
28, 1935. These 28 cities include 4 cities of over 1,000,000 popula- 
tion—Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, and New York; 5 cities in the 
eastern region, 6 cities in the southern region, and 9 cities in the central 
region with from 250,000 to 1,000,000 population; and 4 cities in the 
western region with from 100,000 to 1,000,000 population. 

Table 1 gives the employment status as of May 1934 of households 
in the 28 cities. 

The proportion of relief households (families and single persons) in 
Detroit having members who regarded themselves as able to work is 
reported as 97 percent, while the corresponding percentages for Los 
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Angeles, New York, and Chicago are, respectively, 95, 94, and 87 Table 
For the other 24 cities such percentages range from 83 for Boston, 
Houston, and Salt Lake City to 96 in New Orleans and Oakland. 


Table 1.—Employment Status of Relief Households in Specified Cities, May 1934 
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Data on the ages of the heads of households on relief are important ran 
in connection with plans for the reemployment of such persons. Mc 


According to table 2, 48 percent of the heads of relief households in 
Detroit were 45 years of age or over in May 1934, and 15 percent were 
at least 55 years of age; the average for the 4 cities with over a million 
population for those 45 years of age or older was 42 percent and for 
those at least 55 years of age was 17 percent. 

The proportion of heads of households who were 45 years of age 
and over, as reported, was as high as 52 percent in Boston, Kansas 
City, and Minneapolis, and as low as 35 percent in Washington, D. ©. 
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Table 2.—Percentage Distribution of Heads of Relief Households According to 
Ages, May 1934 
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In table 3 the employment status of the relief population 16 to 64 
years of age in the 28 cities is analyzed by individuals instead of 
households. Among the facts brought out is the small proportion of 
such relief population on nonrelief work in the 28 cities in May 1934, 
ranging from 4 percent in New Orleans to 16 percent in Kansas City, 


Mo. 
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Table 3. 





Employment Status of Relief Population, May 1934 Table 
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Table 4 discloses that very substantial percentages of workers 16 
to 64 years of age on relief have had long experience in their usual 
occupations, the proportion of such persons with experience of 4': 
years or more in their usual occupations in each of the 5 groups of cas 
cities included in the tabulation being 63 percent or over. _~ 
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4.—Percentage Distribution of Relief Workers According to Length of 
Experience at Usual Occupation, May 1934 
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According to table 5 the average proportion of persons 16 to 64 
years of age on relief, with nonrelief work experience and seeking 
work, who had had no job of 4 weeks or more since 1929 or earlier 
ranged from 8 to 12 percent in the 5 groups of cities. The eastern 
group of cities (Boston, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Providence, and Roch- 
ester) had the largest proportion of persons on relief who had had 


no nonrelief job Jasting 4 weeks or more since 1932—62 percent. 


In the four other groups of cities the proportion ranged from 48 to 
60 percent. 


Table 5.—Percentage Distribution of Relief Workers According to Date of Last 
Nonrelief Job of 4 Weeks or More, May 1934 
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Report on Labor Conditions in the Automobile 
Industry 


S DIRECTED by the President on November 21, 1934, thp 
A National Recovery Board, through its Research and Planning 
Division and with the collaboration of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
made a study of the possibilities of regularizing employment and in. 
proving conditions of labor in the automobile industry. A preliminary 
report summarizing the outstanding findings of the investigation made 
by the National Recovery Administration was released February 2s 
1935. 

The investigation showed that the present system of crowding pro- 
duction into a few months of the year causes substantial loss of effi- 
ciency, involving excess overhead due to limited employment of plant 
capacity, excessive labor turn-over, cost of training new employees, 
inefficiency because of extra shifts, wastage and spoilage, and higher 
cost of materials and dies on a rush-order basis. 

The report suggests that the aim of the industry should be regular 
employment for the maximum number of workers rather than sporadic 
employment for a greater number at the peak and a smaller group 
during the low periods of production. It expresses the belief that the 
feeling of economic security, if coupled with a less harsh drive on the 
daily job, should return dividends of cash to automobile company 
stockholders as well as social dividends to the community at large. 


Findings as to Labor Conditions 


THE Recovery Administration’s principal findings concerning labor 
conditions in the automobile industry were as follows: 


1. Labor unrest exists to a degree higher than warranted by the depression. 

2. The foreman’s power and the gap between the workers and the executive are 
important causes of labor unrest. 

3. Espionage systems exist. 

4. Irregularity of employment has increased in recent years. 


5. Depression competition has spurred the speed-up beyond economic caps 


bility to produce day by day. 
6. Automobile workers are considered old at 40. 
7. Hourly earnings are high, annual incomes are low. 
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8. Relatively few employees obtain supplementary earnings from other sources 
during lay-offs. 

9. The privilege of averaging hours on an annual basis is neither necessary nor 
desirable. 


Employment Provisions in Codes Discussed at Special 
Hearing 


IEWS on the effectiveness of code labor standards and sugges- 
tions for needed change were freely discussed at a hearing to 

consider policies governing employment provisions in codes held by 
the National Industrial Recovery Board between January 30 and Feb- 
ruary 2, 1935. This hearing was the second in a series, of which the 
first was concerned with price control, called to consider ‘proposed 
modifications or confirmations of policy on major problems.” In 
concentrating attention on the labor provisions the Board has taken 
the position that a minimum-wage structure is beneficial to workers 
while at the same time it furnishes a bottom on wages that facilitates 
operations under the competitive system. The eradication of inequi- 
ties in wages above the minimum and securing evidence of wage 
differentials based on geographic locality, population, or any other 
factor or combination of factors are stressed, as well as endorsement 
of the principle that maximum hours limitations are a means of con- 
tributing to reemployment. The Board seeks the greatest possible 
simplicity and flexibility in code terms, continuance of genera] labor 
provisions, such as those governing safety and health and apprentice- 
ship, and further reemployment through an expanded volume of 
production. The hearing was looked to as a means of securing infor-- 
mation particularly on the following 18 points: ' 

Hours.—1. How has limitation of hours affected the volume of employment? 

2. How has limitation of hours affected the regularization of employment? 

3. How has limitation of hours affected unit cost of production? 


4. Should the maximum working week in the codes be reduced, maintained, or 
increased generally, by groups of industries, or separately by individual indus- 
tries? 

5. Is the degree of flexibility in hours provided by such provisions as overtime, 
peak periods, averaging, etc., inadequate, adequate, or excessive? 

6. Do the present provisions work as well as any other method or methods 
that can be devised? 

7. What effect has the limitation of hours had on hourly, weekly, and annual 
earnings? 

Wages.—1. What standards should be followed in establishing minimum wages? 


2. Are present minimum wages satisfactory from the point of view of such 
standards? 





' National Recovery Administration. Notice of public hearing on policy of the National Industrial 
Recovery Board relating to employment provisions. Mimeographed release, Jan. 17, 1935. 
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3. What has been the relation of changes in hourly, weekly, and annual ea: nings 
to changes in the cost of living? 


4. What has been the effect of differentials such as those based on sex, location, 
or population? 
5. Are provisions such as several basic minimum wages, classified wage scales, 


equitable adjustment provisions, or other methods of maintaining wages above 
the minimum, desirable? 

6. What is the effect of wage provisions on costs and volume of consumption? 

7. How should piecework rates be adjusted to code rates? 

General problems.—1. Are wage and hour provisions desirable as temporary or 
as permanent measures? 


2. What effect do standard wage and hour provisions have on establishments 
varying in size and degree of mechanization? 
3. What should be done to meet the problem of— 
a. Overlapping definitions? 
b. Multiple code coverage? 
c. Competing industries? 


4. How effective are wage and hour provisions as measures for eliminating 
unfair competition? 


Attitude of Labor Representatives 


In THE briefs presented, the representatives of labor expressed the 
belief that the maximum-hours limitations prescribed under codes 
were too high to bring about a spread in employment, because in most 
instances industrial requirements since the introduction of the code 
structure have not been sufficiently great to allow general operations 
at the code maximums. Very general dissatisfaction was expressed 
regarding the allowances for flexibility in working time beyond the 
regular scheduled hours of labor. The position was taken that any 
time worked in excess of the flat weekly maximum should be compen- 
sated for at overtime rates of pay. Witnesses referred to the fact that 
unit production costs had not been raised by the reduction in operating 
hours, because the working tempo of labor was naturally accelerated 
by the shift from long to short hours or because, as in the textile 
industries, the work load imposed by employers was increased, 
either by speeding up mechanical equipment or adding to the number 
of machines to be operated by the individual, in order to prevent 
costs from rising. Labor endorsed the 30-hour week bill as a means of 
securing employment for the millions still without work after more 
than a year and a half of experience under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. When William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, was asked how it would be possible to secure 
flexibility under a 30-hour week when demand required longer hours, 
he stated that this could be accomplished by establishing a Federal 
agency to review requests for exemptions. 

Labor expressed opposition to the various forms of differentials 
that resulted in less than code minimum-wage rates for certain classes 
of employees, such as the learner, the handicapped, the superannu- 
ated, and the female operative. Where such provisions exist, labor 
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representatives believe them to be an invitation to employers to 
classify employees so that they will fall in the exempted classes, and 
the work of securing code compliance is further complicated. Differ- 
entials in wages, based on geographic area and population, were also 
opposed as not based on exact knowledge of what, if any, differences 
in cost of living exist. Not only have the code minimum rates 
resulted in a low yield to unskilled labor but the code provisions for 
the control of wages of those paid above the minimum have not been 
sufficiently safeguarded. This, it is claimed, has resulted in doing 
away with pre-code wage differentials in some instances and has 
fostered the tendency for minimum wages to become the maximum. 
It was urged as a code-making policy, that if comprehensive wage 
scales were not written into codes, at least a few basing points for 
wages should be introduced, for example, covering semiskilled or 
skilled employees, below which level no worker of the given degree of 
skill might be employed. 

Extension of the codes was recommended to cover those classes of 
labor that have been excepted from code provisions, more especially 
for groups such as professional, technical, and supervisory employees 
and outside salesmen, who have not enjoyed inclusion under the labor 
terms of codes in general, and also the groups that have been exempted 
from the basic-hours provisions in codes or brought under longer 
hours. Workers falling in the latter classes include machinists, 
repair and maintenance workers, electricians, engineers, firemen, 
office, delivery, shipping and stock employees, watchmen, cleaners, 
janitors, and auxiliary employees. 

Under the bituminous-coal industry code alone it was stated that 
60,000 supervisory, technical, and clerical employees were without 
code protection, as well as another 45,000 workers, such as engineers 
and pump men.’ 

Labor and employers alike voiced their dissatisfaction with inequal- 
ities in standards established under codes for related and competing 
industries. Since individual commodities or services all compete for 
the consumer’s dollar it is deemed essential that they all operate under 
the same minimum conditions of employment. Otherwise as between 
two articles of food, for instance, the product prepared under a wage 
of 15.5 cents per hour has an undue competitive advantage over 
another commodity prepared by labor receiving 42.5 cents per hour.* 

Representation on code authorities and a more active participation 
in code making were asked for by labor, to bring about equitable code 
provisions and better administration and enforcement. It was stated 
that in those industries in which labor is represented on code author- 
ities, the practice has worked out to the common advantage of em- 
ployers and employees. 





? National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 9878 (Press memo. 8), Jan. 30, 1935. 
‘Idem, (Press memo. 17), Jan. 31, 1935. 
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Attitude of Representatives of Industry 


AmonG the speakers for employers it was the consensus that , 
further reduction in working time under codes would so increase 
costs as to dry up the market for goods and ultimately defeat th. 
purposes of the Recovery legislation. Industrialists felt that tho 
code hours provisions as they stand should be given a fair tria) 
Industry, it was stated, needed a period as free as possible fro, 
new disturbances of a major character. There was a willinenes 
on the part of some speakers to liberalize the overtime pay pro. 
visions of codes, however. One proposal offered was that no mayi- 
mum be placed on hours short of 54 hours per week and that over. 
time in excess of 40 hours per week be paid for at time and a half 
and that after 50 hours per week the rate should be double the 
regular hourly pay.‘ The opening of the security market and 
revival of the durable-goods industries would be a greater stimulus 
to employment, employers believe, than a further reduction iy 
hours. 

Referring to the reduction of hours effected by codes and the 
increases in hourly rates of pay one producer stated ° that the result 
has been spreading work to a larger number of people, and a tend- 
ency to place all workers on a subsistence level with no margin 
for an improved standard of living. This view was not universal 
and individual industries were cited in which code operation had 
resulted in higher earnings. Nevertheless disappointment was 
expressed with the rate of recovery as compared with that follow- 
ing other periods of depression. Speaking on the advisability of 
incorporating wage scales for other than unskilled labor in codes, 
an employer representative voiced disapproval of any such move; 
expressing a decided preference for schedules arrived at by collec- 
tive bargaining between employers and employees. Another wit- 
ness ’ stated that a minimum wage is the maximum degree of rigid- 
ity that should be permitted in a code. 

The employer briefs presented were notable for the absence of 
specific reference to the details of code provisions such as those 
establishing exemptions and exceptions for special classes of labor. 
There was some defense of geographic differentials in wages, whereby 
labor in the South is paid less than labor in other sections. [n 
such cases the justification of the particular provisions in question 
was based on the belief that workers are less productive in the South 
and that living costs are lower. It was also stressed that wages 
under one code could not be fixed at a level out of harmony with 
the going rate in a given district. To do so, it was stated, would 
upset the labor market. 





4 National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 9878, (Press memo. 3), Jan. 30, 193° 
5 Idem, (Press memo. 15), Jan. 31, 1935. * Idem, (Press memo. 7), Jan. 30, 1935. 
7 Idem, (Press memo. 27), Feb. 2, 1935. 
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Continuation of Restrictions on Work Assignments in 
Textile Industries 


ESTRICTIONS on work assignments in the wool, cotton, and 
R silk textile industries, which were established pending reports 
by special work-assignment boards on methods of fixing work loads, 
are to be continued for 30 days after the respective boards submit 
their reports to the President, it was announced on February 4, 1935.8 
By Executive order of January 1, 1935, the textile work-assignment 
hoards, whose reports were originally scheduled for submission to 
the President on that date,® were allowed an additional time, desig- 
nated as ‘‘a reasonable time after January 1, 1935”’, to present their 
findings and recommendations. In all three industries the post- 
ponement is based on Executive order. 


Shops Established in Homes Declared in Violation of 
Code Provisions 


NY shop set up in private apartments, rooms, or living quarters 
is declared a violation of code provisions if the code in ques- 
tion provides for the abolition of homework. This principle is 


stated in an administrative order of the National Industrial Recovery 
Board dated January 28, 1935.'° The ruling does not, of course, 
apply to homework carried on under the provisions of the Executive 
order (6711—A) dated May 15, 1934, whereby persons are allowed to 
engage in homework at the same rates of pay as are granted for the 
same kind of work performed in factories." 

The text of the interpretation of the Recovery Board follows: 


Complaints have been received that certain employees are engaged in the 
practice of processing articles, the material for which has been furnished by the 
employer, such processing being performed either in the home or living quarters 
of the employee, or in a so-called shop operated within the home or living quarters 
of the employee. 

Question. 1. What is meant by ‘‘home or living quarters’ as the term is used 
in codes of fair competition which provide for the abolition of homework? 

2. Does the practice noted above under ‘‘Facts”’ constitute a violation of 
such codes of fair competition? 

Interpretation. 1. The term ‘“‘home or living quarters’? means the private 
house, private apartment, or private room, whichever is the most extensive, 
occupied as a home by the employee and/or his family. 

2. The practice of processing articles the material for which has been furnished 
by the employer, whether performed in the home or living quarters of the em- 
ployee, or the so-called shop operated within the home or living quarters of the 





' National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 9939, Feb. 4, 1935. 
‘See Monthly Labor Review, December 1934, p. 1355. 

National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 9861, Jan. 28, 1935. 
"See Monthly Labor Review, July 1934, p. 44. 
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employee, as the term ‘‘home or living quarters’’ is defined herein, constit tes , 
violation of codes which provide for the abolition of homework; except as pro. 
vided in Executive order 6711—A, dated May 15, 1934. 


_ vo. 
— 





_— 
—— 


Summary of Permanent Codes Adopted Under Nationa] 
Industrial Recovery Act During January 1935 


HE principal labor provisions of codes adopted during January 
1935 under the National Industrial Recovery Act are shown jp 
summary form in the following tabular analysis. This summary js 


in continuation of similar tabulations carried in the Monthly Labor 
Review since December 1933. 

In presenting the code provisions in this manner the intention js 
to supply in readily usable form the major labor provisions, i. e., those 
affecting the great bulk of employees in the industries covered. 
Under the hours provisions in every instance the maximum hours 


permitted are shown for the industry as a whole or for factory workers, 
office workers, or the principal groups in service industries, where the 
codes provide different schedules of hours. There has been no 
attempt to enumerate the excepted classes of which one or more are 
allowed for in practically all codes, such as (under the hours provisions 
executives, and persons in managerial positions earning over a stated 
amount (usually $35), specially skilled workers, maintenance and 
repair crews, and workers engaged in continuous processes whiere 
spoilage of products would result from strict adherence to the hours 
as established. Similarly, the existence of specific classes exempted 
from the minimum-wage provisions is not indicated here, as, for 
example, apprentices, learners, and handicapped workers. For com- 
plete information relative to the exempted classes under the hours 
and wages sections, special provisions for the control of homework, 
sale of prison-made goods, and studies of occupational hazards, it is 
necessary to refer to the original codes. Provisions for overtime 
rates of pay and employment of minors lend themselves to fairly 
complete analysis within a restricted space and code limitations 
thereon are described in the accompanying tabular analysis. 

A special section at the end of the table is devoted to amended 
codes that have already been printed in original form, 


Tabular Analysis of Labor Provisions in Codes Adopted Under National Industrial Recovery Act During January 1935 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 





Progress of Social Insurance in Japan 
By Mary T. WaGGAMAN, OF THE BuREAU oF LABOR SraTistics 


HE act which became effective January 1, 1935, extending com. 

pulsory health insurance in Japan to a number of different types 
of undertakings in which five or more workers are usually employed, 
represents another important step in the development of social insur- 
ance in the Empire. That development has been along lines similar 
to those followed in the various countries of Europe. At first physical 
risks were covered by mutual-benefit societies to which employers 
contributed and by civil code provision in regard to damages for 
injuries. In the beginning factory and mining legislation provided 
workmen’s compensation based on the principle that the employer 
should be individually responsible for the payment of compensation. 
He was not obliged to insure his liability, and the provisions for com- 
pensation covered only mines and dangerous factories above a certain 
size. 

Later the exemptions of specific industrial enterprises from the ap- 
plication of the health and safety provisions of the factory act were 
lessened and a new conception of employers’ liability in regard to 
compensation for industrial accidents was introduced. The health 
insurance act passed in 1922, but which did not become operative 
until 1926, was another notable move in the evolution of labor legis- 
lation in Japan. 

Because of the immediate interest in the problem of social security 
in the United States, the following data have been brought together 
from various authoritative sources available in the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor library. Although the article is brief and necessarily 
incomplete, it shows Japan’s increasing concern in social insurance. 
This is evidenced in part by additional workmen’s compensation meas- 
ures, enacted and proposed liberalizing amendments to the health 
insurance act, the study of unemployment insurance by the Japanese 
Bureau of Social Affairs and the resolution of the Japanese Association 
for Labor Legislation recommending the establishment of a system 
of unemployment insurance. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 657 
Workmen's Compensation 


LeGAL provisions concerning workmen’s compensation in Japan 
may be found in the following legislation: 

Factory act of March 28, 1911, amended March 29, 1933; mining act of March 
g 1905, amended July 22, 1924; health insurance act of April 22, 1922, amended 
March 27, 1926, and March 27, 1929; workmen’s compensation act of March 28, 
1931 [dated Apr. 1, 1931]; workm2n’s compensation insurance act of March 28, 
1931 (dated Apr. 1, 1931]. 

In case of an industrial accident the employer becomes liable for 
compensation and medical expenses, except that in occupations cov- 
ered by the health-insurance system, that system instead of the em- 
ployer assumes responsibility during the first 180 days of disability. 
Workers receiving the protection of workmen’s compensation include 
all those under the factory and mining acts and (since the workmen’s 
compensation act of 1931 came into operation in 1932) workers in 
quarrying, building and construction, railways, tramways, motor 
transportation, loading and unloading of vessels, and handling of 
goods. The workmen’s compensation insurance act of 1931 estab- 
lishes a State fund, insurance in which is compulsory for employers in 
the more hazardous of the new lines of activity covered by the act 
and is optional for other employers. ‘This insurance act, however, 
includes only the heavier liabilities, namely those for death and per- 
manent disability. 


Table 1.—Amount of Workmen’s Compensation Paid in Japan in 1932 


[Yen at par=about 50 cents] 








Amount of compensation paid to— 





Type of compensation Workers covered by 


Miners |———_——__—_———- Total 


Factory Act | Act of 1931 | 


taeanhasereh ‘SEER 








Temporary disability: Yen Yen Yen Yen 
Medical expenses..........................- 96, 971 217, 392 488, 901 | 803, 264 
EEE: SE AT 120, 171 221, 935 293, 486 64), 592 

ae disability _. ~- ih cioed 703, 909 532, 662 62, 689 | 1, 304, 260 
ain: 

Funeral benefit saline, ulate + <tthtutie teamed 3, 125 5, 820 22, 161 | 31, 106 
STREET SETS SEG CERIE FE CEST 1 TF 427, 964 261, 118 260, 346 | 949, 428 








1, 132, 583 | 3, 728, 650 





- SS EEGS PST Se eee er eeeee oY 1, 357, 140 1, 238, 927 








The benefits provided are as follows: 


(2) In case of temporary incapacity: Medical treatment and an absence allow- 


ance of 60 percent of the daily wages during the first 6 months, 40 percent there- 
after. 





' Under an imperial ordinance no. 276, dated Nov. 27, 1931, respecting the administration of the act of 1931 
concerning the relief of workers in case of accident, it is stated that relief need not be granted under such 
ordinance to operatives and miners to whom the factory or the mining acts apply. 
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(6b) In case of permanent incapacity at the end of medical treatment: 


A lun 
sum indemnity of from 40 to 540 days’ wages, according to the degree o/ f dies, 
bility. 

If not cured within 3 years: A lump-sum indemnity of 540 days’ wages. 
(c) In case of death: A lump-sum indemnity to survivors of at least 360 days’ 


wages and a funeral allowance of at least 30 days’ wages. 


The only new measure in the field of workmen’s compensation jy 
1933 was an imperial order of December 12, bringing ship-bre: aking 
operations within the coverage of the workmeri'é S compensation act. 
The Bureau of Social Affairs had a number of important plans under 
consideration, among them a code to consolidate workmen’s compen. 
sation provisions for industrial accidents. 


Health Insurance 


THE Japanese health insurance act (amended Mar. 27, 1926, Mar. 
27, 1929, and Mar. 26, 1934) was promulgated April 22, 1922, and 
was to have become operative in 2 years. The earthquake of 1923 
postponed the enforcement of this law until July 1, 1926, when it was 
applied in part, the whole system provided for in this law becoming 
effective January 1, 1927. 

Among the outstanding changes effected by the health insurance 
act were: (1) Insurance was made compulsory, and while the scope 
was that of legislation for mines and factories, such scope had been 
recently very much extended; (2) the insured risk was broadened to 
include temporary disability of whatever origin; and (3) both the 
workers and the State were obliged to contribute to the financial cost 
of the provisions of this law. 

This act practically replaced the workmen’s compensation provi- 
sions as far as temporary disability is concerned. A new adminis- 
trative system had to be established to carry out the sickness- 
insurance provisions of the law, including the creation of establish- 
ment funds for the insurance of wage earners in large factories, and 
local State insurance offices to carry the risks of the remainder of 
the insurable persons in Japan. 

Insurance institutions—Health insurance is administered by self- 
governing funds or by Government insurance offices. 

Industrial enterprises which employ 500 or more workers are 
obliged to establish autonomous health-insurance funds. In 19:4 
enterprises which employed from 300 to 500 workers might establish 
such funds, and smaller undertakings might combine to constitute 
funds with at least 300 insured persons.’ 

The central administrative agency is the Bureau of Social Affairs, in 
the Ministry of the Interior. 





? As noted later on an act effective Jan. 1, 1935, extends compulsory sickness insurance to various enter - 


prises ordinarily employing 5 or more workers. 
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Scope of sickness and maternity provisions.—The compulsory sick- 
ness and maternity insurance provisions of the health-insurance leg- 
islation in operation in 1934, included workers covered by the mines 
and factories acts, but did not include “agricultural, commercial and 
transport workers, workers employed by public activities, workers in 
factories employing fewer than 10 persons, workers employed in 
certain old-established national industries not using mechanical power, 
temporary workers, and all employed persons whose annual earnings 
exceed 1,200 yen.”’ 

An act of March 26, 1934, which became effective January 1, 1935, 
extends compulsory sickness insurance to enterprises ordinarily 
employing five or more workers in— 


(a) Undertakings in which goods are manufactured, worked, sorted, packed, 
repaired, or demolished ; 

(b) Undertakings for the extraction or warehousing of mineral substances; 

(c) Undertakings for the generation or transmission of electricity; 

(d) Undertakings covered by the railways act or the tramways act and other 
transport undertakings specified by imperial order. 


In the year 1932-33 the number of insured persons was 1,720,199, of 
whom approximately 44 percent were women. The industrial dis- 
tribution of these workers was as follows: 


Number of 
workers 


Metal mines__.____-_- Bn ete al 39, 432 
Coal mines. _-__-_-__- : ickdeadd _. 189, 042 
Oil wells, ete__- - a 2, 967 
Other mines- - a> 3, 800 
Enterprises connected with mines_ _- 4, 838 
Textile mills__.____- 767, 256 
Engineering and tool manufacturing - 287, 569 
Chemical industries 200, 616 
Tinned goods and food products 48, 623 
Gas, electricity, and foundries _ _ _ - ..-- 22, 826 
Other industries _. 203, 230 


The classification of these 1,720,199 workers according to their 
daily wages in 1932-33 is given below: 


: Number of j Number of 
Daily wage: persons Daily wage: persons 


104, 076 FS Ee 
180, 585 RP ERcncccnsnescxe- See 
237, 929 2.20 yen . §6, 337 
184, 208 2.50 yen_....--- 40, 892 
128, 302 2.80 yen 30, 491 
106, 229 3.10 yen . 21, 675 
225, 516 3.50 yen_____-_- .--- 17,285 
170, 449 I wo eens eae tie a .. 12,823 





In 1932-33 the persons insured by State offices numbered 1,122,141, 
and those insured by the 347 independent funds, 598,058. 
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As before the passage of the act of 1934, salaried workers wit) 
annual salaries above 1,200 yen and temporary workers are exemp; 
from insurance. 

Enterprises not compulsorily covered may voluntarily come unde; 
the scheme if the employer and the majority of his workers apply fo; 
such coverage. 

A person formerly insured may continue his insurance provided he 
applies within 10 days after he has ceased to be insurable. 

Benefits.—Benefits under the health insurance act include (1) , 
cash allowance amounting to 60 percent of the wage in case of sick. 
ness or injury, irrespective of the cause (in cases of incapacity not due 
to the employment, however, benefits do not begin until the fourth 
day), and (2) free medical attention, hospital treatment (exclusive of 
health resorts), medical appliances (not including spectacles) and 
dental service, and on the approval of the fund or office involved, free 
nursing, ambulance facilities, and operations costing over 20 yen. 

Maternity benefit is paid “for confinement occurring after 18( 
days of insurance and within 180 days after the insurance has ceased.” 
This benefit consists of midwife attendance and a cash allowance 
of 20 yen and 60 percent of the wage and is paid for the 4 weeks 
previous to and the 6 wéeks following confinement. 

In every case all benefits are restricted to 6 months. The em- 
ployer’s responsibility for industrial accidents causing incapacity for 
work for not more than 6 months has been taken over by the health 
insurance system. 

The family of the insured receives no medical or maternity aid. In 
case of death a small sum is payable to the survivors as funeral 
benefit. 

During the year 1932-33, 32 percent of the insured persons (39 
percent of the men and 24 percent of the women) received benefits 
under the insurance scheme. The average number of days for which 
sickness benefit was paid was 7.7 for men, 5.1 for women, and 6.5 for 
all insured persons. Cash benefit was paid in 36,480 confinement 
cases and funeral benefit was paid for 11,372 deaths. 

The statement below shows the total cost of benefits under the 
compulsory maternity and sickness insurance system in Japan in 
1932-33: 


Cash benefits: Yen 
aig EE RI I pa Se TN eR AE 7, 313, 138 
RIG AE ath Re RRR Re ewiec  *) “el ae et 1, 173, 7% 
ES GR a a me > ot 9 AE a eh ee a ne 433, 913 


Benefits in kind: 


Medical and dental treatment. ___...........--._-__..----- hi 4. 837. 530 
Nursery staff, pharmaceutical benefit, hospital expenses _-_- - --- , 

I 8a ha 0 ee SURGE ile noe 159, 415 
ee Go eeucevcecdacwcece 203 





ee ten errer rae peees tre Ed ich semi th 23, 917, 993 
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Organization of medical benefit—In gé the system of medical 
benefits in Japan is that of free selection from a panel of physicians, 
dentists, and pharmacists. As far as health-insurance offices are 
concerned, the Japan Medical Association, the State or public hos- 
pitals, and hospitals set up by municipalities have the responsibility 
for all medical services exclusive of dentistry. Under a contract 


‘between the Japan Medical Association and the Government, all the 


association’s members are ‘“‘insurance doctors” for the purposes of 
the health insurance act. These number about 32,000, or four- fifths 
of all the licensed doctors in Japan. 

The physicians are remunerated on a system of “points”, the 
number varying with the character of the treatment and the value 
being based on “‘ the total number of cases treated in each prefecture.’” 
The Government pays the Japan Medical Association for these serv- 
ices. ‘The present standard rates are 9.754 yen for a miner and 7.754 
yen for a factory worker per year. These figures and the following 
information in this section on medical benefits are taken from Indus- 
trial Labor in Japan, published by the International Labor Office in 
1933. 

The Japan Medical Association is paid each month by the Bureau of 


B Social Affairs ‘‘one-twelfth of the standard rate figure multiplied by 


the number of insured persons in that month.” 


The association distributes to the branches in each prefecture a sum divided 
in proportion to the number of insured persons reported by each branch. The 
prefectural branch office of the association, in making the payment, divides the 
sum of money received from the central office by the total number of points 
claimed by all the insurance doctors. 


Approximately 20 percent of the existing health-insurance societies 
have contracts with either the national or prefectural dentists’ asso- 
cations to pay dentists standard rates. As a matter of fact, these 
rates range from 0.61 to 2.20 yen per insured person per annum. 

The Government also has contracts with State or public hospitals 
for the treatment of insured persons. The contract which the Govern- 
ment had with the Japan Dentists’ Association proved unsatisfac- 
tory, and now separate contracts are made with individual dentists. 
About 8,200 or 80 percent of the dentists in Japan are covered by 
this system. 

Ordinarily, doctors in Japan furnish medicine and pharmaceutical 
appliances to their patients. The Government’s contract with the 
Japan Pharmacists’ Association includes only drugs on a physician’s 
prescription. Approximately 60 percent of the existing health- 
insurance societies have contracts with national or prefectural medical 
and dental organizations along lines similar to those followed in 
Government contracts. Slightly over 20 percent of the societies have 


ee 


' The remunerative value of a point falls where there are a large number of cases 
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entered into contracts with medical or dental organizations but also 
make use of the hospitals or medical services connected with the 
mine or factory where the health-insurance society has been organized. 
Slightly less than 20 percent depend chiefly on the hospitals or medica] 
services of the industrial enterprises concerned, or of the health. 
insurance society itself; approximately half a dozen societies haye 
appointed their own physicians. 

As a rule, the doctors and dentists receive considerably hiche; 
remuneration from the health-insurance societies than from thy 
Government health-insurance offices. Approximately one-fifth of 
these societies have adopted a standard rate for medical service. 
varying from 7.42 to 16.30 yen per insured person per year. 

Financial resources and disbursements.—The State pays 10 percent 
of the insurance cost (up to 2 yen per insured person per annum). 
also the administrative expenses of the main office. The remaining 
costs .are met by contributions from the employers and the insured 
workers, each paying one-half of the expense, except in poorly paid or 
hazardous occupations, in which the employer is responsible for two- 
thirds and the insured persons for one-third of the costs. The con- 
tribution of the insured person may not be more than 3 percent of 
his wages. : 

Table 2 gives the revenue and expenditures of the sickness and 
maternity scheme in 1932-33: 


Table 2.—Amount of Revenue and Expenditure Under Sickness and Maternity 
Insurance System of Japan, 1932-33 


{Yen at par=about 50 cents.] 


























Inde- | A hg Inde- 
State State 
Item pendent Item _ | pendent 
offices funds offices funds 
Rerenues Expenditures | 
Yen | Yen 
Contributions of insured and en Yen eR ee eee 4, 519, 529) 4, 200, 512 
CE. ouuintcars hese ne 15, 177, 291) 10, 942, 230) Benefits in kind_.._.._________} 9, 128, 884) 5, 708, 650 
State subsidy___.............- 1, 696, 670} 1,009, 955)) Expenditures on prevention... 177,310) 266, 627 
Interest on investments______- 179, 580 314, 850|| Administration: 
Other revenues. -._..........-- 55, 901 199, 914 Wages of staff_......____. 546,192) 592,973 
Other costs.............- 1, 137, 524) = 154, 874 
, | BOS as Re 17, 109, 442, 12, 466, 949) Other expenditures._.___- 58, 985) 599, 634 
ten yee 15, 568, m4 11, 523, 270 








Proposed extension of sickness insurance.—A Government bill pro- 
viding for a system of insurance for seamen, including relief in case of 
sickness or accident, was introduced at the 1930-31 winter session of 
the Japanese Parliament, but the Diet adjourned without passing the 
proposed legislation. 

According to a recent announcement of the Japanese Bureau of 
Social Affairs, a draft scheme of supplementary sickness insurance |as 
been completed. This scheme, which is outlined in Industrial and 
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tabor Information of October 1, 1934 (pp. 10-11) is applicable to 


| farmers, independent urban workers of the poorer class, and workers 


not included by the general sickness-insurance scheme. This proposal 
provides for the extension of insurance to include all Japanese citizens 


S with the exception of those unable to pay any contribution and those 


in the substantial income groups. The exemptions suggested are: 
Householders with an income of over 1,800 yen per annum and mem- 
bers of their families living with them; persons included in the com- 
pulsory public-aid system; persons covered by compulsory sickness 
insurance; members of mutual-aid organizations which have been 
lawfully set up; soldiers in active service, etc. 

On the application of the mayor, insurance funds would be estab- 
lished in every town, village, or territorial division. Such an applica- 
tion would be transmitted to the Government with the rules of the 


proposed fund and a request signed by a specified number of persons 
for the setting up of the fund. 


The mayor would be entitled to ask for the establishment either of a general 
insurance fund, which would then be compulsory for all persons coming within 
the scope of the system, without regard to their occupations, or of a special occu- 
pational insurance fund, to which all workers in the occupation covered and 
resident within the prefecture would be required to affiliate. 


This insurance system would provide benefits in kind or in cash in 
case Of sickness, accidents, maternity, and death. Insured persons 
would bear part of the expenses of the scheme. The fund’s rules 
would set forth the scope, duration, and extent of benefits, the con- 
tribution rates, and the collection methods. 

Under this program, in 20 years insurance would be gradually ex- 
tended to cover all Japan by the setting up of five or six hundred 
funds per annum. 

The treasury subsidy would be approximately 10 percent of the 
granted benefits and would total 3 or 4 million yen per annum. 


Group Insurance 


ON DECEMBER 12, 1933, the National Confederation of Industrial 
Associations was granted permission to establish and operate a group 
life insurance system for the personnel in enterprises affiliated to the 
confederation. 

On June 1, 1934, the Japanese Group Life Insurance Co., Ltd., was 
licensed for business. Although the company writes only life insur- 
ance, its policies contain an optional clause which provides that in 
case of invalidity the person insured— 
shall retain the right to benefit in full without payment of premiums for a period 
of 3 years from the date on which invalidity is certified, and that an insured 
person who ceases for reasons other than invalidity to belong to the group in- 


sured shall continue to be insured for a reduced amount varying according to 


the number of years during which contributions have been paid. 
115650—35——_9 
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For ordinary group life insurance the annual premium is 8 yen per 
1,000 yen of insurance for a person 35 years of age. 

In case of invalidity, maintenance in insurance for 3 years depen 
upon the payment of an extra premium of 85 sen per 1,000 yen of 
insurance for a person 35 years of age, invalidity being defined as— 
total incapacity to engage in a remunerative occupation or trade, with 10 pros 
pect of any recovery, total blindness, total loss of the power of mastication 
and speech, or the loss of two limbs. 

Any group of 50 or more persons between 9}; and 60}; years of age js 
insurable under these systems. The company issues policies for | 
year which are renewable annually, the sums ranging from 500 {) 
3,000 yen per insured person. 

Less than 3 months after the above company went into operation 
the council of the Japanese Trade Union Congress, at a meeting oy 
August 20, 1934, at Osaka, voiced opposition and demanded {hp 
setting up of group insurance under State management. 


Unemployment [surance 


Municipal unemployment benefits—While there is no national 
unemployment-insurance system in Japan, there are unemployment- 
benefit schemes for casual workers in some of the large cities, including 
Kobe, Nagoya, and Tokyo. In Osaka the system for such workers, 
which was formed in the fall of 1929 is no longer in existence, but in 
June 1932 a scheme was set up to cover general and salaried workers, 
exclusive of casual labor. 

In 1931 the monthly average number of persons included under the 
Kobe plan was 1,595 and the number of days for which benefit was 
paid was 1,633, or 34.6 per 100 days of unemployment. The number 
of persons covered by the Tokyo plan was 5,522 and the number of 
days’ benefit paid was 14,459, or 40.7 per 100 days of unemployment. 
Under the Nagoya scheme, during the 11 months ending March 31, 
1932, the workers covered averaged 482, while 1,042 days’ benefit 
was paid, or 28.7 per 100 days of unemployment. The benefits 
under these three schemes ranged from 50 to 70 sen a day. In all 
three cities municipal and provincial subsidies were received in addi- 
tion to contributions of employers and workers. 

Proposed plans for unemployment insurance.—One of the 15 points 
of a program adopted May 7, 1932, at a meeting of the Japanese 
Seamen’s Union in Kobe on May 7, 1932, was the introduction of 
unemployment insurance for seamen. In the 3-year period ending 
February 1934 this organization provided 887,000 days of work for 
its unemployed members, and it hopes eventually to develop its scheme 
of furnishing work to jobless seamen into one of unemployment 10- 
surance. As a preliminary step toward the goal a mutual relie/ 
plan was put into operation in April 1934, 
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The secretariat of the Japanese Unemployment Commission estab- 
lished in July 1932 by the Japanese Government‘ suggested in a report, 
referred to in Industrial and Labor Information of March 6, 1933, 
that a study be made of the problem of inaugurating an unemploy- 
ment-insurance scheme adapted to existing conditions in the Empire. 

At the conference on social policy sponsored by the Japanese 
Association for Labor Legislation, which met in Tokyo October 23, 
1932, to discuss measures for solving the unemployment problem, one 
of the groups presented a concrete plan for unemployment insurance 
inJapan. Woman workers were to be excluded. The age for men’s 
admission to insurance was to be fixed at 25 years. Under the 
scheme approximately 870,000 persons would be insured. The pro- 
posed benefits were “50 sen per day for 180 days after a waiting 
period of 30 days. The total cost would be approximately 7,500,000 
yen per annum.”’ On December 7, 1932, a resolution was passd by 
the Japanese Association for Labor Legislation recommending the 
establishment of an unemployment insurance system. 


Dismissal and Retirement Allowances 


THE payment of dismissal and retirement allowances by employers 
is wide-spread in Japan, the practice being rooted in the old paternal- 
istic relations between master and servant so prevalent before com- 
mencement of the Meiji era. These allowances vary according to 
length of service. 

“Leaving” allowances are ordinarily granted to workers quitting 
their employment when their contracts expire. 

Table 3 gives statistics on these grants for 1931 and 1932: 


Table 3.—-Dismissal and Retirement Donations in Mines and Factories! in 
Japan, 1931-32 


{Yen at par=about 50 cents] 















Persons granted 


donation Donations 











Number 





Year and cause of leaving 





retired oe —— Total Average 
Number jof number per per- 
retired amount son 















ei 1931 Yen Yen 

Dismissed by employers._................--.------| 99,015 | 72, 155 72.9 | 20,344, 471 281 

Voluntary retirement and other reasons.........__.| 472, 607 50, 437 10.7 | 6,046,975 119 
CS SES a ae a 571, 622 122, 592 21.4 |? 26, 390, 447 215 









































Dismissed by employers......................-....] 53,208] 32,613 61.3 | 5, 552, 968 170 
Voluntary retirement and other reasons_____- hal 441, 291 51, 538 11.7 | 5,517,306 107 
a a a a 494,499 | 284,131 17.0 | 131 


—.... 








' Factories and mines employing 50 or more workers. 
* As given in report. 





ers, social workers, and journalists. 


11, 070, 274 


‘Included 25 members, among them representatives of Government departments, employers, labor 
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In connection with the Japanese Unemployment Commission 
study undertaken with a view to reforming the discharge-allowancg 
system, the following three proposals have been given consideratioy 


M 


ance 


by a subcommittee appointed by that commission: : : 
1. Legally to oblige the employer to set up a reserve fund to guarantee the Ir 
payment of discharge allowances provided by law and the issuance of provisions 350 
to safeguard such fund from mismanagement or misuse. B 
2. The amendment of the imperial ordinance for the Factory Act’s adminis. 
tration, in order to increase the amount of the discharge allowance in accordance med 
with the length of the worker’s service. A similar amendment to the pertinent offic 
provisions of the departmental regulations regarding the work and relief of miners. date 
3. The establishment and supervision by the State of an unemployment allow. exce 
ance reserve fund, a separate account to be kept with each employer. A regular the 
contribution by each employer to such fund, the contribution being increased o; + 
decreased as the current resources of the account fell short of or exceeded the of Ir 
standard amount. If 
Post-Office Life Insurance ® comi 
or O1 
As LONG ago as 1897 the Japanese Ministry of Communications J eves: 
attempted to establish post-office life insurance, but without success, I 
and it was not until 1916 that a law was enacted providing for such F 
a system. offic 
Administration.—Post-office life insurance is managed by the 9 Min 
Bureau of Post Office Life Insurance, in the Ministry of Communi- §% cou 
cations. The actual receipt of applications for policies, the collection mak 
of premiums, and other necessary matters are carried on by more JB so 0 
than 9,000 post offices throughout the empire. men 
The canvassing and other business concerning life insurance are §J mar 
supervised by the regional directors of communications. nity 
Types of policies written.—There are three kinds of policies: whole J shoy 
life, endowment, and children’s insurance, the last mentioned having & the. 
been provided under a law which became operative October 1, 1931. J and 
Adults’ endowment policies run for periods of 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, J ente 
or 40 years, children’s endowment policies for 15 or 20 years. pub 
Age limits.—Only persons between the ages of 12 and 60 years may J cooy 
be insured under whole life or endowment contracts. The insurable L 
ages of children are from 3 to 12 years. com 
Rates of premium.—The premium rates are worked out on the basis JJ ing 
of the mortality table, 20 percent being added to the male mortality F 
rates of the Japanese population table no. 2, compiled by the Govern- J pers 
ment Statistics Bureau from the data of the years 1898-1904. The 9% 193: 
interest is at the rate of 3% percent per annum. nied 
Valuation.—The valuation is effected every year on the same basis J duc: 
by the net premium method. poli 





5 Most of the informetion in this section is t.ken from the Japan Year Book, 1933. There may have 
been changes in the law since the report in that publication was prepared. 
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Maximum insurance.—In September 1922 the maximum life insur- 
ance which could be carried on one life was increased from 250 yen 
to 350 yen. In the same year a health preservation service was set 
up in behalf of the insured persons. 

In May 1926 the maximum amount of policy was increased from 
350 to 450 yen. 

Benefits —The applicant for a policy is not required to take a 
medical examination but must be personally interviewed by a post- 
ofice official. If the insured dies within 18 months from the issuance 
date of the policy, the full sum for which he is insured is not paid, 
except in cases of death due to accident, or any disease indicated in 
the first paragraph of article 1 of the law relating to the prevention 
of infectious diseases. In such cases the full benefit is paid. 

If an insured person, by accident or by any disease, at any time after the 
coming into effect of a contract, shall lose by severance both hands or both feet 


or one hand and one foot, or by accident lose permanently the sight of both 
eyes, nO further premiums shall, upon receipt by the office of due proof of such 


loss, be required thereafter. 

Finance.—A special account was set up by the Treasury for post- 
office insurance, all expenses to be met from its own income. The 
Minister of Communications has control of the fund and with the 
counsel of the committee for the investment of the insurance fund, 
makes loans from the fund for various enterprises. Among the loans 
so made during the fiscal years 1931-32 were those for the establish- 
ment of free lodging houses, cheap eating houses, and public retail 
markets, services for lowering the cost of Jiving; dispensaries, mater- 
nity hospitals, public sanitariums, and labor exchanges; public pawn- 
shop funds; day nurseries; the establishment of public bath houses; 
the giving of employment and vocational training; traveling expenses 
and advances for day laborers’ wages; agricultural cooperative 
enterprises; construction of public dwelling houses, construction of 
public roads, electrification work in agricultural districts, and the 
cooperative improvement and promotion of manufacturing industries. 

Legal protection and welfare services—The post-office life insurance 
committee of inquiry gives free legal advice to policyholders concern- 
ing their contracts. 

For the purpose of preserving and improving the health of the 
persons insured, health consultation services were set up in 1922. In 
1931 there were 114 such district offices. The scope of the work car- 
ried on in these district offices is not very different from that con- 
ducted in the central office. Guidance and counsel are available to 
policyholders in connection with the maintenance and promotion of 
health and when it is considered advisable the proper physician ex 
amines the patient and gives prescriptions. When the local equip- 
ment is insufficient for experiments or research, specimens are for- 
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warded to the central office, which reports the results of its investigy. 
tions to the district office concerned. | 

Free nursing attention in their homes is also available to thie jp. 
sured, but nurses are not allowed to remain more than half an hour op 
a single visit. 

Policyholders may use the health offices as often as they desire 
regardless of the amount of their policy. 

In 1931 the number of cases reported for health consultation 4; 
district offices was 2,329,187. 

Growth of the system.—According to the annual report of the Bu- 
reau of Post Office Life Insurance for 1929-30, this system of insw- 
ance had made phenomenal progress. In the first year of its opers- 
tion, 1916-17, including only 6 months, the policies of the postal life 
insurance taken out numbered 261,000 and up to the close of the 
year 1919-20 there was a net increase of approximately 450,00 
policies in each fiscal year. From the fiscal year 1920-21, when the 
Bureau of Post Office Life Insurance was established, the gains have 
been even more striking, an increase of 622,000 policies being recorded 
for that year. In 1922-23 the yearly increase was over a million. 
Since then in only 1 year, that of the earthquake, has the rate of 
increase been less than a million. 

Of the total contracts in force during 1931-32, whole-life policies 
constituted 24.9 percent; endowment policies, 71.8 percent; and 
children’s policies, 3.3 percent. 

As shown in table 4, the expansion in the amount of insurance has 
also been notable, from 153,169,000 yen on March 31, 1920, to 
2,654,180,000 yen March 31, 1934—an increase of over 2,500,000 ,000 
yen. 

The increase shown on March 31, 1934, as compared to the same 
date in the preceding year, was 240,000,000 yen. 


Table 4.—Post Office Life Insurance Contracts in Force in Japan at Close of 
Years Ending Mar. 31, 1920-34 











; Sums in- Sums in- 
Close of year | Number of ae sured Close of year | Number of — sured 
(Mar. 31) contracts (thou- (Mar. 31) contracts (thou- 
sands) sands) sands) sands 








Yen Yen Yen 





. 
3 


TE 3 10 -wmmpatiet 1, 599, 715 696 153, 169 || 1928..........--. 11, 666, 433 8,486 | 1, 486, 420 
BPE. scot esccuen 2, 221, 305 1, 059 224, 514 || 1929...........2| 13, 305, 661 10, 134 | 1, 737, 83 
1922. - 3, 084, 610 1, 597 326, 761 || 1930..........-. 14, 528, 019 11, 580 | 1, 949, 995 
Pisa. co ccidin 4, 209, 791 2, 414 477, 507 || 1931............ 15, 626, 700 12, 623 | 2, 101, 365 
——O>E 5, 157, 006 3, 214 618, 637 || 1932............ 16, 793, 485 13, 632 | 2, 253, 136 
Bes 4. dessus 6, 523, 116 4, 437 $21, 649 || 1933...........-. 18, 183, 187 14,726 | 2, 412,7% 
EE 8, 313, 688 5,849 | 1,053,779 || 1934...........- 20, 057, 689 16,251 | 2, 654, 180 
BEEF J. Li ai seccee 10, 051, 455 7,235 | 1, 286, 507 





























Every 3 years an investigation of the occupations of insured per- 
sons is made. In the fiscal year 1929-30 the percentage industrial 
distribution of such persons was as follows: 
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Insured persons 
(percent) 
Agriculture ' 23. 1 
Aquatic products industry _____--_--_-------- 1.3 


; ; 1.4 
i i aa ncaitata ialy er ai os in oie il de ak ti ; 25. 0 
Commerce use et fy. 24. 7 
Transport and communication , oy ae 8.3 
Civil services and professional occupations. hash 11. 
Other occupations - 
Domestic employees 
No occupation. ----------- 
Occupation unknown _- 


Total 


Revenues and investments.—Since the original grant made by the 
Treasury at the inauguration of the post-office life insurance the 
system has been self-supporting. The insurance fund invested at 
the close of 1931-32 amounted to 561,589,540 yen, 42.6 percent being 
loaned for public-welfare enterprises. 

Post-office annuities.—In accordance with a unanimously approved 
legislative measure, the post-office annuity scheme began to operate 
October 1,1926—the tenth anniversary of the post-office life insurance 
system. 

Persons eligible to become annuitants must be between 40 and 80 
years of age in the case of immediate life annuities and between 12 
and 60 years of age in the case of deferred life annuities. 

The maximum amount of annuity that may be purchased on the 
life of any individual is 2,400 yen. At the close of the financial year 
1932-33 the total number of annuity contracts in force was 248,199,° 
amounting to 18,901,395 yen. 

The annuity scheme is reported as having gone forward fairly well 
and at the close of the fiscal year 1931-32 was standing on its own 
feet without receipt of any subsidy from the Treasury. At the end 
of the same year the annuity fund totaled 35,538,349 yen. 


SourcEs.—Japan: Department of Finance, Twenty-third financial and economic annual of Japan, 
1933, Toyko [19347]; Department of Communications, Bureati of Post Office Life Insurance, Annual report 
of the fiscal year 1929-30, Tokyo [19317]; Bureau of Social Affairs, acts and ordinance concerning health 
insurance, Tokyo, 1930. International Labor Office: International Labor Review, Geneva, December 
1926; Legislative series, 1931, Japan 1, and 3; Studies and reports, Series A (Industrial relations), No. 37-- 
Industrial Labor in Japan, Geneva, 1933; International survey of social services, Geneva, 1933; The I. L. 
0. Year Book, 1931, Geneva, 1932; The I. L. O. Year Book, 1933, Geneva, 1934; Industrial and Labor Infor- 
mation, Geneva, July 25, Sept. 12, and Nov. 7, 1932, Jan. 23 and Mar. 6, 1933, and Jan. 16, Feb. 19, Apr. 16, 
Juiy 16, Aug. 27, Oct. 1, and Nov. 12, 1934. The Japan Year Book, 1933, Tokyo [1933]. Some facts with 
regard to industrial and social conditions of Japan, by S. Yoshisaka and J. Kitaoka, [1934]. Japan—An 
economic and financial appraisal, by Harold G. Moulton, with the collaboration of Junichi Ko, Wash- 
ington, Brookings Institution, 1931. 





‘Includes 153,770 contracts for which premiums are reported by annual payment. 
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Southern Regional Conference on State Labor Legis 


lation and Economic Security Hal 

(ieo 

HE Secretary of Labor invited the Governors of the 12 Souther 9 Ark: 

States ' to send delegates to attend a regional conference on labo; HM acte 

legislation and social security at Nashville, Tenn., January 20 and I dele 

21. In addition to some 50 representatives of the Governors, many §& sum 
officials of organized labor from the participating States attended the 

public meetings and joined in the discussions. 

In addressing the preliminary public meeting on Sunday, January Ac 
20, Secretary Perkins sketched the salient features of the security IJ ini 
program. To mitigate the insecurity of old age the President has QB of ex 
advanced two remedial proposals: (1) A noncontributory old-age HR: 
pension for those who are now old and needy; (2) a contributory Be’ 
pension plan for those who are today in their productive years, to M 


assure them a small and certain income on retirement at 65. Ty 
safeguard against the insecurity of ill health, Federal grants-in-aid 
to the State public-health services are proposed. The most pressing 
item of insecurity at the present time is that of unemployment. 
To cover the cost of giving work to that part of the population now 
unemployed, a public-works program is planned, while unemploy- 
ment insurance is proposed for those who at present have jobs, to 
assure them a small but steady income when unemployed. 

The Secretary urged the adoption of uniform principles of labor 
legislation by the conference States, and emphasized the advisability 
of eliminating the widely different standards now prevailing. “One 
of the major purposes of these conferences,’ said the Secretary, 
“is to try and find a general level in a labor legislative program, 
though with a complete understanding that in certain details there 
will always exist a differential in the laws and regulations of the 
States.” 

The following day Secretary Perkins and V. A. Zimmer, Director of 
the Division of Labor Standards, led an open discussion on the prob- 
lems of labor legislation. The subjects on the agenda included: 
(1) Child labor; (2) minimum wage; (3) hours of labor, nightwork, 





1 Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Sout) 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, 
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industrial homework; (4) workmen’s compensation, occupational 
diseases, safety, and sanitation; (5) unemployment insurance, old-age 
assistance, etc.; (6) development of State departments of labor; and 
(7) employment services. The delegates subsequently organized 
themselves into committees for round-table discussion, which met in 
the afternoon and formulated recommendations. Miss Ella Ketchin, 
of the child welfare department in Alabama; Miss Mary Anderson, 
chief of the Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor; 
Hal M. Stanley, chairman of the Department of Industrial Relations, 
Georgia; E. I. McKinley, commissioner of labor and statistics, 
Arkansas; and T. W. Pennington, department of labor, Kentucky, 
acted as chairmen of the various committees. In the evening the 
delegates met in general session and approved the recommendations 
summarized as follows: 
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Child labor standards 
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Adoption of the Federal child-labor amendment; State acts to provide 16-year 
minimum work age (18-year minimum for hazardous employment); requirement 
of employment certificates up to 18 years; maximum 40-hour week and 8-hour 
day; double compensation for illegally employed minors, and provision for con- 
servation of compensation benefits paid to minors. 
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Minimum wages, limitation of hours, nightwork, and industrial homework 





Enactment by the States of mandatory minimum-wage laws for women and 
minor workers, based on standard bill drafted by National Consumers’ League, 
and that minimum rates, when set, be not less than $12 per week; State laws 
fixing a maximum 8-hour day, a 40-hour week, and 1 day of rest in 7, for both 
men and women; requirement by States of a uniform method of keeping records 
of hours and wages by employers and reporting of such data as a means of enforc- 
ing hours’ legislation and of providing a basis for legislative studies; enactment of 
State legislation to abolish nightwork, with appropriate provision for continuous- 
process industries; that industrial homework be placed under State regulation, 
with the thought of ultimate abolition of homework; that the State labor depart- 
ments include a division for enforcement of regulations pertaining to women in 
industry. 
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Workmen’s compensation, occupational-disease legislation, safety, and sanitation 


Commission form of administration as distinguished from court administra- 
tion; extension of compensation insurance to all employments with three or more 
workers excepting only agriculture and domestic service; provision of adequate 
medical staff for commissions, for impartial adjudication of medical questions; 
provision for self-support of workmen’s compensation administration through 
assessments against insurance carriers and self-insurers; requirement for posting 
ample security by authorized self-insurers; compensation insurance for occupa- 
tional diseases; standard of compensation payments based on 66% percent of 
average weekly wage; adoption of a plan by relief administrations whereby specific 
payment for injury, in lieu of workmen’s compensation, may be given to workers 
mn public-works projects; appropriations to departments of labor sufficient to 
on an industrial safety educational program, in order to reduce casualties 
and compensation cost. 
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Unemployment and old-age assistance; State labor departments 





































Legislation by the States represented in conference containing the principles of 
unemployment compensation embodied in H. R. 4142 (labor representatives 9; 
conference desired to be recorded as in favor of unemployment insurance syste, 
not requiring contributions from employees) ; State legislation adopting the priy. 
ciples embodied in Senate bill 1130 providing for old-age security; creation }, 
the States now without labor departments of such administrative organizations. 
and development and strengthening of those now existing. 


Employment services 


Acceptance by the Southern States that have not heretofore done so of the 
provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act before July 1, 1935, with adequate appro. 
priations; employment service administrators urged to cooperate with employers’ 
and employees’ organizations. 





Garment Code Amendment and Use of Blue Eagle on 
Prison-Made Goods Upheld 


HE Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in a recent 

decision refused to grant a preliminary injunction either to 
restrain the enforcement of amendment 7 to the code of fair compe- 
tition for the cotton garment industry, or to restrain the use of the 
Blue Eagle on prison-made garments. 

The code under discussion fixed a 40-hour week and a minimum 
wage of 30 cents an hour in the southern section, and of 32% cents 
an hour in the northern section of the industry. Article III-A of 
the code provided that the code authority should investigate whether 
or not the 40-hour week provision had resulted in increased employ- 
ment so that the Administrator might determine whether or not the 
provisions of this article should be changed. Public hearings were 
held by the Administrator at which the evidence was that the 40-hour 
week had resulted in no material reemployment. The Administrator, 
therefore, recommended to the President that the code be amended 
to provide a shorter week and an increase in the minimum wages. 
The proposed amendment (amendment 7) was approved by the 
President although the code authority and a substantial part of the 
industry were opposed. The amendment fixed a 36-hour week and 
made increases in the minimum rates. 

On November 28, three days before the effective date of the amen¢- 
ment, 31 manufacturers filed suit and later 61 others joined, asking 
for a preliminary injunction against the use of any Blue Eagle label 
on prison-made goods, and against the threatened enforcement 0! 
amendment 7. 

Counsel for the plaintiffs indicated that the court might assume 
the constitutionality of the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
the valid adoption of the code. The court, however, said that it 
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was unreasonable to hold the code constitutional and amendment 7 
unconstitutional. Since the plaintiff had conceded the validity of 
the code, the constitutional aspects of amendment 7 would not be 
considered. It then passed to the question of prison-made goods. 

A substantial proportion of the cotton work shirts and work pants 
produced in the United States is manufactured by prison labor. Those 
States which have agreed to the compact of fair competition for the 
prison industries of the United States receive, for use upon prison- 
made goods, a modified Blue Eagle label differing from the usual 
label only in that it bears the word ‘‘compact”’ instead of ‘code.’ 
The compact, which received Presidential approval on April 19, 1934, 
provides that ‘‘the hours of labor in prison industries and the hours 
of operation of competitive machinery shall not be more than those 
prescribed by the code applicable to that industry; that prison prod- 
ucts shall be sold at prices not lower than the fair current price pre- 
vailing in the market in which such product is customarily sold; 
that the prison shall be paid by any contractor an amount equal in 
value to the cost per unit of product for labor and overhead neces- 
sarily paid in competing private industry of the comparable product; 
and forbids the employment of persons under 16.” 

The compact establishes a prison labor authority to administer its 
provisions. The authority reduced the 40-hour maximum week for 
labor set in the compact to 36 hours, and this was to become effective 
at the same time that amendment 7 became effective in the cotton- 
carment industry. 

The cotton-garment code also contained provisions relating to 
prison labor. Article VII—A prohibited the manufacture, sale, or 
distribution by any member of the industry of prison-made garments. 
Article VII-C provided that paragraph A should not apply to the 
goods of any penal institution which subscribed to the compact of 
fair competition for the prison industries of the United States. 

The court refused to grant a preliminary injunction restraining the 
use of a modified Blue Eagle label on prison-made goods, saying: 

The States are deeply concerned with the problem. The prison authorities 
believe that labor is a necessary means to the possible rehabilitation of prisoners, 
and they rely upon labor in part to defray the cost of prisons. The plan suggested 
by the committee composed of Judge Joseph N. Ulman, chairman, and Messrs. 
Frank Tannebaum and W. Jett Lauck, would require the investment of much 
capital, the passage of additional State legislation, and some years for its con- 
summation. 

That committee, while expressing the view that the compact has failed and 
must fail of achieving its final purpose, says that the compact ‘‘supplies the only 


practicable means of regulating prison industry temporarily while a comprehensive 
plan for the solution of the question is being worked out and put into operation.” 
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It then continued, as follows: 


(a) It is not clear that the use of a modified Blue Eagle label on prison-ma¢, 
goods is in violation of the code of fair competition for the cotton-garmen 
industry. 

(b) The weight of the evidence shows that the competition with prison-magp 
goods has decidedly decreased. In 1932, 13,948 prisoners were employed jy 
manufacturing cotton garments; in November 1934 this number was reduced 
to 3,098. Work shirts and work pants are the principal if not the only cottoy 
garments made in prisons. In 1932, 22,000,000 work shirts and 9,000,000 wor, 
pants were so made. Blue Eagle labels were first used on cotton garments aboy; 
May 1, 1934. Between that date and December 1 about 600,000 labels werp 
issued for shirts made in prisons and about 43,000,000 labels were issued for 
shirts made elsewhere. During the same period about 1,100,000 labels wer 
issued for work pants made in prisons and nearly 30,000,000 such labels were 
issued for work pants made by the rest of the industry. 

(c) The prison competition otherwise is less severe than it was before the adop. 
tion of the prison compact. Under this compact great effort is made to cause the 
prison labor to produce upon a fair competitive basis. The hours of labor are the 
same. If a State permits a contractor to operate his plant, the State is to receive 
as near as may be the same amount for each cost unit of product for labor and 
overhead as is paid in competing domestic private industry. The only distinctio 
is that the price paid for direct labor may be 10 percent less than the amount 
paid in the industry generally. Finally the selling prices of the articles shal! 
not be lower than the fair price prevailing in the market in which they are sold 
either to wholesalers, retailers, or consumers. 








































The court expressly upheld the power of the President to amend 
provisions of the code applied for under section 3a of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. Section 10b of the act grants this power 
in providing that “‘The President may from time to time cancel or 
modify any * * * approval * * * under this title.” 


* * * some power is given by the statute to the President to amend pro- 


visions of codes approved under section 3a. To hold that Congress intended 
otherwise seems unreasonable, and might prevent the accomplishment of tl: 
objects of the statute. 


The code clearly indicates that its framers contemplated its modi- 
fication in many particulars, “‘and as to some of those no one expected 
' that the industry itself must apply for such amendment.” The court 
then stated that the “proper construction of the statute is that 3 
code may fix maximum hours of labor experimentally and provide 
for a change therein by the President after experience has shown that 
the period fixed was too long.” 
The motion for a preliminary injunction was denied. (Alabama 
Textile Products Co. et al. v. Homer S. Cummings, The Attorney General, 
et al., 63 Washington Law Reporter 58.) 
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Statute Requiring Labeling of Prison-Made Goods 
from Another State Held Invalid 


HE Supreme Court of Wisconsin in an important case (State v. 

Whitfield, 257 N. W. 601) held constitutional the Hawes-Cooper 
Act (49 U.S. C. A., sec. 65), which divests goods made by prison labor 
of their interstate character as soon as they reach the State of their 
destination, but, held unconstitutional section 132.13 of the Wis- 
consin Statutes, 1931, providing that goods manufactured by prison 
labor in States other than Wisconsin were to be labeled ‘“convict- 
made” before being offered for sale." 

The defendant, Whitfield, was charged with violating the provisions 
of the Wisconsin act. He offered for sale prison-made goods manu- 
factured in Alabama, which were not labeled or marked as required 
by the statute. The lower court found him guilty and imposed a 
$100 fine. The present case is an appeal from that conviction. 

The court, in considering the constitutionality of the Hawes-Cooper 
Act, reviewed the cases relied upon by the defendant. Foremost 
among these was the important child-labor case, Hammer v. Dagen- 
hart (247 U. S. 251). This declared unconstitutional a Federal 
prohibition of shipments in interstate commerce of the product of 
any mill in which children under 14 years of age were permitted to 
work. It was stated that ‘“‘Congress could forbid the use of inter- 
state commerce as an agency to promote immorality, dishonesty, or 
the spread of any other evil or harm to the people of other States 
from the State of origin, but could not forbid the transportation in 
interstate commerce of entirely harmless articles for the purpose of 
performing some social policy having to do with the manner or 
condition of production.” 

In the Hammer case the goods shipped were harmless articles of 
commerce, and the evils created by the shipment of such goods to 
States which prohibited child labor did not, in the eyes of the court, 
justify Congressional action. ‘‘There is no power vested in Congress 
to require the States to exercise their police power so as to prevent 
possible unfair competition. * * * The commerce clause was 
not intended to give to Congress a general authority to equalize 
such conditions.”’ 

The court distinguished the case before it from the Hammer case, 
holding that it did not involve any Federal prohibition of interstate 
commerce. The Hawes-Cooper Act merely divests certain goods 
of their interstate character upon arrival at their destination. There- 
after they are subject to that State’s police power regardless of 
whether or not they are still contained in the package in which they 
originally crossed the State line. The act does not prohibit the 


' See Monthly Labor Review, November 1934, p. 1129. 
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interstate shipment of goods, but it does permit any State of desting. 
tion to regulate their sale and disposal once they enter its bounds. 

The court cited as controlling the case of Jn re Rahrer (140 U.s§ 
545), which upheld the constitutionality of a statute very similar t, 
the Hawes-Cooper Act. The Wilson Act, considered in that case. 
provided that intoxicating liquors were to lose their interstate chy). 
acter when they entered the State of their destination. The Supreme 
Court of the United States recognized congressional power to pass 
the statute. It was upon the authority of the case In re Rahrer that 
the Wisconsin court upheld the constitutionality of the Hawes-Cooper 
Act. 

The court, in considering the Wisconsin statute, summarized the 
defendant’s arguments on that aspect of the case as follows: 

It is contended that the classification established by section 132.13 is arbitrary 
and discriminatory in that the act requires the labeling of convict-made goo 
when these goods are manufactured without the State, but imposes no such 
requirement as to. prison-made goods manufactured in the State of Wisconsin. 
It is contended that there is no reason whatever having to do with the life. 
health, safety, welfare, or morals of Wisconsin citizens, which would justify this 
State in imposing regulations upon prison-made goods originating without the 


State, and to omit these regulations with respect to Wisconsin-made goods of 
the same character. 


It continued: 


We are unable to escape the conclusion that defendant’s contention in this 
respect is sound. In People v. Hawkins (85 Hun, 43, 32 N. Y. 8S. 524, 526), 
a statute nearly identical with section 132.13 was declared to be unconstitutional 
because it discriminated between convict-made goods of other States and those 
made in the State of New York. The court said: ‘‘Commerce among the States 
cannot be said to. be free when a commodity is, by reason of its foreign manufac- 
ture, subjected by a State legislature to discriminating regulations or burdens.’ 


The court also distinguished the case under consideration from 
Plumley v. Massachusetts (155 U. S. 461), where the defendant was 
convicted of selling oleomargarine in violation of a Massachusetts 
statute. 


The court held that if the statute of Massachusetts had been so framed as to 
be applicable, only to oleomargarine manufactured in other States, the case would 
have been entirely different, but that since the statute applied to all oleomar- 
garine, wherever produced, and was not discriminatory, it was sustainable 
under the police power. 


The Wisconsin statute was found to impose a discriminatory burden 
on interstate commerce in that it required goods manufactured by 
convict labor outside the State to be labeled, but exempted those so 
manufactured within Wisconsin from the operation of the statute. 

The judgment of conviction rendered by the lower court against the 
defendant was reversed and the Wisconsin law declared unconstitu- 
tional and void. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in January 1935 


WICE as many persons suffered loss of work because of strikes 
T and lockouts in January 1935 as in the same month a year ago. 
Almost 100,000 persons were involved in strikes and lockouts during 
January 1935, with an average loss of work per person of 7% days. 
In December 1934, 79,000 persons were involved, with an average loss 
in time of 6 days. 
Strikes Beginning in January 


Amone the larger strikes beginning in January were the 1-day 
strike of 20,000 truck drivers in New York City; a strike involving 
1,500 workers employed in the construction of the Solvay Process Co. 
plant at North Baton Rouge; a week’s strike of over 1,200 textile 
workers at the Merrimack Manufacturing Co. in Alabama; a 10-day 
strike of 4,000 employees of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; a strike 
of shirt workers in 100 plants in and around New York City; a strike 
of 1,000 employees at the Oliver Farm Equipment Co., of South 
Bend, Ind.; and a strike of several thousand employees of the National 
Biscuit Co., involving plants in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Georgia. The last three strikes mentioned were still in progress 
at the close of the month. 

Truck drivers’ strike in New York City.—-The ‘“demonstration”’ 
strike of truck drivers, members of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs, on January 29, paralyzed the movement of 
all freight except perishable food. For many weeks the truck drivers’ 
and longshoremen’s unions had been making vigorous efforts to 
organize the entire waterfront. The Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
and a group of trade associations and shippers brought a suit against 
the unions to restrain them from interfering with the operation of the 
nonunion trucks, A justice of the supreme court had intimated that 
the injunction would be granted and the truck drivers called a 1-day 
strike in protest. A week later the court signed the injunction but 
granted a stay pending an appeal by the appellate division. Both 
unions thereupon expressed willingness to continue work pending the 


outcome of the appeal. 
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Construction workers at North Baton Rouge.—Several hundred 
workers in different crafts called a strike on January 7 for increaseq 
wages. This halted construction on the $7,000,000 plant of the 
Solvay Process Co., on which 1,500 men were employed. On January 
13 the men returned to work with an understanding that increases 
would be granted in the majority of the crafts and certain minimun 
hours established. 

Merrimack Manufacturing Co.—Spinning-department employees 
caused a complete shut-down at the Merrimack Manufacturing Co. aj 
Huntsville, Ala., on January 21, when they refused to work with q 
nonunion man whom they had tried to persuade to join the union 
Officials of the company and the union effected a settlement whereby 
all employees, including the nonunion worker, returned to work on 
January 28. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.—At midnight on January 26, the night 
shift of the two plants of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. at Ford 
City and Creighton, Pa., walked out, beginning the strike of 3,000 
flat-glass workers. The strike was called after an unsuccessful 3-day 
conference between officers of the Federation of Flat Glass Workers 
and officials of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and the Libby-Owens- 
Ford Co., two of the largest companies which furnish window glass 
to the automobile industry. On February 5 the strike was called 
off when the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. signed a new agreement 
calling for a 5-percent wage increase, some concessions in working 
conditions, but not the check-off which the union had originally 
demanded. A strike which would have thrown several thousand 
additional persons out of work was averted at the Libby-Owens-F ord 
Co. of Toledo through a compromise wage-increase agreement. 


Strikes Ending in January 


Amone the prolonged strikes which ended in January were the 
following: 

Kaynee Co.—A 10-week dispute between the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America and the Kaynee Co. at Cleveland, manufac- 
turers of boys’ wash clothing, came to an end January 10, when the 
firm signed a l-year agreement providing for collective bargaining, 
reinstatement of all strikers without discrimination, equalization of 
work, and a reconsideration of wage rates in May 1935. The agree- 
ment covers three plants in Cleveland employing about 800 workers, 
but does not include the company’s branch plant at Bucyrus, where 
the union was unable to induce the workers to strike. 

Before the strike was started the union had asked the Regional 
Labor Board to hold an election for collective-bargaining representa- 
tives. The company maintained that it had a contract with its 
“employee representation association.” To prove that that associa- 
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tion did not represent the will of the majority, the rank and file union 
members, without formal authorization of union officials, started a 
strike on November 5. The Regional Labor Board ordered a vote 
on December 17, but the company refused to accept the verdict and 
fled a petition in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, asking 
for a review of the decision. Before the court made its decision, 
however, the company and the union came to an agreement through 
direct negotiations. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers claims the outcome as a signif- 
icant victory for the union and the organized labor movement. The 
year before, workers of the Cleveland Worsted Mills, located a few 
blocks from the Kaynee Co., had failed in their strike. Similar to 
the situation at the Kaynee Co., the Cleveland Worsted Mills had 
an agreement with its company union and the Regional Labor Board 
had ordered the workers to return to work until the expiration of 
that agreement. By the time the agreement had expired, the enthu- 
siasm of the strikers for an outside union was dissipated and the com- 
pany union carried the election. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers believes that the successful outcome of the strike at the 
Kaynee Co. will tend to weaken the precedent of recognition of 
agreements with company unions. 

Boston Store, Milwaukee.—-What has been termed as ‘‘America’s 
first major reteil department-store strike” came to an end on Jan- 
uary 11, when 600 clerks, deliverymen, and mechanics returned to 
work at the Boston Store, largest department store in Milwaukee. 
In November, the newly organized Retail Clerks’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, Local No. 1284, presented a contract to the store manage- 
ment asking for union recognition, minimum wages of $25 a week 
for men and $20 for women, with 1-percent commission on gross 
sales, and reinstatement of all employees who had been discharged 
for union activities. Unable to come to terms, the Retail Clerks, 
the Building and Service Employees, and the Auto Truck Drivers’ 
Unions called a strike on November 30. 

Negotiations between the management and union officials and 
representatives from the Regional Labor Board and Department of 
Labor resulted in a strike settlement agreement a few days before 
Christmas. The rank and file refused to accept these terms and 
continued picketing in the icy weather of the Lake Michigan city. 

Soon after the first of the year, conferences, which had been dis- 
continued for several weeks, were renewed and resulted in a signed 
agreement on January 11. The agreement provided for the return 
of all strikers without discrimination, the elimination of the existing 
method of carrying deficiencies forward for computing the bonus of 
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selling employees, and an adjustment of pay schedules on a mer; 
basis so as to remove any existing inequities. 

While certain groups of strikers were much disappointed with the 
settlement, the international unions expressed gratification and jn. 
mediately began to take steps toward helping the store rebuild thp 
business lost during the strike, by encouraging families of wnioy 
members to patronize the Boston Store. 


Strikes and Lockouts, 1919 to January 1935 


Tue number of strikes and lockouts, workers involved, and map. 
days lost during each of the months in 1983 and 1934, and for Jany. 
ary 1935, are given in table 1. Similar information regarding strikes 
and lockouts in previous years is not available, the only complete 
record being the number which began each year since 1919. Figures 
for 1934 have been revised and represent the latest known informa. 
tion about strikes and lockouts occurring during that time. These 
figures are not final, however, and may be further revised as addi- 
tional data are procured. Figures for December and January are 
preliminary and in very few cases represent information which has 
been confirmed by the parties concerned in the disputes. 

Subsequent tables give various analyses of strike and lockout data 
for November, this being the latest month for which verified informa- 
tion is available. In all of these tabulations strikes and lockouts 
involving fewer than 6 workers and less than 1 day have been 
omitted. The number of man-days lost is an estimate based on the 
number of employees within a given establishment who stopped work 
or were thrown out of work because of the dispute and the number of 
days these persons would probably have worked had there been no 
dispute. The industry classification conforms to that used by the 
Census Bureau and the Bureau of Labor Statistics Employment 
Division. 
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Table 1.—Strikes and lockouts, 1919 to January 1935 
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| 111 | 236 | 107 | 129 67, 000 99, 000 
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' Column 2 indicates the number of strikes and lockouts which were still in progress at the end of the year 
(see figure in column 6 for the preceding year). The yearly figures in column 8 are not totals of the 12 
monthly figures. Since many strikes and lockouts last more than 1 month, each monthly figure is larger 
than the number involved in strikes and lockouts beginning in that month. The annual total is the sum 
of the number involved in strikes and lockouts beginning in each of the 12 months (see column 7), plus the 
number carried forward from the single month of December. 

’ Preliminary. 


Table 2 shows the number of strikes and lockouts in each industry 
which began in November, and the total in progress; that is, those 
which began prior to and continued into November, plus those which 
began in November. The table also gives the number of workers 
involved and the total number of man-days’ work lost. 

There were three times as many strikes and lockouts starting in 
November in the textile industries as in the transportation industries, 
which experienced the second largest number of strikes and lockouts. 
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Table 2.—Strikes and Lockouts in November 1934, by Industry Ta 
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Table 2.—Strikes and Lockouts in November 1934 by Industry—Continued 
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The number of strikes and lockouts in each State is shown in table 3. 
The strikes in progress in November which extended across State 
lines were a 1-day strike of milk drivers in the adjacent cities of 
Fargo, N. Dak., and Moorhead, Minn.; the silk and rayon dyers’ 
strike in New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, which was settled 
December 3; and a strike of creosote workers of one company having 
plants in Mississippi and Oklahoma, which was settled November 9. 


Table 3.—Strikes and Lockouts in November 1934, by States 
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The size of strikes and lockouts beginning in November, acc nding 
to number of workers involved, is shown in table 4. (Strikes ang 
lockouts involving less than 6 workers are not included.) Over hal 
of the strikes and lockouts involved less than 100 persons. 

The two largest strikes were the 2-day strike of 7,000 buil ling 
service employees in New York City and the strike at the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Co. at Manchester, N. H., involving 5,500 employees 


Table 4.—Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in November 1934, Classified ” 
Number of Workers Involved 
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The size of disputes ending in November, according to duration 
in weeks and months, is given in table 5. The average duration 
compares favorably with preceding months, almost 40 percent last- 
ing less than 1 week. 

The 5 strikes and lockouts lasting 3 months or more were: The 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. strike; the strike of machinists and 
engineers at the Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., in Milwaukee; the 
Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. strike at Milwaukee; and two strikes 
of leather workers in Philadelphia. All of these disputes began in 
August and were settled in November. 
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Table 5.—Duration of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in November 1934 
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November are listed in table 6. The gq 


nant factor in more than one-fourth of the cases. 


The major causes or objects of strikes and lockouts beginning in 






uestion of wages was the domi- 
Matters of union 


recognition, closed shop, discrimination, and violation of union agree- 


ments were major causes in more than 
these, however, wages or other matters 


Table 6.—Causes of Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in November 1934 
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' Less than Yo of 1 percent. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor ip 
January 1935 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer. 
cised her good offices in connection with 78 labor disputes durin 
January 1935. These disputes affected a known total of 22 26 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 
The commissioners of conciliation assisted the National Labor 
Relations Board and the labor relations boards in the iron and steel 
industries in handling 43 other cases. 


Labor Disputes Handled by Conciliation Service During the Month of January 1935 
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LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 


Decisions of National Labor Relations Board 


EINSTATEMENT of discharged employees to their former posi 
tions was ordered in 8 of 12 decisions rendered by the Nationa! 
Labor Relations Board between January 2 and January 25, 1935. |y 
5 of these decisions the employers were ordered to pay employeos 
wages for time lost due to their discharge. 

In three cases the Board ordered that elections by secret ballo 
should be held under the supervision of the National Labor Relations 
Board to determine by what person, persons, or organization the 
employees desired to be represented for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. 

In one decision the Board held that the organization representing 
the majority group should negotiate for the whole group and be 
recognized by the employer for the purpose of collective bargaining 


Mrs. G. O. Keller, Inc.-Cleaners’ & Dyers’ Union 


THis case came to the National Labor Relations Board upon the 
failure of Mrs. G. O. Keller, Inc., of Plainfield, N.J., to comply with 
the decision on November 19, 1934, of the New York Regional Labo 
Board, which recommended the reinstatement of Victor Varian, presi 
dent of the Cleaners and Dyers Local 19734 of the American Feders 
tion of Labor. 

The company employed Varian as a “spotter”? on December 10, 
1929. On August 18, 1934, he was laid off, allegedly for 1 week, i 
order to try out a new employee at the same position. He has not been 
reemployed since that time. Varian became a member of the cleaners 
and dyers union July 5, 1934. The secretary and treasurer of the 
company said to Varian on August 4, ‘I am going to close the shop 
before you have any union here”, and on August 8, Keller again 
expressed his opposition to a union at the plant and warned Varian 
that any employee who joined the union would be discharged. 

On January 12, 1935, the Board decided that the company |ad 
discharged Varian because of his union affiliation and union activity, 
and by so doing had interfered with and coerced its employees in 
the matter of their self-organization, in violation of section 7 (a). 

The Board issued the following enforcement order: 
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Unless Within 10 dave from the date of this decision the company notifies this 
ioard in Writing that it has offered full reinstatement to his former position to 
yiotor Vatian, the ease will be referred to the Complianee Division of the National 
Recovery Administration and to other ageneies of the Pederal Government for 
appropriate action 


Kugler's Restaurant —-Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 


Kvater’s Reataurant, of Philadelphia, not having complied with the 
decision of the National Labor Relations Board, isaued on September 
(1, 1984, the Board tranamitted the case to the Compliance Division 
of the National Reeovery Administration for the »emoval of the 
Hue Eagle. The Compliance Division questioned certain of the 
Hoard’s interpretations of the provisions of the restaurant eode and 
returned the case to the Board for further consideration 

On January 19, 19385, the Board issued the following memorandum 
and opinion to meet the points raised by the Compliance Division 


Article VI, section 2, of the restaurant eode, as explained in paragraph 8 of the 
oficial interpretation, Administrative Order No. 289-5, dated Mareh 98, 1084, 
provides that an agreement to deduct a certain amount weekly for meale furnished 
toemployees may be implied under certain conditions, One essential eondition of 
this implied agreement ia acquiescence by employees in the deduetion eo made 
The record discloses, however, that shortly after the effeetive date of the ence 
employees protested this charge, among others. Such protest should have put the 
company upon notice that an agreement to deduct for meale could not be implied 
Despite such notice the company continued to make deduetions for meals We 
find that article VI, seetion 2, of the restaurant eode wae thereby violated, and 
that such persistent violation was one of the causes of the strike whieh began on 
May 11,1984, Reinstatement of the strikers is an appropriate restitution for this 
violation. We need not, therefore, presse the other alleged violations of the wage 
provisions of the code, as to which the National Reeovery Administration ques 
tioned the interpretations in our previous decision, That Administration being 
the governmental agency most intimately concerned with the wage and hour 
provisions of the codes, its administrative interpretations in respeet thereto are 
properly accepted by the National Labor Relations Board as controlling 

Our decision of September 11 contained also a definite finding, upon the pre 
ponderanece of the evidence, that the employee, Max Sueman, had been discharged 
for union activity in violation of seetion 7 (a), and that his discharge was a contrib 
itory cause of the strike which ensued. In accordance with our precedents, this 
finding alone would justify requiring reinstatement of the strikers as restitution, 
(lite independent of any violation of code provisions as to wages. Nothing in 
our decision was intended to imply that the finding as to Susman was contingent 
upon the coneurrent findings of code violations as to wages. 

The ease will forthwith be forwarded again to the Compliance Division of the 
National Recovery Administration. 


Pearce Manufacturing Co—United Textile Workers of America 


ln tHe latter part of January 1944, a number of employees of the 
Pearce Manufacturing Co., of Latrobe, Pa., organived Local 2104 
of the United Textile Workers of Amerien. In March, and again in 
April 1934 a committees consisting of the president and the seeretary 
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of the union presented a letter to the management which requested iam disché 
recognition of the union, and which set forth certain grievances [iM Jp vi 
The company demanded a list of the names of the employees who wer dent : 
members of the union as evidence that the union represented th comp 
employees of the company. Because of the conduct of the Manage. MM to Tel 
ment in discouraging the organization of its employees, and its refysa) fl disch: 
to recognize the union, it was decided at a meeting of about 13 was 2 
employees on May 1, 1934, to call a strike effective the following day, MM plied 
Upon being notified of this decision the company closed its plant, Com] 
On July 30, the plant resumed operations, but 18 of the former ey. 

ployees, 6 of whom were officers or former officers of the union, wer C 
not reemployed. 





On January 15, 1935, the National Labor Relations Board ruled ee 
ee: are 1934, 

that the Pearce Manufacturing Co. had violated section 7 (a) by Bi the ( 
interfering with its employees in the matter of self-organization, 1. Ci 
The company was directed to refrain from such interference and to wir 
notify all of its employees by individual letter and by an appropriate Four: 
notice on the plant bulletin board that the company will in no manner Nove 
discriminate against an employee for joining any labor organization, Ca 
As specific restitution for the violation, the company was directed the e 
to offer immediate reinstatement to their former positions to the six Seve! 
employees who were union officers, or former officers, and to all other wy 
employees who struck May 1, 1934, who apply either individually ing 0 
or through their representatives, within 10 days of the date of the On 
decision. If necessary, they are to displace workers assigned to the f 
positions formerly held by the strikers. chars 
The company was given 5 days in which to notify the Board in with 
writing that it would comply. Otherwise, the case would be referred J 


to the Compliance Division and to other agencies of the Government Tt 
for appropriate action. that 


International Optical Stores Corporation—-Employed Optometrists Union refer 


Tue Employed Optometrists Union, Local No. 19232, claimed 
among other things that, in June 1934, the International Optical 
Stores Corporation, operating retail stores in Chicago, under the trade 
name of Dr. Ritholz Optical Co., had discharged 19 optometrists 
because of their union affiliation or activity, and had failed to bargain 
collectively with employees’ representatives. While these issues were 
being considered by the Chicago Regional Labor Board, the union 
further complained that the company had failed to carry out an agree- 
ment to reinstate certain of the optometrists, and, after having rein- 
stated Dr. B. R. Mason, the president of the union, had discharged 
him because of his union activity. 

On January 12, 1935, the National Labor Relations Board ruled 
that, of the various complaints made, only that which concerned the 
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steq ME discharge of the president of the union was sustained by the evidence. 
ces, aE In view Of the facts showing, however, that the discharge of the presi- 
vere fa dent of the union was a flagrant violation and in view of the prompt 
the fam complaint made concerning it, the Board directed that, in addition 
ive. [EE to reinstatement, Dr. Mason be offered back pay from the date of his 
sal ME discharge to the date of the offer of reinstatement. The company 
130 fg was given 10 days within which to notify the Board that it had com- 
lay. plied with its decision; otherwise, the case would be referred to the 
ant, {Compliance Division for appropriate action. 

eMn- 


vem Crescent Furniture Co.—National Furniture Workers Industrial Union 


Tue National Furniture Workers Industrial Union, on October 11, 
led 1934, filed a complaint with the National Labor Relations Board that 
by Bie Crescent Furniture Co., of Warren, Pa., had discharged Victor 
Ol. M7, Carlino, a member of the union, for union affiliation and union 
i to activity. The case was heard by the Regional Labor Board for the 
14 Mi fourth District, which ordered the reinstatement of Carlino on 
ner Hi November 22, 1934. 

100. @ 6Carlino had been employed by the company for 5% years and, with 
‘ted HM the exception of one man, was the oldest employee in his department. 
’ SIX Hl Several days before his discharge, Carlino and three other employees 
ther HMM ad distributed handbills through the shop in connection with a meet- 
ally Hing of the union. 
the On January 17, 1935, the National Labor Relations Board affirmed 
| to Mite finding of the Regional Labor Board that Carlino had been dis- 
_ Bgcharged for union activity, and directed that Carlino be reinstated 
din Mi vith back pay from November 22, 1934, to the date of the offer of 
red Ht reinstatement. 
ie! Zi ~The company was given 10 days within which to notify the Board 
that it had complied with its decision; otherwise, the case would be 
on Mgtlerred to the Compliance Division for appropriate action. 
med Harbour-Longmire Co.—An Employee 
tical 
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Harspour-Lonemire Co., of Oklahoma City, Okla., failed to comply 
with the recommendation of the Kansas City Regional Labor Board 
that R. M. Collins be reinstated in his former position. 

When the case came before the National Labor Relations Board, 
that Board found that Collins was discharged on February 5, 1934, 
days after he and the five other employees of the carpet and linoleum 
laying department of the company had asked for an increase in wages. 
llins was, at the time of his discharge, a member of the Upholster- 
rs’, Carpet and Linoleum Mechanics’ International Union, and had 
weceeded in organizing his five fellow workers in the carpet and 
inoleum department. 

115650—35——11 
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On January 16, 1935, the National Labor Relations Board ruled 
that unless within 7 days from the date of the decision the company 
notified the Board in writing that it had offered Collins full rein. 
statement in his former position, with back pay from October 27, 1934 
(date of the recommendation of the Kansas City Regional Labo, 
Board), to the date of the offer of reinstatement, and was prepared 
to discharge or transfer his successor, if any, to effect such reinstate. 
ment, the case would be referred to the Compliance Division and 
other agencies of the Government for appropriate action. 


H. Polskin & Sons—Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


THs case came to the National Labor Relations Board upon the 
failure of H. Polskin & Sons of Plainfield, N. J., to comply with tie 
order of the New York Regional Labor Board to reinstate fo, 
employees discharged because of union affiliation. 

The union charged that the company had violated section 7 (4) 
by having discharged certain employees who were members of the 
union and by having refused to bargain collectively with represents- 
tives of the union employees. 

The first meeting of the union was held on the evening of November 
5, 1934. On the next day the company discharged four employees, 
who had become members of the union a short time before their 
discharge. On the day following the discharge of these employees 
the union called a strike. 

The Board found that the testimony given did not sustain the 
charge that the company had violated the duty to bargain collectively. 
The Board found, however, that the company by its discharge of the 
four employees had violated section 7 (a), and because of such 
violation had precipitated a strike of its union employees on November 
8, 1934. 

The Board, on January 18, 1935, ordered the company to reinstate 
the four employees with back pay from December 3, 1934 (date of 
the reinstatement recommendation of the New York Regional Labor 
Board), to the date of the offer of reinstatement, and, further, to 
reinstate in their former positions all employees who went out on 
strike on November 8, 1934, provided application was made for 
reinstatement within 7 days from the date of this decision, either 
individually or through representatives of the union. The company 
was given 10 days to comply with the decision of the Board. 


Steiner-Liberty Corporation—Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


Tue National Labor Relations Board, on January 25, 193%, 
announced two decisions involving the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America as complainants and the Steiner-Liberty Corpo- 
ration of Neptune City, N. J. 
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In one decision the Board ordered an election to be held within 2 

weeks among the Steiner-Liberty employees for the purpose of deter- 
mining the question of representation for purposes of collective 
bargaining. In the summer of 1934 the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America established itself among the employees in the 
Steiner-Liberty plant. In October 1934 an organization known as 
the Steiner-Liberty Employees’ Association was formed among the 
employees of the above-mentioned plant. Both of the above-men- 
tioned organizations of employees applied to the Steiner-Liberty 
Corporation for recognition as the employees’ agency for collective 
bargaining, each claiming to represent a substantial majority of such 
employees. 
‘The other decision gave the company 7 days in which to reinstate 
Lena Strommer, a discharged employee, and to pay her wages for 
time lost due to her discharge which the Board found to have been 
due to her union activities and consequently in violation of section 
7 (a). Should the company fail to comply with the ruling of the 
Board the case is to be forwarded to the Compliance Division for 
the removal of the Blue Eagle and also to the enforcement agencies 
of the Federal Government. 


American Oak Leather Co., Employees Representation Group—Mixed Leather 
Workers Union 


Mrxep Leather Workers Union, Local No. 73, petitioned the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board that an election be held to determine 
the party, parties, or organization desired by the employees of the 
American Oak Leather Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, to represent them for 
the purpose of collective bargaining. 

On January 2, 1935, the National Labor Relations Board ordered 
an election to be held January 15, 1935, at Cincinnati, Ohio, under 
the supervision of a representative of the Board, by secret ballot 
of the production employees of the American Oak Leather Co. 
on the company’s pay roll 2 days before the date of the election. 
The election was to determine whether the employees desired to be 
represented by the Employees Representation Group, by the Mixed 
Leather Workers Union, Local No. 73, or by any other person or 
organization for the purpose of collective bargaining. 

The Board further ordered the company to submit to the director 
of the Regional Board for the Ninth District, on January 12, 1935, its 
pay-roll lists showing the names of all its production employees on 
the pay roll on that date. 
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Bendix Products Corporation—United Automobile Workers Federal Labo, 
Union 


Tue National Labor Relations Board, on January 25, 1935, ordered 
an election of the employees in the plant of the Bendix Products (op. 
poration of South Bend, Ind. The petition for election had been fileq 
by United Automobile Workers Federal Labor Union No. 18347. 

The Board found that the union, organized in July 1933, had had y 
consistent growth in the plant, claiming a membership of 2,000 iy 
October 1934, and 3,000 in January 1935, out of some 3,500 eligible to 
membership. The Board also found that in September 1933 the 
company had assisted in the organization of the Bendix Employees’ 


Association and had up to November 1934 encouraged and financially 
supported the association. On November 23, 1934, the company in q 
signed memorandum to which the union was a party agreed to break 
off all connections with the association. Later the association wrote 
the Regional Labor Board that its ‘organization, formerly a company 


union known as the Bendix Employees’ Association, has severed con- 
nections with the Bendix Products Corporation to become an in- 
dependent union of Bendix employees.” 

The Board further found that the company had shown a continuing 
hostility to union organization and had refused to enter into any com- 
prehensive collective agreement with its employees as represented by 
either the union or the employees’ association. 

The Board ordered the company to produce its pay-roll lists show- 
ing all its employees who are paid on the basis of hourly wage rates 
and who were on said pay-roll lists on the date of this order, for the 
purpose of making it possible for the Board to ascertain those em 
ployees of said corporation eligible to vote in the election ordered. 


St. Joseph Stockyards Co.—Live Stock Handlers Union 


THIs case was an appeal by Local No. 159 of the Live Stock Hand- 
Jers Union from a decision of the Regional Labor Board, twelfth 
district, holding there was no evidence that the St. Joseph Stockyards 
Co. of St. Joseph, Mo., had refused to bargain collectively with its 
employees. With the agreement of both parties the issues were sub- 
mitted to the National Labor Relations Board, without further hear- 
ing, on the record made before the Regional Board. 

The Board found evidence of various attempts by the union to nego- 
tiate a collective agreement with the company. At a meeting 00 
July 5, 1934, the company flatly turned down all proposals by the 
union and stated it would enter into no agreement. At a subsequent 
conference on August 21 the company refused to make anv substantial 
concessions and repeatedly stated that it was under no obligation to 
recognize the union or to sign any agreement with it and that it would 
not do so. The Board further found that the St. Joseph Stockyards 
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(o. had violated section 7 (a) by refusing and failing to bargain col- 
lectively with its employees within the meaning of that section. 

‘ On January 25, 1935, the Board ruled that unless, within 10 days, the 
company notified the Board in writing that when requested by the 
ynion it would enter into negotiations with it as the exclusive repre- 
gntative of its employees for collective bargaining “‘and endeavor 
in good faith to arrive at a collective agreement’’, the case would 
be referred to the Compliance Division of the National Recovery 
Administration for appropriate action. 


Settlement of Disputes on Railroads 
National Mediation Board 


HE National Mediation Board was created by Public Act No. 
442, Seventy-third Congress (approved June 21, 1934), and 
superseded the United States Board of Mediation on July 21, 1934. 
It is the purpose of the National Mediation Board to provide for 
the prompt disposition of disputes arising between the carriers and 
their employees. The Board is directed to carry out the following 
provisions of the act: 

(1) To avoid any interruption to commerce or to the operation of any carrier 
engaged therein; (2) to forbid any limitation upon freedom of association among 
employees or wny denial, as a condition of employment or otherwise, of the 
right of employees to join a labor organization; (3) to provide for the complete 
independence of carriers and of employees in the matter of self-organization to 
carry out the purposes of this act; (4) to provide for the prompt and orderly 
settlement of all disputes concerning rates of pay, rules, or working conditions; 
(5) to provide for the prompt and orderly settlement of all disputes growing out 


of grievances or out of the interpretation or application of agreements covering 
rates of pay, rules, or working conditions. 


The National Mediation Board cooperates in the adjustment of 
disputes with the National Railroad Adjustment Board, also created 
by Public Act No. 442, which is composed of 18 representatives of 
the carriers and 18 representatives of employees. 

A report of the work of the United States Board of Mediation for 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1934, was recently issued by the 
National Mediation Board, from which the following data are taken. 


Work of United States Mediation Board, 1933-34 


Since the United States Mediation Board began operations in July 
1926, 967 cases involving changes in rates of pay, rules, or working 
conditions have been submitted to it. Of this total 876 cases had been 
disposed of by June 30, 1934, and 111 of these were acted upon during 
the fiscal year 1933-34. Of these 111 cases, 17 were settled through 
mediation, 9 were submitted to arbitration, 26 were withdrawn 
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through mediation, 50 were closed on account of refusal to arbitrate 
and 9 were retired or closed for other causes. During this period 
the Board also received 1,715 cases involving grievances or diffe; 
ences arising out of interpretation or application of existing agree. 
ments concerning rates of pay, rules, or working conditions whic) 
had been considered by, but had not been decided upon by, ay 
appropriate adjustment board. Of this total 1,489 cases had bee) 
disposed of by June 30, 1934; 498 of these were acted upon during 
the fiscal year 1933-34. Of these 498 cases, 64 were settled through 
mediation, 260 were submitted to arbitration, 77 were withdraw) 
through mediation, and 97 were closed on account of ‘refusal to 
arbitrate. 
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Decisions of Newspaper Industrial Board 
Typographical Workers—Wichita, Kans. 


HIS case was an appeal from an award of a local board of arbi- 

tration under date of September 7, 1934, in a wage dispute 
between Typographical Union No. 148 and the Wichita Eagle & 
Beacon Publishing Co. 

The previous newspaper scale of Wichita Union was 71.2 cents per 
hour, and the local award had increased it to 74.3 cents per hour. 

The Newspaper Industrial Board on November 28, 1934, made the 
following award: 

It is ordered that in lieu of the decision of the said local board bearing date of 
September 7, 1934, the following shall constitute the scale of wages and hour 
for the members of said union employed in the plants of the above publishers 
effective from November 5, 1934, to November 5, 1935: 

For daywork the pay per week of 40 hours shall be $32, the same being at the 
hourly rate of 80 cents per hour. 


For nightwork the pay per week of 40 hours shall be $34.50, the same being 
at the hourly rate of 86% cents per hour. 


Typographical Workers—Manitowoc, Wis. 


A Local board of arbitration increased the hourly wage rate of 


members of Typographical Union No. 431, employed by Manitowoc 
Newspaper Publishers, Inc., from 73 cents per hour to 95 cents per 
hour; from this award the publishers appealed to the Newspaper 
Industrial Board. 

On December 11, 1934, the Newspaper Industrial Board made the 
following award: 

The award of the local board is affirmed in all things except that the wage 
scale per hour shall be 85 cents per hour instead of 95 cents per hour as fixed by 


the local board. 
The award of the local board as amended by this board then is: 
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Wage scale 85 cents per hour. Hours per day, not over 8; hours per week not 
over 40. 

Floor and caster man, $2 per week for care of machine, plus the wage scale. 

Wage award retroactive to April 9, 1934. 


Typographical Workers—-Norfolk, Va. 


Tue award of a local arbitration board in a wage dispute between 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Typographical Union No. 32 and Norfolk 
Newspapers, Inc., was appealed to the Newspaper Industrial Board. 
Upon failure of that board to agree at a hearing on November 13, 
1934, the case was submitted to a board of nine members, with Fred C. 
Gause, of Indianapolis, as chairman. 

The previous hourly rate was 90.6 cents for daywork and 96.8 cents 
for nightwork. The award of the local arbitration board had raised 
the rates to 94 cents per hour for daywork and $1 per hour for 
nightwork. This award was upheld by the Newspaper Industrial 
Board in a decision made, January 2, 1935. 


Wage Awards Affecting Street-Railway Employees 
San Francisco 


A ARBITRATION board composed of W. C. Cole, chairman, 
George G. Kidwell representing the employees, and Samuel 
Kahn representing the company, on December 14, 1934, awarded an 
increase in the hourly wage rates of the platform men, members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees, Division 1004, employed by the Market Street 
Railway Co. of San Francisco. 

In 1925 wages of the platform men of the Market Street Railway 
Co. were increased from 54 to 56 cents per hour. In July 1932 the 
wages were reduced to 54 cents, and on January 15, 1933, were further 
reduced to 50 cents per hour. On January 1, 1934, a bonus of 2 
cents per hour was added to the latter wage, bringing it to 52 cents per 
hour. 

On July 26, 1934, an arbitration agreement was entered into between 
the union and the company to submit the differences existing between 
them to a board of arbitration, the award of which was to be final and 
binding on both parties. The following condition was imposed upon 
the board by the agreement: “The board of arbitration in the fixing 
of wages shall first consider and make allowance for interest charges 
and the setting aside for depreciation the sum of $500,000 annually.”’ 
The board was further empowered, in making its award, to determine 
the effective date of the award, and the duration thereof. 
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The union had requested an 8-hour day with time and one-half fo, 
all time over 8 hours, and increases in the hourly rates of platform 
men to not less than 75 cents, and of motor-coach operators and 1-map 
car operators to not less than 80 cents. The company declared its 
readiness to give its employees an 8-hour day, if they were willing to 
take it at the present hourly rate of pay. With the present 5-cent 
fare and no use of 1-man car operation, the company contended its 
resulting revenues would not permit any increase of wages. 

The board expressed the opinion that a favorable reaction by voters 
of San Francisco to the idea of an increase in street-railway fares 
could be obtained if the union and the company would work together 
with free interchange of information as to progress, agreement as to 
methods and common interest, and, above all, with sincere good faith, 
The board considered the success of this undertaking to be of vital 
importance to the continuance of cordial relations between the 
company and the union. 

The board awarded an 8-hour day for all conductors, motormen, 
and motor-coach operators, the 8 hours’ work to be completed within 
11 hours; all work in excess of 8 hours and 30 minutes to be paid for 
at rate of time and one-half. The award fixed the hourly rates for 
platform men as follows: 


Cents per hour 
ey a edo lige de dddpewvedels 52% 
en een Se Xe ck ce cnsisleneace an 55 
ee ee © ee ee BOWL 57% 
Boe mens 19 meet tS. Lae cS re 60 
OU axa cult kd 6 ed sad d Sc. bd ed eS ob celdiewes 62% 


An additiénal 5 cents per hour was fixed for bus operators and 
l-man car operators. The award was made effective from February 
1, 1935, to February 1, 1937. 

Arbitrator George C. Kidwell said, in part: 


I have signed this award in order to make an award possible. In my opinions 
permanent solution of the industrial relations problem of the Market Street 
Railway Co. will not be arrived at until the employees of this company are 
brought up to the same standard of wages, hours, and working conditions as on 
the Municipal Railway of San Francisco. 


Arbitrator Samuel Kahn closed his dissenting opinion as follows: 


Had the board awarded an increase in wages to go into effect when the company 
received an increase in fares and permission to use l-man cars, I would have 
concurred. 

Cincinnati 

ARBITRATION was agreed upon between the Cincinnati Street Kai- 
way Co. and Division No. 627 of Amalgamated Association of Sireet 
and Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, after 
negotiations betweeri the two parties failed to bring about an agree- 
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ment concerning conditions of employment for the year July 1, 1934, 
to June 30, 1935. 

The arbitration board, composed of Joseph W. O’Hara, chairman, 
John Weld Peck, representing the company, and I. M. Rubinow, 
representing the union, on December 20, 1934, awarded an increase 
of 4 cents an hour for motormen and conductors on 2-man cars, 
and operators of coaches and 1-man cars, effective from July 1, 1934, 
to January 1, 1935, and an additional increase of 1 cent an hour 
effective from January 1, 1935, to June 30, 1935. These increases 
provided a wage rate for motormen and conductors on 2-man cars 
(with 1 year’s service) of 59 cents an hour during the last half of 1934 
and of 60 cents an hour during the first half of 1935, and for operators 
of coaches and 1-man cars of 66 cents and 67 cents an hour, respec- 
tively. Proportional increases were awarded to curve cleaners, 
electric shovel and clamshell operators, incline gatemen and car- 
house employees. 

The award provided that the increased wages accruing from July 
to January should be paid by the company in two equal installments, 
one on or about January 25, 1935, and the other about March 1, 1935. 

The union had asked, in addition to an increase in the wage rate, 
for an 8-hour day, and for some measure of economic security through 
group insurance. The board rejected the request for insurance, and 
decided as follows as to hours: 

The workday of all motormen, conductors, l-man car operators, and motor- 
coach operators shall be 8 hours, in that no regular run shall pay less than 8 
hours. Time and one-half shall be paid for all work done before or after the 
schedule time of the regular run and for all work beyond 8% hours. 

The work of all motormen, conductors, l-man car operators, and motor-coach 
operators shall be for 7 consecutive days with the eighth day off and when the off 


day fails on Saturday they shall have the following day, Sunday, off, thus taking 
off 2 days in succession. 


I. M. Rubinow, representing the union, filed a dissenting opinion, 
saying— 


I sign this award with the understanding that my acceptance of the award 
does not extend to all of sectian 5 [wage section] and also to the rejections of the 
insurance sections submitted by the association. 


Pittsburgh 


Tue Pittsbursh Railways Co. and Division No. 85 of the Amal- 
gamated Assoviation of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
agreed to submit their differences over wage rates and working hours 
to arbitration. 

The principal changes requested by the union were as follows: 

First. A reduction in the working time from the present standard of 8 hours 


per day for 6 days per week, to a standard day of approximately 6 hours with a 
6-day week. 
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Second. An increase in hourly wages from the present 74 cents per hour for 
l-man car operation, which is the almost universal type of operation on this 
property, to $1.10 per hour, a figure which would produce a higher daily anq 
weekly wage than now received for the 8-hour day, and would be approximately 
equal to the weekly wage received by the men in 1930, when they worked ay 
8-hour day at an hourly wage of 80 cents. 


The company contended that, regardless of the desirability of 
reducing hours and thereby creating more jobs, the financial position 
of the company was such that it could not afford to increase its wage 
bill. 

The arbitration board, composed of Dr. J. Warren Madden, chair. 
man, Hon. John J. Kane, and Philip A. Fleger, on October 12, 1934 
made the following award: 


Considering all interests involved we conclude that the contract should be go 
changed that the normal work week will be reduced from about 48 to 40 hours. 
and that the hourly wage for experienced men on 1-man cars should be increased 
from 74 cents to 89 cents per hour, which will maintain the present weekly earn- 
ings. Proportional increases in the hourly wages of inexperienced men, and of 
operators of 2-man cars are granted. Since no increase in weekly earnings js 
granted for the future, and since the principal change for the better which we 
hope to accomplish by this decision, is to produce employment for men not now 
employed, we do not make any retroactive increase in the hourly wage rate. \o 
other change in working conditions is granted, except that the minimum pay 
time for work on trippers and trailers has been reduced in accordance wit! the 
increase in hourly wages. 

The hourly wage rate prescribed by this decision will go into effect on October 
22, 1934, and the contract will remain in effect until April 30, 1936. 





Wage Decision in Case of Gradiaz-Annis €% Co. v. Cigar 
' Makers’ International Union 


HE Secretary of Labor, by request of the parties, acted as 

arbitrator in a dispute between Gradiaz-Annis & Co., of 
Tampa, Fla., and the Cigar Makers’ International Union over the 
rate to be paid by the company to cigarmakers for the hand roiling 
of the so-called ‘‘Ruy Lopez” cigar—a cigar 5% inches in length, 
with a 34-ring gage diameter, and made of Havana scraps, Con- 
necticut short seconds, and Connecticut shade-grown wrappers. 

On December 19, 1933, a number of cigar manufacturers (including 
Gradiaz-Annis & Co.) of Tampa, Fla., the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America (including certain local constituent unions), 
and a United States commissioner of conciliation, entered into an 
agreement relating to working conditions in the cigar industry in 
Tampa. This agreement specifically provided that the parties 
would negotiate a wage scale for cigarmakers in Tampa, Fla., when 
the code of fair competition for the cigar industry became operative; 
and also provided that in case a dispute arose between the employers 
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and employees in the industry in that area, they would submit such 
dispute to arbitration. 

The code for the cigar industry was approved on June 19, 1934, 
and negotiations and conferences between representatives of em- 
ployers and workers were held from the beginning of July 1934 to the 
middle of September 1934, to determine the wage scale for cigar- 
makers in Tampa. As a result of these negotiations by the so-called 
“Joint Equalization Committee’’, agreement on a price list (‘‘carta- 
bon’’) was reached on September 10, 1934. 

The agreement contained a provision that “‘no cheroot will be 
allowed that exceeds 4% inches in length and 43-ring gage diameter. ’’ 
No price was set for molded cigars of the cheroot style, 5% inches in 
length and of 34-ring gage diameter. A price of $23.50 per thousand 
was set for the ‘‘ Panatela” cigar, 5% inches in length, 37-ring gage 
diameter; and $9 per thousand for cheroots 4% inches in length, 
43-ring gage diameter—67 percent of this price to be paid to hand 
rollers. 

Gradiaz-Annis & Co. continued to manufacture the ‘‘Ruy Lopez”’ 
cigar, although no price had been laid down in the cartabon applicable 
for a cheroot of this size. This caused difficulties in Tampa, and 
many of the manufacturers, the workers, and their representatives 
felt that the company should either cease manufacturing this type of 
cigar or call upon the Joint Equalization Committee for a determina- 
tion of the appropriate price. 

As the company took neither action the difficulties became more 
serious and a strike was threatened. After the labor compliance 
officer of Jacksonville, Fla., had failed to bring about a settlement, 
a commissioner of conciliation was sent by the Department of Labor 
to adjust the difficulty if possible. 

Hearings were held in November 1934, and the company and the 
cigarmakers’ union agreed to submit the question in controversy to 
the Federal Government for arbitration. 

The union had urged that the fair standard was that set for the 
“Panatela”’ or at least a scale not more than $2 below that; i. e., 
$21.50, but it was brought out by expert testimony that the ‘‘ Pan- 
atela” is a cigar of finer material, quality, and workmanship than 
the cheroot, and is not strictly comparable to the “‘Ruy Lopez.” 

The Secretary of Labor was of the opinion that it would be fairer to 
start from the scale set for cheroots in the cartabon of September 10, 
1934—$9 per thousand for 4%-inch cheroots, of which 67 percent 
($6.03) went to the rollers. As shown in the September cartabon, 
and as further proved by testimony of a number of manufacturers, 
it is usual to increase the total labor compensation $1 per thousand 
for every half inch the cigar is lengthened. Under such a procedure 
the total labor cost would be $2.50 more for a 5%-inch cigar than for 
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a 4}-inch cigar and the rate would be $11.50 per thousand, a figyr 
which did not seem to the Secretary to be out of line with the practice 
in Tampa. 

The award of the Secretary of Labor, on January 16, 1934, was ae 
follows: 


Gradiaz-Annis & Co. are, in spite of the specific prohibition in the cartahoy of 
September 10, 1934, entitled to manufacture the so-called ‘‘Ruy Lopez’’ cigar, a 
cigar 5% inches in length, with a 34-ring gage diameter, and made of Havana 


scraps, Connecticut short seconds, and Connecticut shade-grown wrappers 


But if Gradiaz-Annis & Co. does continue to engage in the manufactiire 


such cheroots, it must pay a minimum labor cost of $11.50 per thousand, of whieh 
67 percent shall go to the rollers. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER 





Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 
December 1934 


HE December 1934 accession rate for the more than 5,000 manu- 

facturing establishments reporting to the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics was higher than for any month since March. The 
quit and lay-off rates for December were each lower than for either 
November 1934 or December 1933. The hiring or accession rate for 
December 1934 was 6.14, as compared with the total separation rate 
of 3.45 per hundred employees.’ 

The plants to which these figures apply represent 144 manufactur- 
ing industries and employ more than 1,000,000 workers. In the 10 
industries for which separate indexes were shown reports were re- 
ceived from representative plants employing at least 25 percent of 
the workers as shown in the 1929 Census of Manufactures. 


Trend of Rates, by Months 


TABLE 1 shows, for manufacturing as a whole, the total separation 
rate subdivided into the quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, together 
with the accession rate for each month of 1933 and 1934. 


Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates per 100 Employees in Manufacturing 
Plants in 144 Industries, 1933 and 1934 












































Sep- No- | De- 
7" , Jan- | Feb- Au- Octo- 
Class of rate and period March/April] May | June | July tem- vem- | cem- 
uary jruary gust ber ber ber | ber 
Quit rate: 
) 1 a 0.90 | 0.85; 0.93 | 1.11 | 1.01 | 0.94 | 0.70 | 0.75 | 1.55 | 0.73 | 0.62/| 0.58 
Oe ae: .65 | .49 . 53 63 | .84/ 1.03 | 1.25 | 1.22] 1.65) .87| .78 .72 
Discharge rate: 
(a .18} .19 21 oe) sae cel «teh Wek oO st 15 
es .15| .13 .14 ae ame cae soe hoe watt cee h cae 18 
Lay-off rate 
ie 2.35 | 1.85) 2.08) 2.04} 3.65 | 3.48 | 2.96 | 3.56 | 3.41 | 4.38) 3.78) 2.72 
es 2.76 | 3.78 | 3.93 | 2.00} 1.34] 1.18] 1.98 1.87 | 2.34] 3.47) 3.79) 3.79 
Total separation rate: 
a) aaa 3.43 | 2.89 3.22] 3.38 | 4.88 | 4.60 | 3.85 | 4.50 | 5.12) 5.30) 4.55 | 3.45 
Mitte cccececs 3.56 | 4.40) 4.60) 2.78 | 2.36 | 2.47 | 3.49 | 3.40 | 4.26) 4.58} 4.79) 4.69 
Accession rate 
 » po 5.81 | 6.71 | 6.33 | 5.18 | 4.19 | 3.58 |} 3.71 | 3.24 | 3.61 | 4.09 | 4.32) 6.14 
Oe 3.48 | 2.56 | 2.22 | 4.87 | 7.21 |10.21 | 9.48 | 8.59 | 5.53 | 3.97 | 3.71 | 3.37 








' Beginning with October 1934 the Bureau resumed the publication of turn-over data on a monthly basis. 
From January 1932 to October 1934 the data were published quarterly. Quarterly rates, given in previous 
issues of the Monthly Labor Review, have been recomputed on the monthly basis and were given in the 
February 1935 issue of the Labor Review. 
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Analysis by Industries 


TABLE 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession rates for the 
10 industries for which the Bureau’s sample covers a sufficiently large 
number of firms to justify the publishing of separate industry figures 

Five of the 10 industries, automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton man). 
facturing, foundries and machine shops, and iron and steel, showed highey 
hiring rates than total separation rates for the month of December 

The automobile industry had the highest quit rate during the month 
and the furniture industry the lowest. The highest discharge rate 
occurred in the automobile industry and the lowest in the iron and 
steel and men’s clothing industries. The highest percentage of lay- 
offs was registered in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 
and the lowest in the iron and steel industry. Automobiles had the 
highest accession rate and iron and steel the lowest. 


Table 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates per 100 marae: s in mprEned Industries 











| Decem- | Novem- 
| ber 1934 | ber 1934 


| 
Decem- ¥ Decem- | 
ber 1933 | ber 1934 


Novem- | Decerm- 
ber 1934 | ber 1933 





Class of rates 















































| Automobiles Boots and shoes 
Mesioxied 6° joasl te perrel rgy bg Pring) ga 0.7 
ee 33 13 37 | 21 | 12 4 
oe se hit pret. Se | 9297 3.25 3.59 2 23 3. 63 {55 
Total seperation PEE Pu EE 3.91 4. 03 | 5. 43 3.12 4. 22 5. 
nn ssoeceenel 27. 48 17,30 | 18. 26 5.71 2.61 
; 7 
| Brick Cotton manufacturing 
Paige gal ma 
Quit. ..... TD chet he aoa bag Riaten ena 0.51 0. 38 | 1. 00 0. 78 0. 93 
PEND. oc 2cc codes ddenesectenepawdddees . 16 | . 16 13 . 24 . 29 
Lay-off......_-. Le Ry te BO at ge i os fo be 13. 10 10. 77 14. 38 2.31 4.09 19 
Total separation Pia i gists betes anheaataced aiaante 13.77 11.31 15. 51 3. 33 5. 31 4. 48 
c SS we 8. 02 10. 76 5. 59 4.01 3. 93 2. 5s 
| Foundries and machine shops Furniture 
RE Re a ce eae eT 0. 45 | 0. 46 0. 63 0. 31 0. 43 | 0.51 
Discharge - .12 17 16 . 22 15 | 32 
NS EI CS SS ee FEES 2. 37 2. 78 3.12 6. 01 4.44 | 12. 52 
Total separation. | 294] 3.41 3.91 6. 54 6.02} 13.35 
> EE STG See ee 6. 02 | 4.10 3. 07 4.01 3. 33 | 2.77 
Iron and steel Men’s clothing 
| 
SEE Pees UM Reames cae 0. 37 | 0. 62 0. 61 0. 42 0. 42 | 0. 60 
ischarge _- ’ * . 06 . 07 .07 . 06 . 06 . OF 
ES ee ee ee 1. 36 1,78 1.74 5. 02 3. 73 4. 66 
SEE SEED Sai 1. 79 2.47 2. 42 5. 50 4. 21 5. 32 
1 °c te Seer 2. 06 1. 65 1.33 3. 02 3.03 | 3.4 
: Slaughtering and meat 
Sawmills packing 
FR pate ceatettnah hte A ENG NE Ris BD 0. 94 0. 94 1, 27 0.75 0. 66 0. 81 
BOSE POE Aa ie hots . 28 . 43 . 25 . 26 . 35 3 
I ihe cits abs dicks ddiielitn i kadeda its Wein 50 7. 64 6. 38 8. 24 13. 74 12.71 9. 84 
Total SR cn cncscneunesisressucssng 8. 86 7.75 9. 76 14. 75 13. 72 11.02 
II 2521-2 50. dcaies wuninalaiatinmnalanaelaibiienaelan 5. 30 4. 35 3. 90 9. 10 11. 57 7. 45 
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Labor Turn-Over in the Men’s Clothing Industry, 
1932 and 1933 


R the men’s clothing industry the annual separation rate for 
1932 was 44.47 and for 1933, 38. The accession rate was 47.91 
for 1932 and 44.18 for 1933. For manufacturing as a whole the total 
separation rate for 1932 was 50.88 and for 1933, 44.68. The accession 
rates for the corresponding years were 40.50 and 63.55. 

While the total separation rate for the men’s clothing industry was 
lower than for manufacturing as a whole during these 2 years, there 
were a number of firms in the industry which had especially high 
separation rates. In 1933, for example; there were 15 firms employ- 
ing over 2,000 people which had annual separation rates of 90 percent 
orover. In contrast, another 15 firms employing nearly 7,000 people 
had total separation rates of less than 10 percent. 

Table 1 shows, by rate groups, for the years 1932 and 1933, the 
number of employees and the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, 
and accessions in 73 identical men’s clothing establishments for which 
reports were received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These 
firms employed a monthly average of 27,278 workers in 1932 and of 
29,204 in 1933. 


Table 1.—Changes in Personnel in 73 Identical Firms in the Men’s Clothing 
Industry, 1932 and 1933, by Rate Groups 





















































Quits 
Number of Number of Number of 
firms employees quits 
Rate group 
1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 
Under 2.5 percent. ___- BA ae ' eS ae eee 30 23 | 10,514 | 4,984 79 13 
2.5 and under § percent........................-. fn ee 6 9} 3,019) 4,845 129 155 
Se ey eens... 5... 2 kn cs--s-- 10 8| 7,216} 6,732 449 430 
iiss, nin ne ncappentincewsusocs s 10} 2,188) 3,167 196 286 
De Nn. ot wake madenbawenodiboae 4 12} 2,506); 5,154 266 643 
ee ean agen 1 0 413 0 76 0 
20 and under 25 percent..............._. SESS ae 5 4 1,815 592 395 120 
a EE a IE SES SS SES. SR 1 2 53 450 14 120 
EE ee ee 1 0 87 0 29 0 
De ne ee eT ee tbedceda 7 5 1, 393 1,354} 1,514 1, 190 
fe ot SS RB SF SOE NE ee ee 73 73 | 20,204 | 27,278 | 3,147 2, 957 
Discharges 
Number of Number of Number of 
firms employees discharges 
Rate group 
1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 
a 0.2 . ee re a eee 51 * 3,8 . 17, 008 , : 
4and un ES SS ee 3 2, 91 
04and under 0.6 percent.............................- 1 1 945 220 4 1 
0.5 and under 0.8 percent.............................. 1 4| 1,781] 3,700 14 23 
_ | “<a 1 1 1, 524 6 13 
SALTS 4 2| 3,505 189 ay 2 
1.5 and under 3 percent...............................- 1 3 721 976 14 16 
ee eeonaiieaeoneses 2 3| 1,737 426 43 10 
CNG nn. ncncnnncnncesnccsoccess 3 o| 1,972 0 66 0 
ATLL ATS LF SEL 6 9} 1,050| 3,155 114 223 
[ See 73 73 | 29,204 | 27,278 319 288 
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Table 1.—Changes in Personnel in 73 Identical Firms in the Men’s Clothing 
Industry, 1932 and 1933, by Rate Groups—Continued 
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Lay-offs 
Number of Number of Nun 
firms employees lay 
Rate group — 
1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 
pS EE ee ae eae are ranean 23 21 | 12,066 | 11,835 90 
5 and under 10 percent_._-........-.......-.-.-.-..-.- 7 7] 3,333) 1,718 72 
ETT 11 71 3,270 474 
20 and under 30 percent. -_-..............---. 2222-2... 5 8| 4,394] 2,470; 1,050 
30 and under 40 percent... .........-.....-...-.-.-.-... 2 3 209 | 2,090 72 
40 and under 60 percent .................-.....-.....-. 7 10} 2,563 | 3,015/ 1,347 
60 and under 90 percent ...................-.-......... 8 6] 2,113) 1,7904 1,591 
90 and under 120 percent._..............._- Ma 346548. 6 2 702 187 687 
120 and under 150 percent............................. 2 6 233 | 1,368 321 
i PERE IR SR eee eee 2 3 321 728 59 
ES idententabediddbe tictitOi its. seed 73 73 | 29,204 | 27,278 | 6,503 
Separations 
Number of . Number of Number of 
firms employees separations 
Rate group a 
1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 | 1932 
itcbnndinconsancccedpaeenbscconsivente 15 8| 6,787] 4,642 436; 319 
EET ll 12| 6,848) 7,029 851 04 
EEE 8 11} 5,850] 3,593] 1,374 847 
30 and under 40 percent...................-...-.--...- 4 8} 1,961 | 1,538 711 5M 
40 and under 60 percent--............--...-...-..--.-- 9 10; 1,215] 3,489 566 1, 769 
60 and under 90 percent ..................----.-.--...- ll 9{| 4,072) 2,847) 2,816 1, 904 
90 and under 120 percent. -.-............................ 8 5 | 1,085; 1,936] 1,098) 2,013 
120 and under 150 percent............................. 3 5 765 | 1,158] 1,027 1, 600 
150 and under 180 percent.....................-....... 2 4 300 983 477 1, 518 
TALES ETE: AINE 2 1 321 63 613 
EER eres vite!) yn acl Say ne ND 73 73 | 29,204 | 27,278 | 9,969 
; Accessions 
Number of Number of Number of 
firms employees accessions 
Rate group = 
1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 
I Cr i ec eckce se nsetgeeeconsapece 4 6{| 3,103 3,147 101 
Sand under 10 percent.._...............-.-......-...- 4 9| 2,910| 4,675 192 
39 and under 30 pereenmt............................... 5 13} 4,768 | 6,853 763 
20 and under 30 percent.-._..............-.-.-..-.....- 7 5 | 3,085) 2,319 718 
30 and under 40 percent... .................-..--......- ll 6| 4,524 590; 1,622 
eB I ncnonnancnceasnmamionsanoonss 7 4/ 2,458) 2,004/ 1,167 
50 and under 70 percent...................--.....---.- 10 8] 3,843 | 2,390) 2,235 
70 and under 110 percent............................-. 15 11} 2,708} 3,200} 2,393 
110 and under 150 percent............................- 5 7 700 | 1,198 957 
EE Oi ceccdncannunthcoamascdscnsnccdmend 5 4) 1,105 812] 1,916 
bccn chnbesadadebnd abana esagae 73 73 | 29,204 | 27,278 | 12, 064 
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While the annual quit rate for the men’s clothing industry during 
1933 was 9.27, there were 30 firms having over 10,500 employees which 
during 1933 had a quit rate of less than 2.5 percent. However, 7 
firms with 1,400 employees had a rate of over 35 percent. 

A discharge rate of less than two-tenths of 1 percent was shown in 
1933 by 51 firms employing more than 13,800 people, and in 1932 by 
50 firms employing more than 17,000 people. 

In 1933, 23 firms employing 12,000 people and in 1932, 21 firms 
employing 11,800 people had lay-off rates of less than 5 percent. 
However, 2 firms in 1933 and 3 firms in 1932 had lay-off rates of over 
150 percent. 

In order to employ an average force of 29,204 during 1933, there 
were over 12,000 accessions and nearly 10,000 separations. During 
1932, to maintain an average monthly force of 27,278, the industry 
had over 10,700 accessions and more than 11,500 separations. 

Table 2 shows the comparative turn-over rates in 73 identical firms 
in the men’s clothing industry for the years 1932 and 1933, by size of 
establishment. 


Table 2.—-Comparative Labor Turn-Over Rates, 1932 and 1933, in Men’s Cloth- 
ing Manufacturing Establishments Having Fewer Than 150 Employees, and 
in Those Having 150 or More Employees 





—-- 





Firms having, in— 





Class of rates 1933 1932 


a 





Under 150 | 150 or more | Under 150 | 150 or more 
employees | employees | employees | employees 

















a ince conccetensas sesbenebocepacscosess 19. 29 9. 63 13. 38 10. 53 
tin on peep an dnigieee dantansbene ybiadend 1, 41 1. 05 . 95 1. 07 
[GPS Oh oa cacecncsaresscccbacces wdbarcineped 45. 83 19. 09 42. 97 29. 04 
poll EE ES OS SS Sa ee 66. 53 29.77 57. 30 40. 64 
ner of Accession rate.......-.....------------.-------- a 75. 94 36. 63 58. 11 37. 10 


sions —— 





1932 Of the 73 firms included in this study, 36 had an average monthly 
employment of less than 150 and 37 of over 150. The smaller firms 
employed 2,953 people and the larger firms 24,325 people. In 1933 
the smaller firms employed 3,474 people and the larger firms 25,730 
people. In each of the 2 years the turn-over experience of the larger 
firms was much better than that of the smaller. Although in 1932 the 
smaller firms showed a slight increase in employment, the larger firms 
showed a decrease. 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities of the United 
States, January 1935 


ONTRARY to the usual seasonal trend, there were increases from 
December 1934 to January 1935 in the permit valuation of ney 
residential buildings, of new nonresidential buildings, of additions 
alterations, and repairs. The value of total construction showed ap 
increase of 17.1 percent. Indicated expenditures for new residentia| 
buildings increased 27.8 percent; for new nonresidential buildings, 
8.7 percent; and for additions, alterations, and repairs, 20.1 percent. 
The number of new residential buildings from December to January 
increased 12.9 percent. New nonresidential buildings, however, 
decreased 13.9 percent in number, while the number of additions, 
alterations, and repairs, and of total building operations each de- 
creased 6 percent. 
Comparing January 1935 with the corresponding month of the 
preceding year, increases were registered in estimated cost of new 
residential buildings, of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, 
alterations, and repairs, and of total building construction. New 
construction showed a marked increase in volume. Indicated ex- 
penditures for new residential buildings in January 1935 were more 
than double the January 1934 total. 
In addition to the number and cost of private building operations, 
the value of contracts awarded by Federal and State governments for 
building in the 774 reporting cities are included in the totals in the 
published tables. In December 1934 the value of such building 
amounted to $2,202,318; in January 1935 to $2,218,557. 
Information published in this study is based on reports received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor from 774 identical cities having a population of 10,000 or 
over. The permit data are collected from local building officials on 
forms mailed by the Bureau, except in the States of Illinois, Masss- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, 
where the State departments of labor collect and forward the informa- 
tion to the Federal Bureau. The cost figures shown are estimates 
made by prospective builders on applying for their permits to build. 
No land costs are included. Only building projects within the cor- 
porate limits of the cities enumerated are shown. Federal and State 
contract figures are collected from the various officials who have the 
power to award contracts. 
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Comparisons by Geographic Divisions 


TaBLE 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and 
of total building operations in 774 identical cities having a population 
ted 10,000 or over during December 1934 and January 1935, by geo- 
graphic divisions. 


from Table 1.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 774 Identical Cities in 
December 1934 and January 1935 



























































hew 
lons . adam n dite see 
’ New residential buildings New nonresidential buildings 
d an (estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
ntial Geographic division 
ings January | December she sa January | December — 
1935 1934 ghenes 1935 1934 ghanee 
cent, 
Ualy HBR «y divisions........-.--....--- $9, 108,975 | $7,126,507 | +27.8 | $13,838,007 | $12, 728, 084 +8.7 
CVer, Biinew England_..-....---- ew 511, 630 982,310 | —47.9 440,506 | 1,032,952 —57.4 
. Middle Atlantic............__. 3,709,185 | 2,146,672! +72.8| 2,682,402| 2,623,189 +2.3 
10NS, East North Central.........._- 814, 192 821, 325 —.9} 2,018,533 | 3,234,123 —37.6 
d West North Central_........__. 330, 205 325,115 | +1.6 958, 232 973, 378 —1.6 
1 de- South Atlantic. ................ 1,042,516 | 1,033, 280 +.9 783,658 | 1,374,330 —43.0 
Fast South Central. _......-. ss 112, 940 74,855 | +50.9| 1,352, 508 567,302 | +138.4 
West South Central_.---- Sta 905, 971 514,275 | +76.2| 3,005, 841 728,780 | +312.4 
S the [gp Mountain.....-.-.-.-----.---.. 139, 200 79,675 | +74.7 285, 346 178, 042 +60. 3 
the te PRS 1, 543,136 | 1,149,000| +34.3| 2,311,071 | 2,015,988 +14.6 
new 
‘ons | Additions, alterations, and Total construction (estimated 
a repairs (estimated cost) cost) a 
New Num- 
i Geographic division a 
a eX- January | December ye January | December oo cities 
more 1935 1934 chines 1935 1934 chenen 
tions, (gee! tivisions.....----------..-. $12, 252, 262 |$10, 202,033 | +20. 1 |$35, 199, 334 |$30, 056, 624 | +17.1 774 
' pare onan seem 
f j neeceee----------| 1,058,835 | 1,350,014 | —22.1 | 2,010,971 | 3,374,276 | —40.4 114 
ts lor iddie Atlantic...........___- 3, 405,960 | 2,938,928 | +15.9| 9,797,547 | 7,708,789 | +27.1 173 
h North Central._....______- 1,815,670 | 1,364,541 | +33.1 | 4,648,305 | 5,419,989 | —14.2 181 
n the fest North Central_..___- | | 504, 860 492,310 | +2.6| 1,793,306) 1,790, +.1 66 
Iding Mapoutt Atlantic. - -— eet on 1, 871,901 | 1,230,965 | +52.1 | 3,698,075 | 3,638,595| +1.6 74 
Laing ast South Central........___. 467, 120 421,049 | +10.9 | 1,932,568 | 1,063,206 | +81.8 34 
est South Central....._____. 582, 786 583, 759 —.2| 4,494,598 | 1,826,814 |+146.0 47 
| aia 240, 495 213, 956 | +12.4 665, 041 471, 673 | +41.0 22 
eived ten ------------------- 2, 304,626 | 1,597,511 | +44.3 6,158,823 | 4,762,499 | +29.3 63 


























ment 
00 or Me Seven of the nine geographic divisions showed increases in the 


ls on Evalue of new residential buildings. The increases ranged from 1.6 
[assa- Bepercent in the West North Central States to 76.2 percent in the 
vania, est South Central States. New nonresidential buildings showed 
orma- eacreases in 5 of the 9 geographic divisions while 7 geographic divi- 
mates (PONS registered increases in the indicated expenditures for additions, 
build. (gelterations, and repairs, and in total building operations. 

e cor: fe lable 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new non- 
State |ercsidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of total 
ve the Meuilding operations in 774 identical cities during December J 934 and 
anuary 1935, by geographic divisions. 
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Table 2.—Number of Buildings, Alterations and Repairs, and Total Byj| 


di 
Construction in 774 Identical Cities, December 1934 and January 1935 mt 




















New residential |New nonresidential | Additions, altera- 


buildings buildings tions, and repairs Total cor 


(Tuction 





Jan- | De- | Per- | Jan-| De-| Per- | Jan-| De- | Per- | Jan-| De- 
ua- | Cem-j| cent- | ua- | cem-| cent- | ua- | cem-/| cent- | ua- | cen 


Geographic division : 
| Per. 


cent. 















































ry ber age ry ber age ry ber age ry ber | age 

1935 | 1934 jchange| 1935 | 1934 |change| 1935 | 1934 |change! 1935 | 1934 |o1., 
All divisions. - ...--.--- 1, 651} 1, 463} 4-12. 9] 3,001] 3, 484) —13. 9)14, 461/15, 386 Lea isle 333 
New England_--.-.._-- 80 169) —52.7 171 390} —56. 2} 1,075) 1, 591] —32. 4) 1,326) 2,150) —~» 
Middle Atlantic_______- 231 251} —8.0 403 652) —38. 2) 2,971] 3,237; —8.2) 3, 605) 4,140) —j9, 
East North Central --.. 120} 121; -0.8) 408) 663) —38. 5) 1,722] 1,500) +8. 3) 2,250) 2.374) _: 
West North Central....| 100 65] +53.8) 236) 2241 +5.4) 708) 671) +65.5) 104% 96 
South Atlantic......_-- 306 267) +14. 6 407 357| +14. 0} 2,327} 2,286) +1.8} 3,040) 2. 910 
East South Central... 45 45) +6.7 97 141} —31. 2} 1, 226) 1,049) +16.9 1, 371) 1,2 
West South Central-___- 342 226) +51.3 359 255} +40. 8} 1,373) 1, 146) +19. 8) 2,074) 1, 6: 
aaa 37 33} +12. 1 114 128} —10.9 451 392) +15. 1 602) 553 
BS reat . 387 286 Mazes 806 674, +19. 6} 2, 608) 3,424) —23.8) 3,801) 4, 384 











The number of new residential buildings increased by nearly 13 
percent comparing these 2 months. The increase was spread over 
the southern and western States. Only the northeastern States reg. 
istered decreases in the number of residential buildings. Although 
there were decreases in the number of additions, alterations, and 
repairs, 6 of the 9 geographic divisions showed increases in this type 
of construction. 

Table 3 shows the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and the 
number of families provided for in such dwellings for which permits 
were issued in 774 identical cities for December 1934 and January 
1935, by geographic divisions. 


Table 3.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
774 Identical Cities, December 1934 and January 1935 




















1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 
Estimated cost | Familiespro- | Estimated cost | Families pro 
Geographic division vided for vided for 
De- Jan- | De 
January | December} January January | December he 
1935 1934 1935 | ember) * "1935 oh fn 
New England._......---- $462,355 | $961, 510 73 165 $37, 400 $20, 800 11 
Middle Atlantic......._.. 1, 001, 785 | 1, 137, 172 193 224 199, 400 144, 500 35 
East North Central_____-. 648, 692 750, 925 111 lll 48, 000 38, 400 9 
West North Central.._... 322, 205 237, 215 98 62 8, 000 11, 900 4 
South Atlantic... ........ 935, 322 948, 980 285 252 58, 194 28, 300 32 
East South Central... 99, 940 74, 855 45 45 13, 000 0 6 
West South Central...._. 804, 702 357, 000 311 196 93, 974 122, 325 53 
PR nn caikine pause aint 139, 200 75, 375 37 32 0 4, 300 0 | 
| eee ee 1, 325, 026 976, 550 362 262 136, 850 123, 450 36 | 
Be sanbictinsindbd 5, 739, 227 | 5, 519, 582 1,515 | 1,349 594, 818 503, 975 186 
Percentage change. ----..- CE Evedidinn tins +12,3 |.-....-.. SEL lscetecesba +19. 2 
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Table 3.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
774 Identical Cities, December 1934 and January 1935—Continued 





_  — 






































= — 1 
: ; Total, all kinds of housekeepin 
ruction Multifamily dwellings —_—<_." 
| Per. _ es Estimated cost Families pro- Estimated cost Families pro- 
cent. Geographic division vided for vided for 
ORB 
January | December] January t.. January | December — +m 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
New England. ....--...-- 0 0 0 0} $499,755 | $982,310 84 171 
. Middle Atlantic........../$2, 433,000 | $855, 000 725 287 | 3,634, 185 | 2, 146, 672 953 547 
East North Central. _.._- 117, 500 29, 000 44 ll 814, 192 818, 325 164 131 
West North Central--_--- 0 0 0 0 330, 205 249, 115 102 65 
South Atlantic..........- 49, 000 56, 000 30 7 | 1,042, 516 | 1, 033, 280 347 304 
Fast South Central ----- 0 0 0 0 112, 940 74, 855 51 45 
West South Central_--__- 4, 800 34, 950 10 18 903, 476 514, 275 374 262 
Mounteie.... ds caues.-.-- 0 0 0 0 139, 200 79, 675 37 34 
we SR OS eae 81, 260 49, 000 37 19 | 1, 543, 136 | 1, 149, 000 435 318 
Total...............| 2, 685, 560 | 1, 023, 950 846 372 | 9,019,605 | 7, 047, 507 2, 547 1, 877 
ly 13 Percentage change... ...- 8g ae Tr +127. 4 }....... gg Beet Sea +35. 7 ewe 








over 
3 reg. 
ough 
and 
type 


There were increases in indicated expenditures and in the number 
of families provided for in 1-family dwellings, 2-family dwellings, and 
apartment houses, comparing January 1935 with the preceding 
month. In the case of apartment houses, the increase in expendi- 
tures and in the number of families provided for was over 100 percent. 
Eight of the nine geographic divisions provided more new family- 
dwelling units in January than in December. 

Table 4 shows the index numbers of indicated expenditures for new 
residential buildings, for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, 
alterations, and repairs, and for total building operations. 


d the 
rmits 
1uary 


Table 4.—Index Numbers of Families Provided for and of Indicated Expendi- 
tures for Building Operations 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100} 

















d for Indicated expenditures Indicated expenditures 
: for— for— 
ilies. ilies. 
ilies ilies ; 
; New | Addi-| Total New | Addi-| Total 
Month vided ani non- | tions, | build- Month vided ew non- | tions, | build- 
for dential] fest jaltera-) ing for |dential] Test jaltera-) ing 
build- |2@2tial) tions, | con- build- |dentiall tions, | con- 
in build-} and | struc- in build-| and | struc- 
88 | ings {repairs} tion &S | ings |repairs| tion 
1933 
wae 35.9 | 30.2) 74.3) 66.1 51.7 || Jan Sa eo 3.4! 26.8] 16.2 14.7 
1930 December... 6.7 4.6) 13.8] 23.5 11.1 
pbs OS 34.2) 20.4) 643] 55.1 46.1 1934 
Spiataard 45.0| 37.6) 64.3) 53.5 50.1 —— 3.7 2.8} 10.5 | 24.2 8.9 
1981 December---_-_-. 5.4 4.0} 10.2}; 23.2 9.3 
meres + 39.1; 30.8) 43.4) 55.5 38.9 1935 
mber.....| 14.7] 11.8] 32.9] 27.3 22.3 || January......-. 7.3 6.1] 111] 27.9 10.9 
1932 
«--a-+-| 14.4] 10.2] 26.0] 26.8 18.2 
wceee}| 5.0 3.6} 17.3] 13.7 10. 5 
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The index numbers of new residential buildings, of new nonresidep. 
tial buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of tot) 
building construction were all higher than for either December 1934 
or January 1934. 


Comparison, January 1935 with January 1934 


TaBLE 5 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, o 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 776 identical cities having , 
population of 10,000 or over, January 1934 and January 1935, by 
geographic divisions. 


Table 5.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 776 Identical Cities, 
January 1934 and January 1935 
























































New residential buildings New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division ae: 
January | January oe January January | —— 
1935 1934 change 1935 1934 change 
All divisions................----} $9, 108,975 | $4, 448, 236 +104. 8 | $13, 872,097 | $13, 533, 237 
New England_-__._..........--_-- a 511, 630 553, 382 —7.5 440, 256 388, 859 
Middle Atlantic__._.....--.--.- 3, 709,185 | 1, 573, 385 +135. 7 2, 682, 402 2, 777, 648 
East North Central__.......__-- 814, 192 365, 123 +123. 0 2, 040, 533 2, 822, 120 
West North Central__..._____-- 330, 205 192, 000 +72.0 958, 232 738, 985 
“Siena 1, 042, 516 558, 725 +86. 6 791, 908 2, 276, 245 
East South Central_......____-- 112, 940 43, 800 -+-157.9 1, 356, 508 1, 302, 137 
West South Central.....__----- 905, 971 276, 801 +227.3 3, 005, 841 1, 690, 346 
ES SOR ERE ee 139, 200 46, 160 +201. 6 285, 346 230, 613 
RRR AR RTE TG 1, 543, 136 838, 860 +84. 0 2, 311, 071 1, 306, 284 
Additions, alterations, and Total construction (estimated 
5 repairs (estimated cost) cost) 
Num: 
Geographic division . ber of 
- Per- cities 
January January rel January January 
centage centage 
1935 1934 change 1935 1934 change | 
All divisions___._....-..-.---.j$12, 253, 712 |$10, 577,908 | -++-15.8 |$35, 234, 784 |$28, 559,381 | +23.4 17 
New England........._......| 1,056,785 | 1,195,465 | —11.6| 2,008,671| 2,137,706| -—6.0| | 
Middle Atlantic_..._.......-.| 3,405,960 | 3,326,077 +2.4 | 9,797, 547 7, 677, 110 +27. 6 | 
East North Central__....._.-| 1,815,670 | 1,354,834 | +34.0] 4,670,395 | 4,542,077 +2.8 
West North Central______--- 504, 869 392,980 | +28.5 | 1,793,306 | 1,323,965 | +35.4 
South Atlantic...............| 1,873, 451 2, 021, 183 —7.3 1 3,707,875 | 4,856,153 —23.6 | 
East South Central_....____- 469, 070 273,082 | +71.8]} 1,938,518 | 1,619,019 | +19.7 | 
West South Central__....__. 582, 786 328, 606 | +77.4 | 4,494,508 | 2,205,753 | +95.8 | 
MINE. ctithsinnccasas 240, 495 112,971 | +112.9 665, 041 389, 744 +70. 6 | 
Pacific................---..-.| 2,304,626 | 1,572,710 | +46.5 | 6,158,833 | 3,717,854 | +65.7 | 























The value of new residential buildings for which permits were 
issued during January 1935 more than doubled the January 1934 
permit valuation. Eight of the nine geographic divisions showed 
increases in expenditures for residential building. In five of the geo- 
graphic divisions the increase was over 100 percent. The value of 
new nonresidential buildings also showed a marked increase in si 
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geographic divisions. Indicated expenditures for additions, altera- 
“ions, and repairs to existing buildings were greater in January 1935 
than in the corresponding month of the previous year in 7 of the 9 
seographic divisions. 

Table 6 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and 
of total building operations in 776 identical cities, January 1934 
and January 1935, by geographic divisions. 


Table 6.—Number of Buildings, Alterations and Repairs, and Total Building 
Construction in 776 Identical Cities, January 1934 and January 1935 





























New residential |New nonresidential | Additions, altera- | », a 

buildings buildings tions, and repairs | 2 t#! construction 

Geographic division . . 4 ‘ 

_ Janu-| Janu- ta Janu-| Janu- bad Janu-| Janu- bo Janu-| Janu- ja 

ary ary age ary | ary age ary | ary age ary | ary age 

1935 | 1934 change 1935 | 1934 change 1935 | 1934 change 1935 | 1934 change 
All divisions. ........--] 1,651 991) +66. 6) 3,006) 3,116) —3. 5/14, 468/12, 541) +-15. 4|19, 125/16, 648) +14.9 
New England.......- | 80} 94] —14.9] 170! 204) —16. 7] 1,076) 1,178] —8.7| 1,326] 1,476] —10.2 
Middle Atlantic--_-_---._- 231 230} +0.4 403 451) —10. 6] 2,971) 2,899; +2. 5) 3,605) 3,580) +0.7 
East North Central -- -- 120) 62) +-93. 5 41 482) —14. 9) 1, 722) 1,383) +24. 5| 2,252) 1,927) +16.9 
West North Central___- 100 51] +96. 1 236 163} +44.8 708 454} +55. 9) 1,044 668} +56. 3 
South Atlantic... ----- 306 155! 4-97. 4 410 314; +30. 6) 2,331 1, 896) +22. 9) 3, 047] 2,365) +28.8 
East South Central. - - 48 19}+-152. 6 98 106} —7. 5) 1, 228 5§40|+-127. 4) 1,374 665)+- 106. 6 
West South Central... 342 118}+-189, 8 359 298] +20. 5) 1, 373 828) +65. 8) 2,074) 1, 244) +66.7 
PE msebcavbence 37 17|+-117. 6 114 83) +-37.3 451 264) +-70.8 602 364) +65. 4 
PE wcidiitibns centes <0 387 245) +58.0} 806) 1,015) —20. 6) 2,608) 3,099) —15. 8) 3,801) 4,359) —12.8 



































Permits were issued for more residential bvildings in January 1935 
than in the same month of the preceding year in all geographic divi- 
sions except the New England. The number of new nonresidential 
buildings decreased slightly comparing these 2 months. In the case 
of additions, alterations, and repairs, however, there was an increase 
of 15.4 percent, with increases registering in seven geographic 
divisions. The total number of building operations also increased 
in seven geographic divisions. 

Table 7 shows the estimated cost of residential buildings and the 
number of family-dwelling units provided in the new residential build- 
ings for which permits were issued in 776 identical cities during 
January 1934 and January 1935, by geographic divisions. 
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Table 7.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Pro, 
776 Identical Cities, January 1934 and January 1935 




















1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 
Estimated cost came provided Estimated cost Families p 
Geographic division al e 
j 
January | January |January| January January January 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
New England_-_-___-_-__- $462, 355 $532, 452 73 90 $37, 400 $20, 930 
Middle Atlantic._...__| 1, 001, 785 962, 885 193 202 199, 400 138, 500 
East North Central__.| 648, 692 359, 123 111 61 48, 000 6, 000 
West North Central__. 326, 525 148, 500 102 42 8, 000 39, 500 {> 
South Atlantic.._..__- 935, 322 536, 225 2385 150 58, 194 10, 000 
East South Central __- 99, 940 37, 800 45 18 13, 000 6, 000 
West South Central__- 804, 702 258, 251 311 111 93, 974 13, 350 
Mountain..........__- 139, 200 46, 160 37 17 0 0 
SRR GERSON See 1, 325, 026 685, 560 362 224 136, 850 105, 300 3f 
yD ee 5, 743, 547 | 3, 566, 956 1, 519 915 594, 818 339, 580 1S¢ 
Percentage change - ___ EID Uctlesdn mann ee © Bn cee  } ) as +61.7 























Multifamily dwellings Total, all kinds of housekeeping 




















dwellings 
—" ; Families provided Pati 08 
Geographic division Estimated cost rt Estimated cost 
January | January | January} January January January 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
New England.-___.___- 0 0 0 0 $499,755 | $553, 382 
Middle Atlantic_______|$2, 433,000 | $472,000 725 160 | 3,634,185 | 1, 573, 385 
East North Central__- 117, 500 0 44 0 814, 192 365, 123 
West North Central__-. 0 4, 000 0 4 334, 525 192, 000 
South Atlantic___..._. 49, 000 0 30 0} 1,042, 516 546, 225 
East South Central___ 0 0 0 0 112, 940 43, 800 
West South Central__- 4, 800 4, 500 10 4 903, 476 276, 101 
Maowmtete.. ........... 0 0 0 0 139, 200 46, 160 
a 81, 260 30, 000 37 9] 1,543, 136 820, 860 
0 ee 2, 685, 560 510, 500 846 177 | 9,023,925 | 4, 417, 036 
Percentage change_...| +426.1 |.........._| +378.0 |.-.......-- +104. 3 |.....-..-.- 


























Comparing January 1935 with the corresponding month of 1934, 
increases were shown in the number of family-dwelling units provided 
in 1-family dwellings, 2-family dwellings, and in apartment houses. 
The total number of family-dwelling units provided in January 1935 
was more than double those provided in the same month of the 
previous year. 

Permits were issued during January for the following important 
building projects: In New York City, in the Borough of the Bronx 
for apartment houses to cost $1,325,000, in Brooklyn for apartment 
houses to cost $630,000, in Manhattan for apartment houses to cost 
$425,000 ; in Toledo, Ohio, for an institutional building to cost $625,000; 
in Gulfport, Miss., for a pier and warehouse to cost over $970,(00; 
in Austin, Tex., for a State university building to cost over $1,500,000; 
in Oakland, Calif., for a factory building to cost $242,000; and in San 
Francisco, Calif., for school buildings to cost over $300,000. A cor- 
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tract was awarded by the Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department for a post office building at Abilene, Tex., to cost $268,- 
00. A contract was awarded by the Bureau of Yards and Docks of 
the Navy Department for an aircraft factory building in Philadelphia, 
Pa., to cost $893,000. 





ee i 


Construction from Public Funds 


HERE were increases in the value of contracts awarded for 
Public Works Administration construction projects and for con- 
struction projects financed from regular governmental appropriations, 
comparing January 1935 with December 1934. The value of contracts 
awarded for all types of Federal construction projects during Janu- 
ary 1935 totaled over $70,000,000. 
Table 8 shows for the months of December and January the value 
of contracts awarded for Federal construction projects to be financed 
fom Public Works Administration funds, by geographic divisions. 


Table 8.—Value of Contracts Awarded for Federal Construction Projects 
Financed from Public Works Administration Funds 



























































ee - River harbor, and flood- 
Building construction Public roads control projects 
Geographic division 
January December | January | December} January December 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
VT PS pee oe $3, 488,136 | $1, 798,302 |$25, 364, 584 |$18, 804,236 | $7,096,655 | $12, 209, 945 
New England.._.......... 909, 773 170, 283 996, 681 1, 007, 772 0 0 
Middle Atlantic. _.....__-- 358, 541 385,805 | 4,035,425 2, 965, 967 0 28, 860 
East North Central___....- 298, 382 120,653 | 3,935,444 | 3,898, 026 2, 842, 944 18, 737 
West North Central. .__.-- 99, 882 19, 481 4, 576, 223 1, 434, 323 1, 997, 076 4, 322, 721 
South Atlantic......__.__- : 417, 444 664, 782 3, 340, 204 2, 236, 097 1, 540, 442 6, 316, 110 
East South Central__._._-. 96, 809 44,850 | 1,399,753 | 1, 261,387 0 0 
West South Central_._.___- 99, 400 103, 445 | 3, 796,337 2, 761, 828 540, 010 14, 036 
MeumuIngase.s-..2.5-.<-- 292, 065 134,122 | 1,454,212] 2,184,902 120, 834 437, 226 
,. Seo. Saree 223,812 141, 132 1, 053, 934 1, 072, 255 
Outside continental United 1, 830, 215 55, 349 
A es be cane duaed 692, 028 13, 749 0 0 0 0 
Streets and roads! Naval vessels Reclamation projects | Foresty projects 
Geographic division | De- 
January! Decem- | January| Decem-| January | December; January | cem- 
1935 | ber 1934} 1935 | ber 1934 1935 1934 1935 ber 
1934 
All divisions. .._..........- |$271, 588 |$429, 319 |$184, 323 bs 070 'g1, 916, 905 |$2, 583, 114 |$1, 014, 904 0 
New England..........._. 0 0| 2,535] 1,399 0 0 500 0 
Middle Atlantie.._..__._- 0 5,000 | 93, 687 921 0 0 6 0 
East North Central._.____ 1, 982 0 0 1, 538 0 0 57, 389 0 
West North Central__.__ __ 0 0 0 0 0 0 36, 981 0 
South Atlantic.........._. 1,455 | 75,650 | 88,101 | 130,212 0 0 83, 785 0 
East South Central... _._. 0 | 115, 287 0 0 0 0 12, 464 0 
West South Central.._.__- 0 0 0 0 11, 153 103, 586 26, 644 0 
et AS 99, 801 | 125, 881 0 0 | 1,554,946 | 536,467 | 469,871 0 
Rh ae 0| 94,849 0 0 350, 806 | 1, 943, 061 327, 000 0 
Outside continental 
ESCUTRS 168,350 | 12,652 0 0 0 0 270 0 





























' Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
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Table 8.—Value of Contracts Awarded for Federal Construction p 


roj 
Financed from Public Works Administration Funds—Continued _ 






































Water and sewage systems Miscellaneous Total 
Geographic division — 
January December | January | December| January December 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
= i 
All divisions. .............. $139, 370 $27, 315 | $3,111,553 | $834, 997 | $42, 588,018 | $36, 821, 94 on 
= —— } } di 
New England...........__- 0 0} 1,297,210 55, 386 3, 206, 699 1, 234, g49 " 
Middle A TTT 0 0 232, 653 332, 102 4, 720, 306 3, 718, 65s New | 
East North Central___._._. 0 7 747, 990 218, 120 7, 884, 131 4, 257, 64] 
West North Central__..___- 1,870 0 12, 168 8,584 | 6,724,200 | 5, 785; 10 
South Atlantic..........__. 79, 000 19, 233 470, 581 159,021 | 6,021,102 | 9, 601, ig; 
East South Central... __ 0 0 14, 584 6,502 | 1,523,610 | 1, 428’ oy 
West South Central........ 0 0 2, 322 9,477 | 4,475,866 | 2,992 3» 
I Soh. nc cacewe 58, 500 0 227, 161 30 4, 277, 390 3, 418, ays 
A 0 6, 800 67, 582 34,175 | 2,854,764 | 4. 346, oy 
— continental United ; 
Riteitrentannened 0 715| 39, 302 11, 600 809, 950 
| | 








Contracts awarded from Public Works Administration allotments 
during January totaled over $42,000,000, an increase of nearly 
$6,000,000 as compared with December 1934. Increases in the vale 
of contracts awarded were registered for the following types of proj- 
ects: Building construction, public road building, naval vessels, water 
and sewage systems, and miscellaneous construction. 

During January contracts were awarded for a roller gate dam across 
the Ohio River near Gallipolis to cost nearly $3,000,000 and for a dam 
in the Mississippi River near Guttenberg, Iowa, to cost nearly 
$2,000,000. 

Table 9 shows the value of contracts awarded from the Public 
Works Administration fund for all non-Federal construction projects 
during December 1934 and January 1935, by geographic divisions. 


Table 9.—Value of Contracts Awarded for Non-Federal Construction Projects 
Financed from Public Works Administration Funds 


— 























Building construction | Streets and roads1 | “ter ee merre vw 
Geographic division 
January | December | January | December} January December 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 

Sin cv idmsinsanctebbes $12, 426, 525 |$10, 086, 683 |$1, 783, 617 |$3, 236,897 | $7,677,202 | $9, 572, 138 
New England__---- = 1, 038, 935 805,192 | 349,208 | 182, 247 126, 946 456, 096 
Middle Atlantic.._......_..-.-- 4,116,345 | 3, 234, 671 145, 131 13, 039 486, 281 446, 043 
East North Central _..___.__- 1, 059, 787 377, 294 554, 366 932, 095 2, 398, 962 3, 306, 805 
West North Central... .__. 388,902 | 1,244,824 | 154,754 | 1,027, 373 499, 330 | 327, 091 
South Atlantic__........_____-. 515, 563 668, 240 282, 191 213, 853 948, 191 880, 629 
East South Central_. set: 184, 672 284, 245 0 23, 977 342, 985 339, 046 
West South Central__ et 1, 573, 146 | 2, 036, 764 285, 102 ‘ 721, 617 , 362, 692 
Mountain..____-_-- P 291, 316 66, 642 0 0 1, 669, 400 119, 638 
Pacific... nase 2, 854, 681 1, 368, 811 7,175 116, 230 397, , 135, 519 
Outside continental United uF 
Re ie. Sere eee 403, 178 0 5, 690 0 85, 635 198, O79 























1 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
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Table 9. Value of Contracts Awarded for Non-Federal Construction Projects 
Financed from Public Works Administration Funds —Continued 





= 





















































Railroad construction : 
and repair Miscellaneous Total 
Geographic division i 
January | December | January |December| January December 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
all divisions.....-.--------.---- $4, 742,160 | $737, 500 ($2, 453, 231 |$1, 062,053 | $29, 082,735 | $24, 695, 271 
New England.......-.......... c ~ 0| 48,002! 74,984! 1,563,181| 1,518,519 
Middle Atlantic................| 3,417,712 737, 500 793, 907 3, 583 8,959,376 | 4, 434, 836 
fast North Central ._.........- 768, 737 0 0 24,778 | 4,781,852] 4,640,972 
West North Central.........__. 195, 000 0 | 1, 433, 167 647, 308 2,671,153 | 4, 246, 596 
south Atlantic...........---.--. 0 0 5, 342 19,800 | 1,751, 287 1, 782, 522 
fast South Central_........... 360, 711 0 0 0 888, 368 647, 268 
West South Central.._......__- 0 0 128, 718 51, 750 2, 708, 583 4, 179, 289 
Memntelt.... .sps<se----- 22.200 0 0 12, 742 50, 992 1, 973, 458 237, 272 
Pacific. .....-- Sigsinewestincoses 0 0 31, 263 188, 858 3, 290,974 | 2,809, 418 
Outside continental United 
| RES o. S aae 0 0 0 | 0 494, 503 198, 579 
early The value of non-Federal construction awards during January 


value am totaled over $29,000,000. Non-Federal public works construction 
proj- gm Projects are financed by loans and grants awarded by the Public 
vater 4 Works Administration. For the most part, these awards are made 
to State governments or political subdivisions thereof. In a few 
cross cases loans are made to private firms. By far the larger number of 
dam (ag Private loans have been made to railroad companies. In the case of 
early  ulotments to States, cities, and counties, the Federal Government 
' EB grants outright not more than 30 percent of the cost of construction. 
uublic (Loans made to private firms must be paid in full during the time 
jects (am specified in the loan contract. Interest is charged for all loans. 

ns. Contracts were awarded during January for the following large 
projects to be financed from non-Federal Public Works Administra- 
tion loans and grants: For additional work on the subway system at 
New York City to cost over $3,000,000, and for a courthouse at Oak- 
land, Calif., to cost over $1,300,000. 

Table 10 shows the value of contracts awarded or force-account 
embe [a Work started during December 1934 and January 1935 on Federal 
me construction projects to be financed from appropriations made by the 
snus gy Congress direct to the Federal departments. 


ojects 


456, 096 
446, 043 
306, 805 
327, 091 
R80, 629 
339, 046 
362, 692 
119, 638 
135, 519 


108, 579 
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Table 10.—Value of Contracts for Federal Construction Projects Financ; 
Regular Governmental Appropriations 
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Si , : River, harbor, an, 
Building construction Public roads flood-contro! | ee 
Geographic division . 
January December January | December January December 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 134 
| = 
AR Giyraees. .......-~<2- $2,720,951 | $1, 453, 235 $834, 092 $801,172 | $7,947, 583 $743, 499 
New England_..__..____. 89, 239 23, 256 0 0 5,976 7 
Middle Atlantic. __.____- 1, 174, 544 564, 019 0 0 579, 244 rt 
East North Central_-_-___- 375, 653 344, 182 179, 307 0 30, 664 0) 
West North Central... -_- 63, 455 47, 628 152, 985 66, 509 225, 517 A 
South Atlantic........__- 267, 690 198, 662 0 0 640, 304 90, 38) 
East South Central. ____- 145, 709 45, 168 0 0 2, 524, 480 r 
West South Central_____. 366, 314 188, 546 0 328,979 | 3,891,763 16, 749 
i ly a 103, 123 3, 300 153, 603 293, 597 0 ny 
) RS 98, 874 38, 474 398, 197 112, 087 49, 545 136, 293 
Outside continental 
United States__.......- 36, 350 0 0 0 0 i 
Street and roads ! Naval vessels Reclamation projects 
Geographic division _ 
January December January December January | December 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 134 
All divisions... ..........- 0 $225, 256 $1, 074,100 | $1,417, 300 2 $132, 300 $126, 600 
New England_..........- 0 0 0 0 | 0 
Middle Atiantic____.___-- 0 0 0 0 0 0 
East North Central _-__--- 0 0 0 0 0 
West North Central-.---- 0 0 0 0 7, 000 7, 50 
South Atlantic_......___- 0 203, 504 67, 000 61, 000 7, 700 7, 700 
East South Central. __-_- 0 0 0 0 0 
West South Central_.._-- 0 0 0 0 15, 000 7, OO 
| Le OA MRRP 0 21, 752 0 0 64, 900 62, 400 
RS 0 0 871, 200 1, 196, 300 33, 500 , 80 
Outside continental 
United States_.......-- 0 0 135, 900 160, 000 0 0 
Water and sewage ; 
systems Miscellaneous Total 
Geographic divisiow , 
January December January December January December 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
oo $150 $11, 718 $114, 677 $151, 845 |? $12, 873, 853 | 2 $4, 930, 48 
New England.-.........-- 0 0 0 0 95, 215 | 23, 256 
Middle Atlantic. ..--.---- 150 0 0 71, 683 1, 753, 938 635, 702 
East North Central_.-_._- 0 0 6, 960 0 592, 584 344, 182 
West North Central ----- 0 0 0 0 448, 957 121, 637 
South Atlantic........--- 0 11, 718 62, 250 46, 637 1, 045, 034 619, 601 
East South Central-.___- 0 0 6, 490 0 2, 676, 679 15, 168 
West South Central-_-_-_-_-_- 0 0 0 1, 709 4, 273, 077 1, 042, 983 
PR tisianencmecnme 0 0 0 0 321, 626 381, 049 
ll RET SE ES 0 0 14, 766 9, 816 1, 466, 082 1, 530, 770 
Outside continental 
United States__.......- 0 0 24, 211 22, 000 196, 461 182, 000 








1 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
2 Includes $4,200 not allocated by geographic divisions. 
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Contracts awarded during Januarytotaled over $12,500,000 com- 
pared with less than $5,000,000 during December. 
vaistered in the value of contracts awarded for building construc- 
tion; public-road work; river, harbor, and flood-control work; and 


reclamation projects. 


tables 8 and 9, pp. 


719, 


Increases were 


Data dite in table 10 are in addition to 
york financed from the Public Works Administration fund. 
720-721.) 


(See 


Table 11 shows the value of public-building and highway-construc- 
tion awards as reported by the various State governments for Janu- 
ary and December 1934 and January 1935, by geographic divisions. 


Table 11.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards as 
Reported by State Governments 















































Value of awards for public Value of awards for highway 
buildings construction 
- Geographic division 
a January | December January January | December; January 
nber 1935 1934 1934 1935 1934 1934 
a All divisions. ------- $961, 757 | $1, 642, 246 | $4, 380, 868 | $6, 507,597 | $4,938,992 | $1, 504, 674 
Wt) = 
— “— ll 68, 211 52, 461 134, 856 82, 616 126, 576 0 
0 Middle Atlantie....._..- me 48, 176 101, 635 1, 850, 605 1, 265, 852 52, 671 217, 176 
0 Fast North Central ___..--_-- 425, 906 792, 957 1, 355, 193 2,717,370 | 3,032, 668 20, 334 
West North Central__.-__--_--- 7, 500 3, 756 97, 965 505, 419 206, 553 276, 102 
7, 500 South Atlantic._..-.-- _—— 155, 883 313, 288 152, 650 10, 204 79, 191 117, 204 
7,700 East South Central ___-...._.-. 0 0 0 90, 464 105, 671 0 
0 West South Central_- 66, 140 282, 007 414, 723 418, 841 751, 200 19, 756 
7, OOK Mountain. as 0 3, 179 200, 000 0 21, 207 2, 530 
62, 400 Pacific... 189, 941 92, 963 174,876 | 1,416,741 563, 255 851, 572 
, 800 








The value of contracts awarded for State construction projects 
during January 1935, exclusive of those financed from public-works 
funds, amounted to approximately $1,000,000, less than one-fourth 
the value of such contracts for January 1934. In contrast, the value 
of highway-construction awards amounted to over $6,500,000, or 
more than four times as great as the value of State highway-construc- 
tion awards in January 1934. 
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344, 182 
121, 637 
619, 601 

45, 168 
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Housing Conditions in American Cities 


UBSTANDARD living conditions were found to be wide-spread in 
64 cities of the United States recently covered in the real property 
inventory by the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce.! Overcrowding, houses falling or gone into disrepair, and 
deficiencies in plumbing, heating, and lighting facilities were some of 
the unfavorable conditions found. 
Small communities share with the large the doubtful honor of permitting large 


segments of our people to exist in the meanest sort of living quarters, many of 


which are highly unsanitary and therefore a distinct menace to the health of our 
people. 


182, 000 


——er 





' Data supplied by U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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The Bureau’s survey was undertaken as a C. W. A. project fo 
white-collar workers and was a complete census of residential stry,. 
tures in 64 cities so selected as to give a representative cross-sectig, 
of urban America. One or more cities and both large and smal 
communities were taken in every State, so that there was a wide range 
of industrial activities. The field work was done during the periog 
December 1933 to March 1934. 

Data were obtained for 2,633,135 dwelling units, nearly 40 percep; 
of which were occupied by their owners. Nearly 80 percent wer 
single-family dwellings, 13 percent were 2-family structures, and 4l| 
other types (including apartment buildings) formed 8 percent of the 
total. The small proportion of multiple-family dwellings was probably 
due to the large number of smaller cities covered. 

On the basis of the facts revealed in the survey, the typical American 
home is described as follows: 

The typical American home may be described as a single-family dwelling, about 
19 years old, of wood or frame construction, containing 5 rooms. It is equipped 
with either bathtub or shower, indoor water-closet, uses electricity for lighting 
and gas for cooking. For the country as a whole, reliance is placed predoni- 


nantly upon heating stoves for heat, although over 31 percent of all dwelling units 
use warm-air furnaces. Coal is the principal fuel used. 


Characteristics of Housing Accommodations 


Size of dwellings—The owner-occupied dwellings, it was found, 
were considerably larger than the average rented quarters. Over 83 
percent of all single-family homes occupied by their owners had 5 or 
more rooms, as compared with only 63 percent of the rented dwellings, 


Table 1.—Size and Tenure of Single-Family Dwellings in 64 Cities 























Owner-occupied units Rental units 
Number of rooms | ty 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 

All single-family units........__.......__-_- 5 fl. ii) ) es 100. 0 676, 341 | 100.0 
ee ES EES 3, 013 4 6,725, 1.0 
I os eansinch hsb qyoepe> - aR oe ee ey Se 11, 390 13 28, 448 4.2 
TE coined nredicnptinierssganuscdbtnsskeicdantna ease 35, 725 4.2 87, 927 13.0 
init hi ae stethch tg Snpinttce dieiithnlis bAadialpintol- satel 93, 847 10.9 127, 238 18.8 
ti, dvcueerieciedsunessnhcctpineotidbansases ce oavande 218, 390 25.4 180, 139 26.6 
EE ee ae en ey a es 222, 912 25.9 132, 504 19.6 
Ne lcm Ene Siete ET ne. TS aw ech «altel ae be 275, 188 32.0 113, 270 16.8 

















Household accessories and equipment.—More than 90 percent of the 
homes were equipped with electricity for lighting and some 69 percent 
used gas for cooking. 

There were 449,627 homes (17 percent) which had no indoor toilet 
facilities and 612,977 (23 percent) which had no bath. 
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t for Ml Considerable differences were found between the relative propor- 
truc. MM tions of owner-occupied dwellings and of rented dwellings as regards 
tion Mf household facilities, as table 2 shows. 





























I . P ae . . 
nall Table 2.—Percent of Dwellings in 64 Cities Which Had Specified Household 
ange Conveniences 
eriod 
Percent having specified 
convenience 
cent Type of convenience 0 
W wner- 
vere Total | occupied — 
d all units 
f the ’ 
Mechanical refrigeration. __.........--- 17.0 21.0 14.4 
ably Lighting by— 
“ Se a a ae oan .2 oa 
EE a ee 90. 6 95.4 87.5 
; Cooking by— 
rican ae eae. 69.4 72.7 67.3 
FE: EE Se eee ae eee 3.9 5.3 3.0 
Indoor watet-closet____........-------- 82.9 86.8 80. 4 
eS So 6 ELS a Ba Vas) ae bere 76. 7 83.8 72.1 
about 
\ipped 
shting The report comments in this connection: 


domi- 


The absence of sanitary plumbing on a larger scale than is commonly realized 
Units 


is one of the outstanding facts revealed by this study. Sixteen percent of owner- 
occupied homes had neither bathtub nor shower. This ratio varied from a 
maximum of nearly 35 percent in the East South Central States to a minimum of 
less than 9 percent on the Pacific coast. The figures are much higher for rented 
homes. Nearly 28 percent on the average reported absence of bathtubs and 
showers, while the range was from 14 percent to 58 percent without such facili- 
er 83 MM ties. Similar variations are found for indoor water-closets. In two sections of 
| 5 or Mig the country over a third of the rented homes in the cities studied had no such 
lings, fgg acilities, while in three sections over one-fifth of the owner-occupied homes 
were without this important sanitary accessory. These are most amazing data, 
in view of the fact that only cities were included in the survey. 


Value and status of owner-occupied homes.—The typical valuation 
of the single-family owner-occupied dwellings was from $3,000 to 
$4,999, nearly 30 percent being in this value class, as table 3 shows: 


yund, 


1its 


Percent 





Table 3.—Value of Single-Family Owner-Occupied Homes in 64 Cities 
































100.0 
: | Value as aed of! Percent 
13 
18.8 
aa All single-family, owner-occupied 
mt SO" aaditeastth agua eataeMaadbtenid 860, 465 100. 0 
pinta Le «2 cscck bag hcedultedingwed 68, 894 8.0 
$1,000-$1,499......._._.____-- 4 ; 61, 651 7.23 
$1,500-$1,999_........_.___-- 72, 313 8.4 
»f the EE tiitccnencasitikvetdesenes 154, 730 18.0 ‘ 
$3,000-$4,999.........____. ee oat 250, 515 29. 1 
reent nc cccctewccescccaccsss-soe) MME 17.1 
nes ven cnnhantatcndcsecmh 46, 169 5.4 
i niccuacbannnieaenonene 31, 144 3.6 
RN ee aang ear 11, 405 1.3 
toilet SETAE TE 12, 550 1.5 
ities iste écirnwana diate nite amme: 4, 173 5 
| 
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Of the entire group of 860,465 single-family homes occupied by 
their owners, 54 percent were mortgaged. The proportion mortgaged 
varied from city to city, from a low of 16 percent in Frederick. Md, 
to 76 percent in Waterbury, Conn. 

Rents charged.—Table 4 shows the distribution of the renta] Nits 
according to the monthly rent charged. In some cases these amounts 
covered such items as garage, refrigeration, etc. It is evident froy 
the table that the rents in the multiple dwellings are higher thay 
those in the single-family dwellings. 








In g0 
In ne 
Table 4.—Distribution of Rental Dwellings in 64 Cities According to Gross +. 
Monthly Rents ! Not 
; , All other (multi. 
All rental units Oeemikes” ple-family) dwel T 


Gross monthly rental ! 














Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percen; pers 

ings 
BAe aw cttdnccnsnusudekeeesscecsdsoee 1, 597, 208 100.0 | 676,341 100.0 | 920, 867 100.6 

We NS8 ok Saas ite 248, 650 15.6 | 138, 290 20.5 | 110, 360 12.0 Tab 
RET ae cor nipple h aie 292, 202 18. 3 137, 247 20.3 154, 955 16.8 
i a Sh A SS 2 Sab ale 284, 173 17.8 112, 517 16. 6 171, 656 18,6 
SG op ig aeiegs Ge mseudasndeesesntneete 413, 522 25.9} 151,443 22.4} 262,079 R 5 
EES Bi CLO DE CL PGI 272, 104 17.0 96, 703 14.3 175, 401 19, ] 
SED «. dic sikboeonetdli td. cache ie 49, 725 3.1 19, 587 2.9 30, 138 3.3 
LS are ee 8, 111 5 3, 721 6 4, 390 J 
RE I A he EE AES 4,7 .3 2, 601 -4 2, 108 2 
Not reported and rent free__._..---- reer es: 24, 012 1.5 14, 232 2.1 9, 780 1] 




















1 Includes any concessions, such as refrigeration, garage, etc. 
Adequacy of American Housing 


Tue data gathered throw some light on the question of the ade- 
quacy of the living quarters of the American people. Of the proper- 


ties canvassed in the survey, 58,747 were in such bad condition as to 7 
be unfit for habitation and yet 41,891 of these were occupied at the HB qu: 
time of the survey. There were 204,228 vacant structures but of Hime 
these 16,856 (8.3 percent) were unfit for use and only 51,558 (25.3 Hi fan 
percent) were in good repair. Furthermore, 30,600 of the vacant IJ we 
dwellings had been unoccupied for 2 years or more and 26,159 others " 


for from 1 to 2 years. The report comments, as to this, that ‘‘it is 
reasonable to assume that most of these properties are deteriorating 
and are probably in need of major repairs, if they are not already 
beyond profitable repair.” 
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1 by Table 5.—Condition of Occupied and Vacant Dwellings in 64 Cities 











: C —— 
ag . . 
ged Occupied dwellings Vacant dwellings 
Md, 
Single-family Single-family 
Condition of dwellings Total dwellings Total dwellings 


units 
UNts 
from 





Per- r Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 
Number | cent | Number! cont ber cent ber cent 





than all dwellings...-.--.------------]2, 428, 907 
































100. 0 |1, 451, 239 | 100.0 | 204,228 | 100.0) 85,567 100. 0 
in good condition..............| 946, 553 39.0 | 579, 533 39.9 | 51,558 25.3 | 20,127 23. 5 
in need of minor repairs._..._._|1, 081, 385 44.5 | 633, 055 43.6 | 86, 565 42.4 | 33,771 39. 5 
in need of major repairs... .___- 357, 005 14.7 | 213, 586 14.7 | 48,842 23.9 | 21,684 25.3 
OO 41, 891 1.7 23, 928 1.7] 16,856 8.3 9, 723 11.4 
Not reported................ A 2, 073 - 1, 137 1 407 .2 262 . 





Table 6 shows that 17.1 percent of the dwellings had an average of 
more than 1 person per room. There were 379,434 dwellings (15.6 
Percent J percent) with an average of 1 to 2 persons per room, and 6,120 dwell- 
~——~ Bi ings (0.3 percent) with more than 3 persons per room. 


100.0 


12.9 Table 6.—Number and Percent of Dwellings with Specified Number of Occu- 





























~ pants per Room, in 64 Cities 
25 | 
9.1 Number of | Percent 
_ Persons per room dwellings of total 
9 
- All occupied dwellings..........-__. 2,428,907 | 100.0 
l6 person bod BSS EP ee ee 703, 675 29. 0 
le to % person_-____---- SEBS SS aah 656, 176 27.0 
EE. 2 55 Bo. a cadecndens 651, 840 26.8 
Dt iaiekarn wnnigtnguihewtikiae 379, 434 15. 6 
2 to 3 persons............. biinininainialinine 29, 283 1.2 
oe he. Re ee, ee 6, 120 3 
ade- eee Oks d5 bh ab as dads os cc iwnan- 2, 379 ~ 
‘oper- 
as to The survey disclosed that there were 183,200 extra families, sharing 


't the #% quarters with householders, who expected to set up separate establish- 
ut of Mi ments of their own as soon as conditions improved. Of these extra 
(25.3 MM families, 88,187 were sharing owner-occupied dwellings and 95,013 
icant Mi were sharing rented structures. 

thers Table 7 shows data on the various points, by cities. 
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se unreported. 


y tho 
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. 
sum of the units given and 100 percent is accounted for b 


between the 


s classed as crowded (1.01 to 2 persons per room), overcrowded (2.01 to 3 persons per room), and greatly overcrowded (over 3 persons per room); bathrcors are 
2 The difference 
3’ Metropolitan area. 


1 Includes unit 
not counted as rooms. 
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Proposed Housing Standards in Great Britain 


PECIFIC measures to establish housing standards and to contro) 
overcrowding in dwellings in Great Britain are the outst: anding 
features of the new Government housing bill drawn up by the Minister 
of Health. As analyzed in the Manchester Guardian of January 17 
1935, the main features of the bill are as follows: 
(1) It establishes a national standard of overcrowding; 
(2) Subject to safeguards, it makes it a punishable offense to exceed that 
standard in any dwelling; 
(3) It provides for a survey, by the local authority of every area, to identif V all 
cases of overcrowding; and 


(4) It provides for the production, subsidized when necessary, of the new agp. 
commodation necessary to abate overcrowding and prevent its recurrence. 


Living arrangements must provide for the proper separation of the 
sexes, except husband and wife and children under 10 years of age. |p 
enumerating the occupants, children from 1 to 10 years of age count 
as half persons, and babies under 1 year are not counted. Standards 
of acceptable accommodations are expressed in definite terms of num- 
ber of persons per room of given size, and per house of a given number 
of rooms. These schedules are as follows: 


Permissible number 
Room with floor area of— 
ee er yO Rh cain wendueeawe owsuens~----- 
(b) 90 but less than 110 square feet________.____________------ 
(c) 70 but less than 90 square feet___.__________________----- 
(d) 50 but less than 70 square feet___.______________-_-- -<---- 
(@ Less Ghee GO cqunee eet. ee --- 


House consisting of— 
eR SER A a pence RD el ft oie. pn 
RRR SBS 5. nil tte yh lll aE 6 mya pratt lg ella 
RRB a Ti a a Rn semble: mes aaa RNR Ppa — 


For each room in excess of 5, two additional persons are permitted. 

The obligation of conforming to these standards rests upon the 
tenant, but the landlord is also liable if he has reason to know of actual 
or probable infraction and does not take reasonable steps to secure 
observance of the regulations. Penalties are provided, but actual 
proceedings against an offender can be taken only if and when stand- 
ard accommodations are available. The penalty for willful violation 
provided in the bill is a fine not exceeding £5, with an additional fine 
not to exceed £2 for each day the offending condition is maintained 
after conviction. 

“The core of the overcrowding problem”’, the Manchester Guardian 
points out, ‘‘is in the centers of the larger towns, where badly de- 
veloped and congested areas are crowded with people who must b¢ 
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near their work, who can afford only low rents, and who have not been 
helped by the post-war subsidized efforts to rehouse them farther 
afield in new housing estates.” 

Rehousing efforts would, under the bill, be directed to the redevelop- 
ment of congested urban areas and to the reconditioning of existing 
dwellings. A schedule of Government housing subsidies is incorpor- 
ated in the bill. These are to be increased by subsidies from local 
authorities to the amount of half the Government subsidies. The bill 
makes it the duty of local authorities to provide, without delay, ac- 
commodations in conformity with the standards set by the bill, at 
rents which can be met by the poorly-paid workers in whose interest 
the projects are to be undertaken. Weekly rentals of 10s. inclusive, 
or 7s. 3d. exclusive, of taxes are contemplated. 
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Wage-Rate Changes in American Industries 
Manufacturing Industries 


ABLE 1 presents information concerning wage-rate adjustments 
occurring between November 15 and December 15, 1934, as 
shown by reports received from 25,322 manufacturing establishments 
employing 3,637,978 workers in December. 
Forty-four establishments in 15 industries reported wage-rate 
increases averaging 10 percent and affecting 3,872 employees. Five 
establishments in 2 industries reported decreases which averaged 
9.7 percent and affected 387 workers. 
Two dyeing and finishing textile establishments reported increases 
in wage rates averaging 13 percent and affecting 1,139 employees, 
6 newspaper and periodical establishments reported increases averag- 
ing 6.5 percent and affecting 624 employees, and 4 woolen and worsted 
goods establishments reported increases averaging 10.4 percent and 
affecting 616 workers. The increases in each of the remaining indus- 
tries affected 374 employees or less. 


Table 1.—Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries During Month 
- Ending Dec. 15, 1934 








Number of establish- Number of employees 





| | ae having- 
| Estab- inne ments reporting | ving 
sh- — —— 
number | | 
=eumy ments | ofem- | No | Wage- | Wage- | 


Wage- | Wage- 
es ployees | wage- | rate | rate rate rate 
g rate : : 

| _ rate in- de | ow in- de 
changes} creases | creases | “"®™®®° | creases creases 

| | 


No wage- 





| 
































All manufacturing industries-___-- 25, 322 |3, 637, 978 | 25, 273 44 5 |3,633,719 | 3,872 
Percentage of total. ........-- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 8 -2 (') 99.9 l T 
Iron and steel and their products 3 
not including machinery: C 
Blast steel works Gq 
and rolling mills_........-. 240 | 252,017 ee SSR | a , 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and 
SS 56 | 9,196 es ea - on p 
olin ies 5 ont eee te FAR 49 8,001 | 4g BL he. SO aoe t.....- Mexti 
Cutlery (not including silver F 
and plated cutlery) and 
be tg = WS a! AT 170 13, 468 OE SE BES SE a 
F iron and steel___... 90 9, 574 ee ee > az ececes 
Hardware.................... | 112 27, 554 111 |S eee 27, 468 
Plumbers’ supplies___.-.--_-- 86 9, 679 — 2 Roe SA. | 4 ea 
Steam and hot-water heating 
apparatus and steam fit- 
ER ls Fa 92| 20,414 ae Te 20, 414 |.......- 











1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Table 1.—Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries During Month 
Ending Dec. 15, 1934—Continued 








| | | 
| | Number of establish- | Number of employees 






































| Estab- nin ments reporting having 
a ew lish- | number = l | 
— bone ofem- | No | Wage-| Wage- | 10 wage.| Wage- | Wage- 
port-) ployees | wage- | rate | rate e-| rate | rate 
ing rate in- | de | i. in- de- 
changes) creases | creases | BeS | creases | creases 
} 
jron and steel—Continued. | | 
StOVES.. naddeameconenns.--~--- 205 20, 575 204 OR tee -| 20,549 ot 
Structural and ornamental 
metalwork .............-... el ae Oe Se PS Rk 
Tin cans and other tinware-_.| 62 10, 255 |» BI A. | Th ee Le 
ents Tools (not including edge | 
tools, machine tools, files, | | | 
L, as ser eenes....--.....i..... | 140} 10,531 | ae ETS | eee 
WieGGitiess------........... 114 11, 624  g BR Bee ge Se 
lents Machinery, not including trans- | 
portation equipment: 
Agricultural implements - - _-- 88 | 23,008 88 |........ SET | SOL B.. 
Cash registers, adding ma- | 
-rate chines, and  calcuiating 
- PN chabtis aocccancuce 30 14,577 ff no EP eet ae a 
I ive Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies. ........ 406 | 122,208 | 405 ye ees | 122, 181 ae 
aged Engines, turbines, tractors, | | 
and water wheels..........- | 108 | 38,698 | ae a oadl _ | ae ee 
Foundry and machine-shop 
RT A 1,653 | 143,657 | 1,648 2 ee 143, 518 __ , ae 
eases Machine tools.......-.......- 218 | 23,088 BRA | 453070 0 Se ae 
: Radios and poeeemogne voose 56 | 37,822 ee ea | ae ee 
Vv ees, Textile machinery and parts.| 179 | 16,490 179 weoeone| Be ale pt. SE Ecencnenlactecess 
; Typewriters and parts. .--..- 12| 11,285 > Sn oe 11, 285 |.....-.-|--.-.--- 
erag- Taesportation equipment: | 
ss 0 33 4, 822 | aS eee 4 eC EL 
rsted Automobiles. .--.....-.-.--_- 320 | 260,309; 320|........ wane. 260, 309 |-22- 22 27\72222227 
Cars, electric- and steam-trail- | 
t and (ema apiee es 66 | 12,776 Miele BREE t,o oa 
: Locomotives. .......-..------ 11 4, 636 | 4 ar eee 6 OE bo scnpanchensedmec 
ndus- Shipbuilding.............-.-. 115} 31,200| 115 |.....-..|........ a... 
Railroad repair sho 
Electric railroad_...........-.- 364 18, 713 362 D iébbcena 18, 612 Tn aeduoseed 
Steam railroad -.............- 558 78, 280 Se:  . | See ae 
Nonferrous metals and their 
Month products: 
Aluminum manufactures --_- 36 6, 900 a Minit tolpakeases gO aa 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
— Ee 316 40, 710 a See a ae 
Clocks and watches and time- 
loyees recording devices_..._...... 28 11, 739 |) wee Eee | ee Fa 
SS 182 10, 608 | TI Ne rae ele 
Lighting equipment - - - - .--_-.- 73 4, 399 RE es. yee 
Silverware and plated ware_ - 68 8, 616 | el 
Wage- Smelting and refining—cop- 
rate per, lead, and zine_---.--.--- 44 17, 411 OM RS et, Se 4 3 in ee 
de- Stamped and enameled ware_| 221 24, 621 218 i Riichcineshace | 24, 247 a 
creases EE Lumber and allied products: 
tL cnccnnsenbuaces 576 53, 616 TT idecnialinths cna EGE Matteciiicloseceins 
—— Lumber: 
387 a 638 | 26, 508 , aa 26, 506 |....-...|----.--- 
(1) i itinsancssenitye 681 77, 808 | Stee Bere. iT ttatpamdingdioe se 
A eel Tarpentine and rosin _-.--..- 33 2, 569 ee Be ae eee 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___- 525 19, 363 ald ciegiaiihtompad  iortinntinncimmes 
ae 131 15, 241 _ 4 a SS A Se ee 
} STs tent eeteetapenes 181 | 51,658 at Qeliindpconone EN ldnttienntlepecch<e 
™ Marble, granite, slate, and 
other products. ........-.-- 255 4, 514 2 aS) 4 f | as 
ei ES 129 20, 360 128 T Edeieein 20, 298 {ee 
extiles and their products: 
Fabrics: 
i oemeee and rugs_.....--- 33 16, 975 EE 4 ae 
oe Cotton goods_..........-. 692 | 285,084 SSS SS _ . | eae eee 
Hs Cotton small wares _.._.- 117 10, 018 gn Sie BESS | 4 Sit ae 
Dyeing and finishing tex 
ke TE ES 161 41, 965 159 | ees 40,826 | 1,139 |........ 
Hats, fur-felt............. 49 7, 633 TS FE Sle i. jetta See 
tn etcennesbase 485 | 123,408 | RP See dS SR 
Silk and rayon goods----_- 272 49, 787 267 1 4 49, 444 57 286 
Woolen and _ worsted 
a i am ctcthiaties 528 | 132,110 524 | 131, 494 SL tweseness 
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Table 1.—Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries During Month I, 
Ending Dec. 15, 1934—-Continued av 
P 
——= 
| Number of establish- Number of employees lis! 
Es tab- | ments reporting— having— — 
lish- th oll 
num — 
Industry Fone = d ofem- | No | Wage-| Wage- |x, wage-| Wage- Wage Ta 
ing ployees | wage- rate rate rate rate rate 
rate in- de- changes in- de- ail 
changes) creases | creases | Creases | creases ~ 
Textiles and their products—Con. | | 
Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, men’s..___-_-- | 1,566 | 109,780) 1,565) 9 1]... | 109,698 82 
Clothing, women’s___-_-_-. 684 39, 560 | Egat Sot E Eales ee f.....- 
Corsets and allied gar- | : 
ee ey RE REEL TET 38 6, 567 | | Ieheaenten 6, 567 |..-- 
M en’s furnishings. -_ 89 9, 651 | se Pee 9, 651 |... 
Millinery --.........-- we 144 6,981 | 144 |----=-=- epithe 6,981 |... — 
Shirts and collars________- 172 23,777 | 169 | DF earns 23, 617 160 ' 
Leather and its manufactures: | aa 
Boots and shoes. _..______..-- | 839) 111,732 339 |.......- FR nas 111, 732 |..._.- Bit 
ROU stat Seiten Inicnone | 169} 33,609) 169 | Eh seasies , 609 | 
Food _ kindred products: | Me 
AS RE eg iE 1,170 | 70,935 | 1,169 |________| 1| 70,834 |... 101 ’ 
Severases RL AES 575 aes | 86 1....../-.. Sete « 9 OF Qu: 
RI onal AL ds ccna =a 348 | 4.877| 348 |....... Ttreeab <* 4 . 
Canning and preserving...__. 762 44, 737 se i dadenaenee | 44,7387 |... 
Confectionery__-...-......... 327 | 44,459) 9 327 |... retoeee | 44,450 |... Cru 
I ir vaicsssped cline aint dai wince 429 17, 054 424 | D icccccce] 307 
On acgenanoan 383 | 8,991 | = 383 |... Gomes | 8,991 |... Tel 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

Re ititecteessks Sink hinted ates tint bod 318 | 117, 158 PR dnchtcoctininnited 117, 158 jn+----- o. Ele 
eas TS ae 71 12, 136 | 4 aPC inieedinel sf | ; a 
Sugar refining, came__________ 15 9, 716 | BD tintintlihs iiesceses i 

Tobacco manufactures: Ele 
Chewing and smoking tobac- 0] 
_] | ee 39 9, 852 | BP ineGadiiiciewecccce] Sh ...---- nidccis 
Cigars and cigarettes__...__.. 241 50, 620 | a ae eee eh Wh 
Paper and printing: ' 
Boxes, pa Pithiidide<bsocee +738 40, 076 MD D.~ Sedadilhiecceses [ MED Incoces- ” Ret 
Paper and pulp._........__-- 434 107,713 | BED Ceti thidalinbacact oe 7 nia 
Pr ing ad pub a Hot 
B fee 1,438 | 61,005 | 1,430 | yp bees 60, 933 = ea 
ecaeedan an periodi- 
whe wT neice 855 | 50,337 | 549 ies) eee 49,713 | 624 len 
Onan and allied products, Dy 

Other troleum refining: 

r than petroleum refin- Bar 
in 

Chemicals... 132 | 25,754) 192 |...-.--|..- 2 25, 754 |... = 

Cottonseed—oil cake, 

SE Be iictihacdeccceee 102 5, 616 BED Miukbtintshimancnee (a Inst 
Druggists’ preparations--. 69 7, 584 PSO en eee - "i 
Explosives.._............ 31 4, gta Sel eee ge Rea 
Portsusare...............- 313 12, 342 ED AivtieRieahcatcenen 5 a 
Paints and varnishes____- 693 19, 875 |g ta a Tae  ), =a 
Rayon and allied prod- — 

WRB... ...-.0 02-2 cece oe 30 47, 476 es eee 47, 476 |...-..-. 1] 
| RE eee 112 15, 737 gp RS ae EE Bion aoe- 

Petroleum refining ee eR? 169 55, 631 og ee Be ee 56, 631 |......- 
Rubber products: 

Rubber boots and shoes___--_- 12 18, 307 | ae oh ae * {a 

Rubber goods, other than 

boots, s , tires, and in- 

st. 179 27, 785 gg ee oe ere 27,785 |... 

Rubber tires and inner tubes_ 41 49, 407 Th, londcquialiendwceia Stes...|......-- 


























Nonmanufacturing Industries 


Data relating to changes in wage rates occurring between November 
15 and December 15, 1934, in 17 nonmanufacturing industries are 
presented in table 2. 

Increases affecting 1,587 workers were reported by 373 establish- 
ments in 7 industries. Twelve hundred and ninety-five of these 
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1,587 employees were in retail-trade establishments and received an 
average Wage-rate increase of 19 percent. 
The decreases reported affected only 142 employees in 33 estab- 


lishments. 


Table 2-—Wage-Rate Changes in Nonmanufacturing Industries During Month 
Ending Dec. 15, 1934 












































Number of ~ -—eaga Number of employees 
Estab- none ments reporting having 
lish- number 
Industrial group meee of em- No | Wage- | Wage- | 175 wage.| Wage- | Wage- 
ployees | wage- | rate rate —_ rate rate 
ng rate | in- de- | 4 in- de- 
changes) creases | creases | “"®"8°S | creases | creases 
Anthracite mining. -.............- 160 | 85,461 _ | eS ee eee OR G08 0i..611..51....<.... 
Percentage of total..........- 100. 0 100. 0 | 5 RO RE | | | eon USPraEe 
Bituminous-coal mining... ...--- 1,474 | 254,058 | 1,474 |......--|_.....-- _ | ESS Se 
Percentage of total. ._......_- 100. 0 100. 0 see eee | SS. ae 
Metalliferous mining...........-- 277 29, 707 | SST dee yg CREST ESreves 
Percentage i)» ue eee 100. 0 oo a Re Cee |) RT 
oney ing and nonmetallic min- 
ee OS Et ee ae 1, 156 29, 252 f GER Ss Sat SS  Demmedtdidaeeces 
"“bereontage of total. .........- 100. 0 100.0] 100.0 |......--]-......- «| (TEI Ae ae 
Crude petroleum producing. .----- 278 19, 099 277 2 Re 19, 087 ae 
Percentage of total_........_- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 6 be Ci onanad 99.9 Sh het dien 
Teeghess and telegraph. _....._- 8,168 | 257,386 | 8,168 |........|.......- | SS 
ercentage of total........._. 100.0 mat Bee @ 1........}... 6.4L | Seth eke Te 
Electric light and power and man- 
uhnotunGtr ik,«- a =--252s05sss 2,692 | 243,641 | 2,669 2 21 | 243,475 129 37 
Pereteieae Pa cadécaneca 100. 0 100. 0 99. 1 my .8 1 (1) 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus 
operation and maintenance. .---- 539 | 124,352 538 DE ee 124, 316 _, a 
Percentage of total. .......... 100. 0 100. 0 99.8 JE tenaill 100. 0 Gn? ai... 
Wholesale trade... ................ 16,024 | 292,786 | 16,071 6 1 | 292,687 37 62 
Percentage of total__.......-. 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 (2) (1) 100.0 () (!) 
jf, Se eae 58, 478 |1, 041, 488 | 58, 129 11 |1,040,150 | 1,295 43 
ee of total_.........- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 4 6 (4) 99. + (') 
Lis © eae 2,439 | 140,149 | 2,439 |........}.......-| 140,149 |_......-]...____- 
"Percentage ae 100.0 fe | he ee eS) a 
fl ee a Re 1, 363 73,080 | 1,360 | EEE 73, 006 _ , aoe 
Perea TSS 100. 0 100. 0 99.8 = | ae 99. 9 «| oe 
Dyeing and ¢ a ee 679 15, 581 Ye Keer 5 Da Terr 
ercentage of total_.........- 100. 0 EE 5 a eee | SRS Ce 
DeGE. se ickitticmedigcancccedind 2, 900 93, 584 | 2,898 yg eee 93, 580 |, ee 
Percentage of total..........- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 9 re Tk 100. 0 (1) 
ee eae 393 11, 398 | AO eee 8 SS 
Percentage of total. .......... 100. 0 100.0} 100.0 |_....---}......-- og RET Ee 
A he ae 1, 047 66, 747 | a BE EE Ee 3 2 AO ES ae 
f aamenep aS 100. 0 Oe ft ON Eee. | ees Soe 
ee 728 18, 890 et a Eee PE Eee llc dlotendecce 
hea , aa 100. 0 300. @ fF $60.0 1....<.--1......5. 1) SC eae 
! Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Average Weekly Earnings in New York State Fa. 
tories, June 1914 to December 1934 













































































Th 
VERAGE weekly earnings of office and shop employees jy bee 
representative factories in New York State from June 1914 ;, 9 un 
December 1934 are shown, by months, in the following table repro- net 
duced from the January 1935 issue of the Industrial Bulletin of ¢}, cel 
State department of labor. as 
. . . an 
Average Weekly Earnings in Representative New York State Factories the 
{Includes all employees in both office and shop. The average weekly earnings are obtained by di, iding ml 
the total weekly pay roll by the total number of employees on the pay roll for the given week Reports 
cover the week including the 15th of the month.]} un 
: oe ; va (70 
Aver- | | | ) 
Year jagefor| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May , June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | De 40) 
oT | | | | | Fi 
cits... « <diaiome 1 Wer mete: eat i ___|g12. 70 |$12. 54 |$12. 53 |g12. 48 |$12. 26 $12.32 | $125 the 
1915... ./$12. 85 |$12. 44 [$12.41 |$12.65 |$12. 54 |$12.74 | 12.81 | 12.66 | 12.89 | 12.86 | 13.30] 13.45) | 4 as 
1916__..| 14.43 | 13.53 | 13.77 | 13.96 | 14.15 | 14.24 | 14.41 | 14.11 | 14.44 | 14.87 | 14.95 | 15. 16 (3 
1917__..| 16.37 | 15.28 | 15.31 | 15.79 | 15.50 | 16.08 | 16.20 | 16.17 | 16.44 | 16.97 | 17.33 | 17.69 to 
1918___.| 20.35 | 16.81 | 17.66 | 18.71 | 19.25 | 19.91 | 20.44 | 20.78 | 21.23 | 22.31 | 22.34] 21.60) 2 \ 
1919__._| 23.50 | 23.03 | 22.07 | 22.20 | 22.11 | 22.23 | 22.51 | 23.10 | 23.85 | 24.83 | 24.41 | 25.37) 23 ass 
1920____| 28.15 | 26.52 | 26.47 | 27.87 | 27.80 | 28.45 | 28.77 | 28.49 | 28.71 | 28.73 | 28.93 | 28.70!) 2% 3 - 
1921__..| 25.72 | 27.61 | 26.77 | 26.97 | 26.20 | 25.86 | 25.71 | 25.26 | 25.43 | 25.07 | 24.53 | 24.32, 249) int 
1922____| 25.04 | 24.43 | 24.17 | 24.57 | 24.15 | 24.59 | 24.91 | 24.77 | 25.10 | 25.71 | 25.61 | 26.04 2% 
1923. ...| 27. 24 | 26.21 | 25.87 | 25.92 | 27.00-| 27.63 | 27.87 | 27.54 | 27.12 | 27.41 | 27.72 | 27.64 2.4 an 
1924____| 27.68 | 27.81 | 27.73 | 28.16 | 27.70 | 27.56 7.21 | 27.06 | 27.40 | 28.05 | 27.53 | 27. 6e K 9 . 
1925... .| 23.26 | 28.30 | 27.96 | 28.45 | 27.67 | 28.07 | 27.94 | 27.98 | 28.16 | 28.33 | 28.57 | 28.67% : 
1926 _- , 29. 02 29.05 | 28.61 | 29.04 | 28.85 | 28.69 | 28.99 | 28.81 | 28.86 | 29.31 | 29.35 | 20.1 "4 
1927. . - | 29. 30 29.52 | 29.39 | 29.78 | 29.17 | 29.18 | 29.17 | 28.95 | 29.29 | 29.57 | 29.28 | 28.7 ) pr 
1928____| 29.44 | 29.21 | 29.16 | 29.64 | 28.79 | 29.19 | 29.48 | 29.15 | 29.38 | 29.72 | 20.78 | 20.62 
1929____| 29.99 | 29.71 | 29.99 | 30.35 | 30.07 | 30.03 | 30.02 | 29.80 | 30.09 | 30.47 | 30.08 | 29.54» for 
1930____| 28.81 | 29.80 | 29.46 | 29.90 | 29.44 | 29.10 | 28.96 | 28.50 | 28.59 | 28.94 | 28.03 | 27.42 279 
1931 __..| 26.42 | 27.01 | 27.44 | 27.96 | 27.35 | 26.96 | 26.34 | 26.39 | 26.33 | 26.16 | 25.34 | 24.99 247 10 
1982 — 22.73 | 24.35 | 24.02 | 24.14 | 23.36 | 22.59 | 22.20 | 21.82 | 21.92 | 22 50 | 22.55 | 21.74 21.8 
1933_._.| 21. 83 | 20.96 | 20.95 | 20.73 | 21.02 | 21.49 | 21.95 | 22.34 | 22.48 | 22.87 | 22.52 | 22.25) 24 \¢ 
1904..-.| 23.19 | 22.79 | 22.76 | 23.39 | 23.34 | 23.38 | 23.24 | 23.12 | 23.43 | 23.24 | 23. 02 122.92) 2 , 
| | | Pew Pay REM res 
: me 
Results of Forty-Hour Work Week in Italy ai 
40) 


N NOVEMBER 8, 1934, an agreement was signed by the 

representatives of the Confederations of Industrial Employers 
and Workers in Italy providing for the adoption of the 40-hour work 
week as a means of reducing the number of unemployed in industry: 
At the end of December 1934, official figures were published showing 
the effects of this measure. The agreement became effective on 
December 1. By December 22, 1934, i. e., after only 3 weeks of 
operation of the agreement, 106,602 workers had been employed, or 
slightly less than one-sixth of the total unemployed in industry 
(666,378 on November 30). 


1 Report of Alexander Kirk, chargé d'affaires ad interim at Rome, Dec. 28, 1934. 
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The application of the agreement has presented certain difficulties. 
Thus, in those industries requiring skilled labor it has not always 
heen easy to obtain qualified workmen from the floating mass of 
ynemployed, and in order to remedy the situation it was found 
necessary for the Fascist Party to establish vocational schools in 
certain industrial districts. “Again, the opportunities for work offered 
as a result of the agreement in industrial centers are likely to promote 
an undue flow of labor from the country to the city. There is also 
the possibility not only that the increased costs which the employer 
must bear in the way of social insurance, overhead, etc., will react 
unfavorably on prices at a time when deflation is the concern of the 
Government, but also that an excess of zeal in the application of the 
40-hour week by employers or workers may result in overproduction. 
Finally, it would appear that a mistake has been made in requiring 
the workers, whose wages have already been reduced by 16 percent 
as a result of the 40-hour week, to contribute 1 percent of their wages 
to the National Fund for Equalizing Family Incomes. Financial 
assistance for large families could have been made available by 
increasing the social insurance contributions that both employers 
and workmen are obliged to make. : 

The 40-hour agreement has been extended to other branches of 
production and activities. By December 22, 1934, work had been 


found for 11,325 agricultural workers seasonally unemployed, while 
10,013 workers in commerce and 706 in banking were reemployed. 
Added to the 106,602 reemployed in industry, total reemployment 
reached 128,646, which means, when taking into consideration the 
members of families involved, that over 500,000 persons had regained 
a measure of economic stability as a result of the application of the 
40-hour week. 
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Activities of United States Employment Service in 
December 1934 


ren 
reg 





ESPITE the onset of adverse weather conditions, making traye! 0D] 
difficult in large sections of the country, the United States Em- me 
ployment Service received applications for work from nearly three- the 


quarters of a million persons in December and made 170,723 place- 
ments in gainful employment. During the month 233,713 persons 
registered with the Service for the first time, this being the smallest 
total of original registrations handled in any month of 1934. Re- 
registrations and renewals of applications by persons previously rezis- 
tered with the Service totaled 504,730. 

Declines in placements made by public offices were greatest in 
rural areas in which agricultural activities and road building are major 
sources of jobs. The National Reemployment Service, which serves 
a large proportion of such areas, showed a decline in placements of 25 
percent from November levels to a total of 119,322. However, only 
488,730 applications for employment were handled during the month. 
This reduced total, which was 10.6 percent below November levels, 
indicates a slightly lessened pressure on public placement agencies 
outside of the larger centers. On the other hand, the affiliated and 





cooperating State Employment Services, operating largely in urban L 
areas, reported a 3.8 percent gain in placements to a total of 51,401. 
Total applications dropped to 249,713, a 23.8 percent decline. avi 
The active file of persons seeking work through the Employment ag 
Service totaled 6,526,871 at the end of December. Of this number bu 
447,252 were veterans. Nine months earlier, when C. W. A. activities 
were discontinued at the end of March, the active file contained over ¥ 
8% million applications. ag 
Employment opportunities in various age growps.—The relative dis- J % 
advantage of the younger age groups (especially the men) in finding 9 ¥¢ 
employment is illustrated by a study of registration and placement 7 
data recently completed by the Wisconsin State Employment Service the 
affiliated with the United States Employment Service. In the by 
10-month period, March through December, 1934, the Wisconsin J ™ 
State Employment Service received 79,052 new applications for em- ler 
ployment and made 39,119 placements, for which age data were  ¥! 
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obtainable; 58,082 of the applications and 26,769 placements were 
those of men and 20,970 applications and 12,350 placements were 
those of women. Of the male applicants during this period, 25.58 
percent were under 26 years of age, but only 14.95 percent of the 
male placements. were in this age group. Among the women 57.98 
percent of the applicants were under 26 years of age and 43.54 percent 
of the placements were made in this age group. 

The average (median) age of applicants registering for the first time 
remained consistently below that of persons placed. Among male 
registrants the average age was 35.1 years. One-quarter of all male 
applicants were below the age of 25.8 years. By contrast, half of the 
men placed were above the age of 37.4 years and three-quarters of 
the total exceeded 29.7 years in age. For woman applicants the 
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average age was 24.2 years and one-quarter of them were below the 
age of 19.4 years. The average age of women placed was 28.7 years, 
but one-fourth of the women placed were less than 21 years old. 

At the other end of the age range, 7.64 percent of the male appli- 
cants and 4.90 percent of the male placements were over 55 years of 
age. Among the women the numbers in this age class were negligible. 
Only 2.23 percent of new registrants and 2.64 percent of placements 
were women over 55 years of age. 

Period of unemployment of new registrants in Wisconsin.—During 
the month of December, 22.9 percent of all new applicants registered 
by the State Employment and the National Reemployment Services 
in Wisconsin, not including the small number who did not report 
length of unemployment, stated that they had been continuously 
without work for 1 year or more since the termination of their last 
job. Among the men 23.4 percent of new applicants fell in this 
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group. Among the women the proportion was slightly smaller 
percent. 

More than a fifth (22.9 percent) of all the new woman applicants 
in December reported no previous employment while only a smal] 
group (6.5 percent) of the male applicants had never worked. (op. 
trasted to this record, 8.1 percent of Wisconsin December applicants 
were gainfully employed when they registered. 

Variation in placement opportunities, by geographic areas.—Operat- 
ing records for December again revealed extensive variations jp 
employment opportunities in various sections of the country. Despite 
an increase in placements in Pennsylvania over the previous month’s 
total, the greatest pressure on public placing facilities was again felt in 
the Middle Atlantic States of New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
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vania during December. In this geographic area, 252 new appli- 
cants registered for employment for every 100 persons placed, and at 
the end of the month the active file contained the applications of 
§2.2 persons for every placement made. The active file of persons 
seeking work through the employment service in these States repre- 
sented 28.9 percent of the total active file for the country. The 1930 
population of this group was only 21.4 percent of the United States 
total. In these States the active file represented 7.2 percent of the 
total population, as compared to a general average of 5.3 percent 
for the country as a whole. 

The Mountain States group also showed a high percentage of the 
total population seeking employment but reported a better than 
average current rate of placements. Placements exceeded new 
applications during the month, only 79 applications being received 
for each 100 placements made. Likewise the rate of 20.4 active 
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registrations per placement was the lowest reported for any geographic 
croup in the country. 

“The East South Central area, embracing Alabama, Kentucky, 
Mississippi and Tennessee, also showed a high rate of active file regis- 
trations per current placements. Here there were 51.2 registrations 
per placement. The December level of placements in the region 
was relatively low. The 10,989 placements reported represented a 
drop of 28.6 percent from November levels and constituted only 
6.4 percent of the country’s total. In 1930 these 4 States contained 
8.1 percent of the country’s total population. 


Table 1.—-Geographic Analysis of Placement Ratios, United States Employment 
Service, December 1934 








| New appli- 
cations | 
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1. 37 38. 2 
New England ‘ . : b> pcinipdiliibediedsin mie ae 10, 422 | 12, 518 | . 20 38. ! 
Middle Atlantic. _ _ -- : 30, 303 | 76, 343 | . §2 | 62. ¢ 
East North Central. -_- Pre 4 26, 409 | 41, 212 | . 56 | 37. 
West North Central___.____- 31,011 | 21, 635 .70 21. 3 
OS ee ee ee ee ae 24, 089 26, 593 | .10 33. 6 
East South Central. ._-......-- 10, 989 11, 034 | . 00 51. : 
West South Central_- ree eae 18, 308 | 26, 959 | 47 36.8 
6 Ne 4. cktibbkenatde dinweakiindinncdbainal 11, 622 | 9, 184 .79 20. 4 
Sa sien edie : 7, 570 | 8, 235 .09 40. 0 











Table 2.—Percentage Distribution of Operations of United States Employment 
Service, by Geographic Divisions, December 1934 
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Table 3.—Percent of Population of Principal Geographic Divisions Registered 
With Offices of United States Employment Service, Dec. 31, 1934 








Registrations in active file of U. 8. 

Employment Service, Dec. 31, 1934 
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United States 122, 775, 046 48, 829, 920 6, 526, $71 
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Table 4.—Placements Made by Offices of Combined State Employment ang 
National Reemployment Services, November and December 1934 
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1.91 1. 47 
. 78 52 
91 74 
1,77 1.74 
. 83 oO) 





1, 62 1. 37 
1, 42 1, 32 
- 66 . 56 
.79 . 53 
99 . 65 
. 93 . 90 
1. 30 1,71 
1. 44 3. 01 
1,72 1. 58 
2. 08 1.73 
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. 33 . 38 
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2. 43 2.71 
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Table 5.—Registrations With Offices of Combined State Employment and 
National Reemployment Services, November and December 1934 








New applications Total applications ! Active file 





: Per- Per- r 

Novem-| Decem- Novem- | Decem- Novem- Decem- 
cent of cent of 

ber ber ber change ber | ber 





United States 233, 713 . 0 |? 874,513 | 738,443 | —15.6 | ? 6, 603,970 |6, 526, 871 








110,860 | 100, 194 
21, 406 22, 213 
91,596 | 112, 453 
53, 534 55, 759 
60, 669 60, 194 


55, 482 57, 628 
12, 883 12, 574 
92, 118 86, 446 
210, 854 | 215, 500 
27, 855 28, 418 


202,392 | 191, 442 
165,945 | 159, 646 

60, 039 59, 989 
134, 130 | 134, 966 
220,879 | 214,312 


142,440 | 140,777 
17, 320 18, 291 
76, 372 77, 967 

259, 228 | 245, 753 

334, 397 | 336, 439 


8, 482 ’ 28, 241 | —28. 
California 4, 141 . 14,440 | +19. 
Coiorado 3,098 | 2,366 . 9,220 | +7 


3, 219 6,843 | —31. 
530 . 1,816 | —6. 
4, 010 9,559 | —24. 
5, 300 f 11,485 | —44. 
965 . 4,502 | —11. 


Illinois 12, 310 , 41,503 | -—8 
Indiana......-...-.- 4, 443 § 16,001 | +23 
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Kansas .-..--------- 2, 088 : 11, 708 | —31. 
Kentucky - - - 1, 824 ; 6,440 | —15 
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Mississippi 1, 496 29. —~2 
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Montana...-..----- 847 —J7. 
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Nevada.......-..-.- 334 — 36. 
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— 10. 
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38, 215 36, 783 
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3, 395 


1,819 
5, 612 
Wyom 748 
Dist. of Columbia_.| 2, 859 


' Includes new applications, reregistrations, and renewals. 
’ Revised figures. 
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Table 6.—Veteran Activities of Offices of Combined State Employme 
National Reemployment Services, November and December 1934 
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Veteran placements 
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327) —26. 
167; —7. 
413) —16. 
327} —9. 
167) —24. 


189} —33. 
10) —54. 
212; +9. 
264) —28. ¢ 
100} —5. 


1, 016 
251 
138 
189 
137 


132 
101 
179 
427 
494 


— 30. ¢ 

—12. 
—4, 
—9.6 

—29. 4 


—12.0 
—17.2 
—2.2 
—25.3 
+9. 8 


—56. 6 
78| —37. 1 
549) —23.1 
56) —13.8 
109} —29.7 


42| —57. 1 
60} —14.3 
789) —3.8 
82) —15.5 
—17.3 


180} —32.8 
40| —40.3 
788) —31. 2 
491) +61.5 
+9. 4 


—10.0 
—21.3 
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6, 809 
1, 980 


6, 418) . 
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4, 696 
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8, 007 
11, 015 
1, 957 
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13, 426 
5, 293 
9, 140 
15, 387 
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1, 504 
3, O11 

17, 482 
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3, 219 
» 96) 
962 


45, 939 
1, 963 
6, 780 
6, 850 

11, 605 


15, 361 
2, 837 
619 

5, 284 
12, 352 


5, 771 
6, 361 
1, 164 
2, 758 





! Revised figures. 


? Estimated 8. E. S.; no separate figures for nonrelief placements submitted, 
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and Table 7. Placements Made by Offices of State Employment Services, November 
and December 1934 
=o au | 
New applica- 
| Placements tions per oe Lal od 
ve fil | placement a 
” State i. Tara! % 
| Novem- | Decem-  - Novem-| Decem-/Novem-| Decem- 
al ber ber | change ber | ber ber | ber 
Pe $$} —_} =} |__| 
boat All States...-..------ | 49,506 | 51,401 | +3.8] 12.67) 1.99) 44.0 41.3 
ange ee 
iii Te ae 387 568 | +46.8 2.7 1. 82 14.9 10.7 
/ CoE. ..< pn dsceseses- 418 505 | +20.8 3. 21 1. 82 85. 2 70.7 
2) 1.9 Connecticut .............- ...| 1,967 1,466 | —25.1 2.01 1.63| 17.0) 2.6 
<= guns... <.cé<< — ste -| 5, 782 5, 801 +.3) 239] 1.53] 15.3] 13.7 
~80 titans... .-4$Ue----.. i. 1,929 2,258 | +17.1| 1.90] 1.29| 34.6 29.1 
>) P18 | | | 
4} 4.20.9 ib. viduals... witli | 1,769 1,251 | —29.3 .92 .82} 10.9 15.3 
+82 Kansas (not affiliated)... .._____- | 1,059 724 | —31.6 . 66 .73| 2.1 34.6 
eo Louisiana.......-.-..--- sank 2, 306 1,844 | —20.0 . 93 . 90 61.8 76.3 
- Massachusetts... . - - | 2, 292 2,106; —81| 224) 1.52] 47.4 45.3 
) +87 Michigan......--.------- | 1,635 1,664; +1.8| 258] 2.16] 155.2] 153.7 
—2.5 | 
—8.9 Minnesota......-- if. oo 3,382) 3,578) +58) 111/ .68| 10.7 7.1 
+3.0 Missouri......---.--.--- 28t....ie 1, 848 1,581) —14.4, 3.34] 3.03; 20.9 24.5 
+5.1 Novatel. Jock c.-.. Trey 302 173 | —42.7| 1.2%] L14|) O65 14.7 
‘ New Hampshire--___--- James 308 457 | +48.4 | 1.97 . 82 26. 5 17.9 
~21 oe ee 2, 866 2,526} —-11.9|) 284/ 244] 229 28. 2 
=}. 2 | 
+8.0 New Mexico......-_-- 1 asa. 155 146; —5.8| .71| .98| 41.7] 549 
~9.6 Naw Vor....582........ i ee FC 6,327 | -15.2| 2.74] 3.15) 164.0 76.8 
~2.6 rR Ee Bae eee oe 4, 708 4,849| +3.0| 3.32) 221; 29 24.6 
‘i SE Oe pee 1,014 1,556 | +53.5 | .86 sad 7.0 4.9 
719.2 a ce 4, 392 9,174 |+108.9 | 17.67} 3.02, 1129.3 60. 1 
+6.9 Po OE eae > ociettse JSdbek 549 368 | —33.0| 81 . 63 19.8 25.3 
| Tee West Virginia... ........ oi 758 309 | —50.2| .46 .84| 21.0 46.8 
Th Wisconsin... .......-- “ Bsc. 2, 231 2,170| —2.7) 1.71 1.22] 11.7 9.7 
—Y,4 i ee A wer i i > i Rae eee oie | rrr | ° al 
+10.8 | Revised figures. 
—4.3 
—8.2 ‘ . ° ° 
hit Table 8.—Registrations with Offices of State Employment Services, November 
2 and December 1934 
it = a 
+16 ; New applications Total applications ! Active file 
—o.U 
=! State PRL ae 
409 Novem-| Decem- te ie Novem-| Decem- a Novem- | Decem- or 
—34 ber ber |change| er ber | change ber ber | change 
—1.4 ala T tia rem 6 = SERIES de 
-. 
ty All States........-..} 132,071 | 102,540 | —22.4 | 327,558 | 249,713 | —23.8 2,177,349 |2, 121, 224 | —26 
~5,3 Arizona............-| 1,073 1,034! —3.6| 1,329| 1,304| —1.9 5, 760 6, 095 | +5.8 
~11.6 Colorado..........- 1, 341 920 | —31.4| 2,484) 2,143 | —13.7 35,604 | 35,723 +.3 
—3.8 Connecticut........| 3,937] 2,395| —39.2] 7,477] 5,112] —31.6 33,262} 34,557) +3.9 
495 PE ticandsine-- 13,819 | 8,870 | —35.8]| 28,405 | 21,588 | —24.0 88,303 | 79,576| —9.9 
65 iatins token, < 3,674 | 2,915) —20.7| 7,546] 9,000 | +20.5 66,656 | 65,777 —1.3 
a | ke _.| 1,629} 1,025 | —37.1| 6,967] 4,923 | —29.3 19,362 | 19,138; —1.2 
4325 — (not affi- 700 528 | —24.6| 3,370] 1,761 | —47.7 24,456 | 25,062) +2.5 
01.0 1a! 4 
~1L9 Louisiama._.........| 2,148| 1,657| —22.9| 4,872] 4,352} —10.7] 142,440] 140,777} —-1.2 
+3.0 Massachusetts... _ - 5,143 | 3,196 | —37.9| 42,419| 5,951 | —86.0} 108,579) 95,381 | —12.2 
+3.0 Michigan....__.___. 4,218 | 3,587| —15.0| 6,909| 6,339| —83]| 253,763 | 255,729 +.8 
q Minnesota._.......- 3,747 | 2,440] —34.9|] 9,361] 8,214 | —12.3 36,100} 25,435) —29.5 
-7.6 Missouri_...........| 6,176| 4,792] —22.4| 15,864] 13,726 | —13.5 38,621 | 38,747 +.3 
417.3 Nevada............- 381 197 | —48.3 846 394 | —53.4 2, 872 2,545} —11.4 
45,6 New Hampshire__-- 607 376 | —38.1| 2,418] 1,068 | —55.8 8, 157 8,159 | +0.0 
New Jersey... ..._- 8,136 | 6,153 | —24.4/ 16,780] 14,403 | —14.2 65,531 | 71,301 +8.8 
New Mexico... ....- 110 143 | +30.0 583 | 1,678 |+187.8 6, 470 8,012 | +23.8 
New York.......... 20,404 | 19,930) —2.3| 62,398 | 55,053 | —11.8| ?477,656| 486,154; +1.8 
, Mo ea 15,640 | 10,722 | —31.4 | 37,958 | 27,942 | —26.4 135,998 | 119,141 | —12.4 
Oklahoma._...._._- 872 785 | —10.0| 3,396| 3,336) —L8 7, 122 7,547| +6.0 
Pennsylvania.......| 33,696 | 27,726| —17.7| 52,284| 50,108| —4.2| 567,714) 550,902, —3.0 
i 446 233 | —47.8 969 666 | —31.3 10, 848 9,307 | —14.2 
West Virginia... __- 351 261 | —25.6| 1,211 1,016 | —16.1 15,926 | 14,492; —9.0 
Wisconsin.......-_- 3,823 | 2,655| —30.6| 11,712] 9,546) —18.5 26,149 | 21,667) —17.1 
































 Inel w applications, reregistrations and renewals. 
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Table 9.—Veteran Activities of Offices of State Employment Services, 
and December 1934 
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Cent of 
change 


+29 


+84 


3Y. 6 


+58 


+ 3 q 


+1.7 


—a 


~10.4 


ea | Riveter |. 
“ments |Plications | Derpiace-| plications > | Veteran active sig 
ar place- | ment 
: ment | 
State 
|- — 
| 
No- | De- | Per- | No-| De-| No-| De-| No- | De- | Per- | No- | De 
vem- | cem- |cent of |vem-| cem-|vem-| cem-| vem- | cem- |cent of} vem- | cem- 
ber | ber |change} ber | ber ber | ber | ber | ber |change r ber 
LE PR LL SR eee ee 
All States. --—-_-- ..-.-|'5, 955) 5,759) —3. 3/11. 38 1. 15)! 25.1 24.9) 8, 244) 6, 611 =o GES, 516143, 252 
Arizona._- 52) 74) +42. 3] 2.20] 1.36] 15.5 12.5) 119] 101) —15.1) 806} 92x 
Colorado. - - 7} 75 108} +44.0) 1.39] . 66) 71.2) 49.9 104 71; —31.7 5, 337) 5, 385 
Connecticut..._...-| 139 98; —29. 5} 1.60) 1.39) 21.3) 31.3 222 136} —38.7| 2, 966)~ 3, 065 
Illinois - - _---- 491 514) +4.7| 2.47) 1.59) 18.4) 16.5) 1,214) 815) —32.9) 9,024) 8 45x 
Se es eee 296 318} +7.4) .60| .47| 18.0) 15.2 179 148} —17.3 5, 339) 4, 821 
ae eg 353} 215) —39.1) .21) 23; 5.6, 9.8} 73} 50} —31.5| 1,984) 2, 106 
Kansas (not affili- 
ys a 205) 135) —34.1) .21) .36) 10.4) 16. 2) 44 49] +11.4) 2,128) 2, Ix9 
Louisiana 315 293; —7.0| .48| .45) 32.3) 35.2 150 132} —12.0; 10,177) 10, 320 
Massachusetts_-___ -- 492 324, —34.1| .72| .65) 16.6) 20.5 354 211; —40.4 8, 175) 6, 646 
Michigan___--_-__-- 145 141; —2.8| 2. 44) 2.60) 26.7| 29.8 354 367; +3.7| 3,875) 4, 201 
| 
Minnesota__-__-- t 447| 642} +43.6) .53) .28) 8.1) 43 236 180| —2%.7| 3,641) 2,759 
Benet. 2.25... 280 139} —50. 4) 1. 18) 2. 16) 15.9) 30.2} 330) 300) -—9.1) 4,451) 4,203 
| SPT see 94 48} —48.9) .88 .56) 2.5) 3.0 = 27| —67. 5) 235) 142 
New Hampshire___- 42 93/+121.4) .55! .37) 13.9! 6.6 23 34) +47. 8) 582) 616 
New Jersey_____-_--- 190} 187; —1.6) 2. 67| 2.56) 27.8) 32.4 508| 478} —5.9 5, 286) 6, 053 
New Mexico.____-__- 34 19} —44.1) .26) .53) 16.6) 30.9 9 10} +11. 1 566 S&S 
New York__--_.-_-- 721 501; —30. 5) 1.44) 2.04) 53.7) 78.6) 1,035) 1,023) —1. 2) 38, 742) 39, 346 
ES eae 498 476} —4.4) 1.62) 1.01) 24.6) 22.8 809 481; —40. 5) 12, 235) 10, 862 
Oklahoma. .----_---__- 212; +1204) -—3.8) .38) .29) 64 6.3 81 59} —27.2; 1,358) 1, 287 
Pennsylvania_......| 2479} 2997|+-107. 9)'4. 32) 1. 73/159. 1; 25.5) 2,070) 1,727) —16. 6} 28, 291) 25, 360 
RS a nn coonan 36 7| —80.6) .36; 2.00) 23. 8116.3 13 14, +7.7 856 R14 
West Virginia--_-___- 96 29} —69.8| .38) .72) 8.7) 29.3 36 21; —41.7 831 R51 
Wisconsin -_-----..-- 263} 197; —25.1) .75) .90) 10.0) 11.2) 198) 177; —10.6 2, 631) 2, 212 














1 Revised figures 


2 Estimated; no separate figures for nonrelief placements submitted. 
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Table 10.—Placements Made by Offices of National Reemployment Service, 
November and December 1934 
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Placements tions per place- aa 
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' Revised figures. 
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Table 11.—Registrations With Offices of National Reemployment Sery; 


November and December 1934 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW——-MARCH 1935 








State 


All Bhates.. . ..---i-<- 
RSE 
MR. cocwpico<quad 
eS ee 
California. . -----.--- 
Cereee. . ..--.4.5-- 


Mississippi - - -- --- --- 
Missouri-.--.-------- 


Nevada. .--_--------- 


OS EE 


Oregon- --..- senocecene 
Pennsylvania--.---..-- 


Rhode Island-------- 
South Carolina. ----- 
South Dakota- -.---- 


West Virginia-- ----- 
Wisconsin. --_---..---- 


ee 









































New applications Total applications ! Active file 
Novem-}| Decem- a. Novem- | Decem- R.. Novem- | Decem 
ber ber change ber ber change ber ber 
159, 950 | 131,173 |—18.0 | 2? 546,955 | 488, 730 |—10.6 |? 4, 426, 621 | 4, 405, 647 
9,363 | 5,901 |—37.0| 29,905 | 15,409 |—48.5| 110,860| 100, 194 
729 1,008 |+-38.3 2, 084 2, 245 | +7.7 15, 646 16, 118 
11, 064 8,482 |—23.3 | 39, 598 28, 241 |—28.7 91, 506 112, 453 
3,439 | 4,141 |4+20.4 | 12,122 14, 440 |} +19. 1 53, 534 55, 759 
1, 757 1, 446 |—17.7 6, 083 7,077 |+-16.3 25, 065 24, 47] 
1, 423 824 |—42.1 | 2,533} 1,731 |/-31.7| 22220| 23,071 
861 530 |—38.4 1, 931 1,816 | —6.0 12, 883 12, 574 
5, 024 4,010 |—20.2 12, 619 9,559 |—24.2 92, 118 86, 446 
7, 312 5, 300 |—27.5 20, 577 11,485 |—44, 2 210, 854 215, 500 
1, 398 965 |—31.0 5, 110 4, 502 |—11.9 27, 855 28, 418 
3, 739 3,440 | —8.0 16, 735 19,915 |+19.0 114, O89 111, 866 
1, 420 1,528 | +7.6 5, 368 6,911 |4+28.7 99, 289 93, 869 
1, 104 1, 104 0.0 7,418 8, 234 |+11.0 40, 677 40, 851 
2, 872 1, 560 |—45.7 13, 807 9,947 |—28.0 109, 674 109, 904 
2, 608 1,824 |—30.1 7, 603 6,440 |—15.3 220, 879 214, 312 
2, 167 1, 282 |—40.8 9, 831 6,910 |—29.7 17, 320 18, 201 
3, 530 4,980 |+41. 1 10, 321 12, 250 |+-18.7 76, 372 77, 967 
2, 883 2,507 |—13.0 7, 226 6, 680 | —7.6 150, 649 150, 372 
1, 681 1, 133 |—32. 6 7, 179 4,826 |—32.8 80, 634 80, 710 
3, 439 2, 803 |—18. 5 21, 677 17,959 |—17.2 58, 676 56, 104 
2, 122 1,496 |—29.5 11, 584 8,914 |—23.0 60, 218 68, 615 
6, 266 3, 760 |—40.0 16, 267 11, 620 |—28. 6 184, 375 175, 132 
1, 127 847 |—24.8 6, 571 4,748 |—27.7 41, 969 38, 641 
2, 927 1,683 |-—-42.5 11,230 | 10,226 | —8.9 54, 391 47, 197 
223 137 |—38.6 856 680 |— 20.6 2, 511 2, 520 | 
843 436 |\—48.3 3, 270 2, 567 |—-21.5 10, 612 11, 219 
4, 305 4,124 | —4.2 12, 252 11,003 |—10. 2 38, 901 47, 228 
1,114 1,020 | —8.4 6, 187 4,902 |—20.8 31, 745 28,771 | 
8, 951 5,917 |—33.9 | ? 15,540 14, 508 | —6.6 | ? 265, 021 257, 185 
5, 894 3,879 |—34.2 16, 68°. 11, 633 |—30.3 $1, 129 77, 677 
1, 523 775 |—49. 1 8, 392 5, 882 |—29.9 27, 837 25, 445 
, 394 5,083 | —6.7 17, 261 15, 764 | —8.7 117, 723 125, 663 
3, 042 6, 486 |+-113.2 14, 409 18, 743 |+30.1 239, 388 247, 616 
1,817 1, 837 | +1.1 6, 168 4,444 |—28.0 86, 251 87, 095 | 
12, 942 12,493 | —3.5 28,419 | 39,880 |+40.3 466, 775 470, 648 
1, 345 970 |—27.9 2, 085 1,871 |—10.3 51, 335 48, 308 | 
3, 417 1,886 |—44.8 9, 950 6, 135 |—38.3 138, 355 134, 677 
1, 548 1, 165 |—24.7 5, 834 4,412 |—24.4 93, 222 93, 384 | 
2, 198 1,813 |—17.5 13, 378 12,106 | —9.5 184, 633 179, 060 
9, 989 9,549 | —4.4 38, 843 40, 244 | +3.6 183, 540 164, 941 
1, 297 829 |—36. 1 10, 708 17, 601 |+-64.4 23, $31 34, 178 
858 532 |—38. 0 1, 862 |—18.5 14, 514 12, 288 | 
2, 736 2, 365 |—13.6 12, 919 11,404 |—11.7 73, 770 76, 162 
3, 395 2, 257 |—33. 5 10, 289 9,329 | —9.3 | 2 159,045 159, 716 
1, 468 931 |—36. 6 7, 684 6, 630 |—13.7 70, 542 67, 806 | 
1, 789 1,329 |—25.7 9, 573 8,109 |—15.3 47, 328 45, 426 | 
748 638 |—14.7 3, 525 3,155 |—10.5 10, 633 12, 115 
2, 859 2, 218 |—22. 4 5, 061 3, 781 |—25.3 36, 137 37, 684 








1 Includes new applications, reregistrations, and renewals. 


2 Revised figures. 
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Table 12.—Veteran Activities of Offices of National Reemployment Service, 
November and December 1934 








Veteran | Veteran 
new ap- | active 
Veteran placements | plications | file per are ap Veteran active file 
Per. per place-| place- ; 
ent of s : ment ment 
hange State 





No-| De- | No- | De- De- | Per- No- 
vem-|cem-|vem-|cem- cem- jcent of} vem- 
ber | ber ber ber jchange| ber 


All States - - - - - --- - 1) 0,42) 0. 44 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary of Employment Reports For January 1935 
Comparison of January 1935 with December and January 1934 


HE four tables presented below summarize the reported dat, 
regarding trend of employment in January 1935. Employmen 
and pay-roll indexes, per capita weekly earnings, average hours worked 
per week, and average hourly earnings, as well as percentage change 
from December and January 1934, are shown for manufacturing and 
for the nonmanufacturing groups insofar as the information is ayajl- 


able. 
The principal changes shown in these tables are briefly as follows: 


Factory employment and pay rolls increased 0.9 percent and 14 
percent, respectively, from December to January. These increases 
are significant as employment has declined in January in 12 of the 


preceding 15 years for which data are available, while pay rolls haye 
declined in January of each year except one (1920). 

Thirty-eight of the ninety manufacturing industries surveyed re- 
ported gains in employment over the month interval, and a like num- 
ber reported increased pay rolls. 

Among the industries of major importance in which gains were re- 
ported in January were automobiles; blast furnaces, steel works, and 
rolling mills; foundries and machine shops; machine tools; men’s 
clothing; women’s clothing; boots and shoes; silk and rayon goods: 
and woolen and worsted goods. 

The durable-goods group of industries showed gains of 2.8 percent 
in employment and 4.2 percent in pay rolls. The nondurable-goods 
group showed decreases of 0.4 percent in employment and 0.6 percent 
in pay rolls. The January indexes of employment and pay rolls for 
the former group were 66.1 and 52.5, respectively. The employment 
index for the nondurable-goods group was 92.3 and the pay-roll index 
was 79.0. 

In nonmanufacturing 9 of the 18 industries covered showed increases 
in employment, and 11 showed gains in pay rolls. 

Comparing January with December, there was an estimated 
decrease in employment of 376,000 workers in the reporting groups, 
other than class 1 steam railroads, shown in table 1. The estimated 
decrease in weekly pay rolls in these groups was $4,000,000. Con- 
paring January 1935 with January 1934 there was an estimated gain 
in the number of workers of 601,000 and in weekly pay rolls of 
$26,400,000. 

There was a decrease of 5.9 percent in the number of employees 
in the various services of the United States Government, and : 
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decrease of 5.0 percent in the amount of pay rolls, comparing January 
with December. This falling off in employment was caused by 
decreases in the number of workers on construction projects. 

There were increases in the executive, legislative, and military 
services of the Federal Government. The number of people on relief 
work increased 5.6 percent and disbursements for pay rolls 5.7 
percent comparing these 2 months. 

Private employment.—Table 1 shows the January 1935 employment 
and pay-roll indexes and per capita weekly earnings for all manu- 
facturing industries combined, for various nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries and for class I steam railroads with percentage changes over the 
month and year, except in the few cases, referred to in footnotes, for 
which certain items cannot be computed. Table 2 shows for the 
same industries as in table 1, as far as data are available, average 
hours worked per week and average hourly earnings, together with 
percentage changes over the month and year intervals. 


Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in Various Industries in 
January 1935 (Preliminary Figures) 








Per capita weekly 
Employment Pay roll earnings 





Percentage Percentage vas 
Industry change from- change from- ~ v er- —— 
ae | | Janu- 
De- 
Janu- _ | Janu-| ary ‘ 
‘ber | ay ary | 1935 | Per | ary 
1934 | 1934 1934 | 1984 


De- 


Janu- 


1934 





(1985-25 (1983-25 | 
All manufacturing industries | =!) = 100) 


combined 78.7 , ‘ 64.1 4 |4+18.7 +0.5 |+10. 
Class I steam railroads ! 53.7 . ‘ (2) (2) (2) | () 


(1929 = 100) (1929 = 100) 
oy 62.9 2. ‘ 57. —21. ‘ +7.7 
Bituminous . ' 80. 0 ; y 6 + +4. 
Metalliferous mining -. -_---- ‘4 44.3 ¥ , 30. 2 +2. 6 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
mining et 36.9 > 5 20. —2.3 +.8 
Crude-petroleum producing --- 74.9 . ' 55. £ +4. |—2. 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph- --. 5 , ; 3. +7. 27. -. 
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' Preliminary—Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
1 Revis Coinplete series of ind Isewhere in this i 

. Complete es of indexes appear elsewhere in this issue. 
‘ Less than Me of 1 percent. 
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Table 2.—Hours and Earnings in January 1935 in Various Industries 


Figures) 
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Industry 





All manufacturing industries combined __. - 


Class I steam railroads _- 

Coal mining: 
Anthracite............_... 
Bituminous______________- 

Metalliferous mining- 


uarrying and nonmetallic mining... ______- 


rude-petroleum producing _- 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph _- 


Electric light and power and manufactured gas____ 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and 
Ea eee : 


Trade: 


Wholesale._._..._______. beweiass ibe dh Seeks ped id 


Bickel new 
General merchandising. 


Other than —_— merchandising. a 


Hotels. ___ 
Laundries 


Dyeing and cleaning. . TY RIS WP 


| ia let 


Building construction._........_.._.____- 











| 




















1 Percentage changes over year computed from indexes. 


2 No change. 





3 Cash payments only. The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 


‘ Not available. 


Public employment. 


(Preliminary 
Average hours worked | Average hourly 
per week earnings ~ 
Percentage Percentage 
Aver- change from !— Aver- change from | 
tS ae 2 age in 
Janu- Janu- 
ary |Decem-| Janu- ary |Decem-) Jan». 
1935 ber ary 1935 ber ary 
1934 1934 1934 1934 
Cents 
aii 35. 2 (2) +4.3 56. 4 +(). 4 Leo 
» | 33. 0 +8.2 | —19.3 82. 1 +.6 99 
st 12.8 +4. 5 —6.4 70. 7 —.3 x 
| 36.0} —1.1| -55| 60.6] 445 L198 
30.5 | +1.3 +.8 46.9 —.8 5 () 
34.6) —4.2) -—7.1| 79.8] 41.5| ik 
38.1 —.3 +2.6 74.7 +.1 Lf 8 
38.3) —.3}) +.3] 77.7| +.9) +54 
aad, —.2 +.8 | 61.5 | +.8 +9 0) 
40. 4 —.5| +1.9/] 64.3) +.3 ~1.0 
40.8 | —2.4 +.4) 522) 48.1 +27 
38. 6 —5.4 —1.8 47.6 | +14.1 +4 3 
42.5) —.7| +24] 55.1] 41.3) +20 
46.9 ate | —3.4 3 27.9 | —.4 +49 
39.9) +1.8|) 43.5 37.0; —.3 q 
40.1) +.5) 41.9) 43.5) 4.5, 41 
(4) (“) | (4) (4) 
mo | ® | ® | & | @ | 
(4) (4) (4) (4) (4) ‘ 
-| © (*) | | | (*) ' 
27.4 | +.1 83.7 +. 5 147 


—Employment created by the Federal Govern- 


ment is of two general classes: (1) Employment in the executive, 
judicial, legislative, or military service, and employment on various 
construction projects financed by the Federal Government; (2) em- 
ployment on relief work, where the work itself and the system of 
payment is of an emergency-relief character. 
Federal employment are shown separately in tables 3 and 4. 


These two types of 


Table 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Various Services of the United States 
Government, January 1935, and December 1934 (Preliminary Figures) 























Employment Per- Pay roll | 

Group - —| 

January | Decem- m. «| January | December | 

1935 | ber 1934 g 1935 1934 | 

| 

I, oka ign cocina oebaciew da tie 1, 271, 105 | 1,351,941) —6.0 |$139, 666, 274 ($147, 054, 889 | 
Executive service _--.............-.-----.-- 674,997 | 672,273 | +0.4 | 97,614,242 | 100, 736, 351 

|S OT Oa eee 2 ae OS be 1, 830 1,861 | —1.7 462, 895 446, 
DR dc tiévancyiiiaebeceas 4, 722 4,648 | +1.6 1, 077, 401 1, 057, 996 
of | Ei IS ER SELES per ey Perea 261,254 | 259,968 | +.5 | 20,362,067 | 20, 125,003 
Construction pro financed by P.W.A-_| 304,338 | 382,594 |—20.5 | 18,425,762 | 22,491, 692 
Construction financed by R. F. C. 11, 180 14, 321 |—21.9 1, 054, 708 1, 337, 719 
Construction projects financed by direct 

governmental appropriations. -_-......_- 12, 784 16, 276 |—21.5 669, 199 859, 998 
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Table 4.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Relief Work of Various Federal 
Agencies, January 1935 and December 1934 (Preliminary Figures) 








Empl n 
mployment oN Payroll Per- 


cent- | cent- 


January | Decem- January | December | ,2%° 
1935 | ber 1934 |Change) “ “i935 1934  |Change 

















Total service sibs _..|2, 871, 440 | 2,649, 361) +8. 4 | $88, 448, 425 | $77, 337, 148 | +14.4 


Emergency Work Program 2, 472, 751 |! 2, 299, 333 : 71, 687, 596 | ' 61,922,514 | +15.8 
gmergency Conservation Work...........| 398, 689 350, 028 ma nis rgd 15, 414,634 | +8.7 























Coverage of Reports 


MonvTHLY reports on trend of employment and pay rolls are now 
available for the following groups: (1) 90 manufacturing industries; 
(2) 18 nonmanufacturing industries, including building construction ; 
(3) class I steam railroads; and (4) Federal services and agencies. 
The reports for the first two of these groups—manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, but in practically all cases the samples are sufficiently 
lage to be entirely representative. The figures on class I steam 
railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
include all employees. The data for the various Federal services and 
agencies also cover all employees on the pay rolls of such organizations. 

In total, these four main groups include a majority of the wage and 
salary workers in the United States. Unfortunately, however, no 
such complete information is available as yet for certain other large 
employment groups—notably, agricultural work, professional service, 
and domestic and personal service. 


Trend of Employment in December 1934: Revised 
Figures 


HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ- 

ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
month of December 1934. The tabular data are the same as those 
published in the Trend of Employment pamphlet for December except 
for certain minor revisions and corrections. 


Employment in Manufacturing Industries in December 1934 


| 


Factory employment increased 1.6 percent from November to 
December and pay rolls increased 6.2 percent. The employment 
increase is contrary to the movement shown in December in 12 of the 
15 preceding years. Declines in pay rolls have been shown in 8 of 
the 15 preceding years. Forty-two of the 90 manufacturing industries 
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surveyed reported gains in employment over the month interval an, 
62 industries reported increased pay rolls. 

The general indexes of factory employment and pay rolls {o 
December 1934 are 78.0 and 63.2, respectively. A comparison of 
these indexes with those of December 1933 shows increases over tho 
year interval of 4.8 percent in employment and 16 percent in pay rolls 
A similar comparison for the separate industries shows more employees 
in December 1934 in 63 industries and larger pay rolls in 76. 

The average of the 12 monthly employment indexes of 1934 for qjj 
manufacturing industries combined was 14.2 percent higher than the 
average for 1933, and 22.9 percent above the average for 1932. 4 
similar comparison for pay rolls shows that the 1934 average was 
27.6 percent higher than the 1933 average and 34.3 percent higher 
than the 1932 average. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from data supplied by representative establishments in 90 important 
manufacturing industries of the country. Reports were received iy 
December from 25,325 establishments employing 3,642,799 workers 
whose weekly earnings were $71,883,117 during the pay period ending 
nearest December 15. The employment reports received from these 
cooperating establishments cover more than 50 percent of the total 
wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country. 

Increased activity in automobile plants, due to production of new 
models, was reflected in gains in that industry from November to 
December of 32.5 percent in employment and 48.9 percent in pay 
rolls, while the resulting demand for automobile hardware was 1 
primary cause for the gains in the hardware industry of 11.1 percent 
in employment and 20 per cent in pay rolls. The gains of 25.7 per- 
cent in employment and 36.1 percent in pay rolls in the dyeing and 
finishing textiles industry were due primarily to the settlement of 
Jabor difficulties in this industry and more than offset the shar 
declines reported in the preceding month. 

Other important industries which showed gains in both employ- 
ment and pay rolls were: Blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills, 
foundries and machine shops, machine tools, woolen and worsted 
goods, cotton goods, silk and rayon goods, and boots and shoes. 

The gains in factory employment and pay rolls were in both the 
durable and nondurable goods groups of industries, although the 
increases were much more pronounced in the durable goods group, it 
which gains of 3.4 percent in employment and 9.3 percent in pay rolls 
were shown. Employment increased 0.3 percent in the nondurable 

goods group and pay rolls increased 3.8 percent. The index number 
of employment and pay rolls for the durable and nondurable goods 
groups are presented in table 4. 
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Per capita weekly earnings in all manufacturing industries com- 
bined rose 4.4 percent from November 1934 to December 1934 and 
10.4 percent from December 1933 to December 1934. Gains from 
November to December were shown in 71 of the 90 individual manu- 
facturing industries surveyed and ranged from 0.2 percent to 15.4 
percent. 

The per capita earnings shown in the following table must not be 
confused with full-time weekly rates of wages. They are per capita 
weekly earnings, computed by dividing the total amount of pay roll 
for the week by the total number of employees (part-time as well as 
full-time workers). 

Man-hour data supplied by identical establishments in November 
and December 1934 showed an increase over the month interval of 
3.5 percent in average hours worked per week for all manufacturing 
industries combined and an increase of 0.9 percent in average hourly 
earnings. Seventy of the industries covered showed increases in 
average hours worked and 53 reported increased hourly earnings. 
As all reporting establishments do not furnish man-hour information, 
the Bureau’s figures on average hours worked per week and average 
hourly earnings are necessarily computed from data furnished by a 
smaller number of establishments than are covered in the monthly sur- 
vey of manufacturing industries. Average hours worked per week and 
average hourly earnings are presented for only those manufacturing 
industries for which available information covers at least 20 percent 
of all the employees in the industry. 

In table 1 are shown indexes of employment and pay rolls in 
December 1934 for each of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed, 
for the 14 major groups and 2 subgroups into which these industries 
are classified, and for manufacturing as a whole, together with per- 
centage changes from November 1934 and December 1933. Per 
capita weekly earnings in December 1934, together with percentage 
changes from the previous month and from December of the previous 
year for each of the 90 manufacturing industries and for manufacturing 
as a whole are also presented in this table. Average hours worked 
per week in December 1934 and average hourly earnings, together 
with percentage changes from November 1934 and December 1933 
are likewise presented for manufacturing as a whole and for each 
industry for which man-hour data covering at least 20 percent of the 
total employees in the industry were received. 
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760 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW——MARCH 1935 


Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturin, 
Industries 


IN TABLE 2 are presented the estimated number of wage earners aq 
weekly pay rolls in all manufacturing industries combined and in th, 
14 major groups and 2 subgroups into which these manufacturing 
industries have been classified, for the years 1919 to 1934, inclusive, 
and for the 12 months of 1934. These estimates have been com. 
puted by multiplying the weighting factors of the several groups of 
industries (number employed or weekly pay roll in the index hag. 
period 1923-25) by the Bureau’s index numbers of employment o; 
pay rolls (which have been adjusted to conform with cefsus trends 
over the period 1919-31) and dividing by 100. Data are not available 
for all groups over the entire period shown. The totals for all map. 
ufacturing industries combined, however, have been adjusted to 
include all groups. The estimated total employment and weekly 
pay rolls for all manufacturing industries combined do not include 
the manufactured-gas industry (which is included in the Bureau's 
electric light and power and manufactured-gas industry) or the 
motion-picture industry. 


Table 


1919 av 
1920- 
1921_-- 
1922. - - 
1923. - - 
1924. . 
1925-- - 
1926 
1927- 
1928. -- 
1929_-- 
1930 
1931 
1932. - - 
1933. 
1934: 


i Get Geet ed ee, et eet Gt | 
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1919 a’ 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927__ 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932_ 
1933 
1934: | 
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Table 2.-—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Weekly Wages in all Manu- 
facturing Industries Combined and in Industry Groups 








Machinery. 
Iron and ; ‘ 
' . not includ-| Transpor- | Railroad 
Year and month r pwr ny a ing trans- | tation repair 
products portation | equipment shops 
equipment 


Nonferrous 

metals and 

their prod- 
ucts 





Employment 





1919 average 
1920. 
1921... 
1922. .----- 
1923. - - - - 
1924. . 
1925. - - -- 
1926 . 
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1, 026, 800 
1, 131, 700 
680, 700 
717, 400 
928, 600 
835, 400 
870, 500 
946, 700 
897, 800 
922, 500 
1, 105, 700 
918, 700 
687, 000 
494, 600 
517, 100 
614, 700 
640, 100 
674, 400 
705, 100 


713, 900 

709,500 | 538, 700 
693,700 | 498, 100 
692,800 | 471, 700 
684,900 | 418, 100 | 
684,000 | 361, 800 | 
684,000 | 350, 500 | 
689,300 | 441, 800 
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Weekly pay rolls 
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Table 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Weekly Wages in all Many. 
facturing Industries Combined and in Industry Groups—Continued 








Textiles and their products 









































Stone 
Lumber . 
Year and month and allied clay, and a4 
products earing 
products Fabrics apparel Group 
Employment 
| ER a ee 863, 800 302, 7 1, 052, 600 507, 800 1, 609, 400 
ER a A ee ee 821, 200 314, 500 1, 045, 300 519, 400 1, 612, 400 
Ss Se a eee 703, 000 253, 000 994, 300 473, 900 1, 509, 400 | 
SR 5 wakes Sans hie ce ob 894, 300 299, 600 1, 054, 900 487, 800 1, 585, 500 | 
ET 6. 5 in od Ss aeGE Sain dn aes 932, 100 351, 400 1, 164, 400 499, 300 1, 714, 300 
EE ee ee 901, 300 346, 400 1, 041, 900 455, 800 1, 546, 500 
St 0 ccecdssiiicbulcu anaes 921, 600 352, 700 1, 109, 500 466, 500 1, 627, 400 
RSE: Ye Oe 922, 300 363, 500 1, 095, 700 472, 800 1, 628, 000 
 _ eae Pe eee 864, 100 349, 800 1, 119, 200 501, 400 1, 694, 400 
SRE er 848, 100 334, 900 1, 062, 400 513, 100 1, 651, 300 | 
SES Fe a 876, 500 328, 500 1, 095, 900 536, 700 1, 706, 900 
| SSS ee 699, 400 280, 800 950, 400 497, 700 1, 513, 000 | 
NSE Ss. See. 516, 900 222, 800 886, 700 472, 000 1, 421, 000 | 
RRR SSS eS eT Sst 377, 800 156, 000 794, 100 401, 800 1, 250, 300 
ERA PARE 406, 100 157, 500 952, 600 418,100 | 1, 432, 700 | 
1034 January............... 418, 800 165, 700 988, 400 385, 900 1, 437, 100 | 
ee. A 432, 600 174, 400 1, 065, 800 442, 800 1, 577, 300 
SS 445, 400 182, 500 1, 087, 900 471, 300 1, 629, 400 
"Ge Lag SE Se 453, 700 193, 700 1, 070, 200 474, 100 1, 614, 700 
OS ee 468, 400 202, 100 1, 049, 200 449, 000 1, 565, 900 
TE fe eee 459, 200 200, 000 993, 900 423, 400 1, 481, 100 
 SESES TEST Ee age 448, 200 189, 900 961, 900 378, 300 1, 399, 700 | 
Paes. isd... -- 2... 450, 000 186, 000 946, 400 427, 200 1, 437, 100 | 
September __ -_-.-..--- 452, 800 185, 300 685, 500 452,800 | 1,191, 100 | 
jl” ees 454, 600 181, 800 991, 700 447, 600 1, 503, 900 
November... .__...--- 446, 300 182, 900 991, 700 424, 800 1, 481, 100 
December ____-__....-- 439, 000 175, 500 1, 039, 300 407, 700 1, 512, 100 
Weekly pay rolls 
Be OT. ain dibs neem ccecan $16, 549, 000 | $6, 397,000 |$17, 494, 000 |$10, 121, 000 |$28, 440, 000 
BGR not pn decdibbeniiedsnanl 20, 358,000 | 8, 239,000 | 21,005,000 | 12, 124,000 | 34, 115, 000 
a Re Pree 13, 161,000 | 5,907,000 | 17, 235,000 | 10, 266,000 | 28, 284, 000 
A, atl. aa 0 bras cbenllasharit dabannsaeseiline 15, 234,000 | 6,442,000 | 17, 747,000 | 10, 438,000 | 28, 962, 000 
RS Fea ee eee 18, 526,000 | 8, 726,000 | 21, 590,000 | 10,919,000 | 33, 511, 000 
RES PF ee Saree 18, 228,000 | 8, 926,000 | 19,014,000 | 9,804,000 | 29, 712,000 
SN Ad, is de nin oh A dicied sh dition tania 18, 824,000 | 8, 985,000 | 20, 497,000 | 10, 284,000 | 31, 795, 000 
CR EVES Cee os Fe 18, 997,000 | 9, 257,000 | 20, 241,000 | 10, 297,000 | 31, 731, 000 
ORR PPO eee 17,916,000 | 8,929,000 | 21, 135,000 | 11, 123,000 | 33,817, 000 
DLA, «4 < 0 mail bhutan thin ao inaek 17, 454,000 | 8, 541,000 | 19, 510,000 | 11,114,000 | 32, 199, 000 
a ae ee 18, 062,000 | 8, 323,000 | 20, 251,000 | 11, 476,000 | 33,321, 000 
Bate nnnandbicslade didinha be 13, 464,000 | 6,828,000 | 16,167,000 | 9,680,000 | 27, 115, 000 
RS eae ae 8, 641,000 | 4, 786,000 | 14,308,000 | 8, 338,000 | 23, 799, 000 
era ees & 4, 656,000 | 2,588,000 | 10,367,000 | 5,733,000 | 16, 947,000 
aa ae 4,900,000 | 2,455,000 | 12,664,000 | 5,757,000 | 19, 394, 000 
1934: January. ...--.-.--.---- 5,075,000 | 2,655,000 | 13,647,000 | 5,850,000 | 20, 526, 000 
February.......--.-.-. 5, 650,000 | 2,956,000 | 15,948,000 | 7,473,000 | 24, 676,000 
Te Sees 5,909,000 | 3,081,000 | 16,457,000 | 8,414,000 | 26, 164,000 
MIE, id taille disotatithla 6, 168,000 | 3,445,000 | 16,152,000 | 7,866,000 | 25, 277,000 
Pe aac 6, 409,000 | 3,507,000 | 15, 256,000 | 7,039,000 | 23, 472, 000 
Ds Sh tcei ed. ayia 6, 279,000 | 3,445,000 | 13,626,000 | 6,377,000 | 21, 033, 000 
RET PRA Hee are 5, 853,000 | 3, 205,000 | 13,117,000 | 5,716,000 | 19, 798, 000 
aay eet ene pene a 6, 205,000 | 3,098,000 | 13,178,000 | 7,297,000 | 21, 571,000 
September - - -.----.--- 6, 279,000 | 3,081,000 | 10,001,000 | 7,328,000 | 18, 214,000 
eae ee 6, 520,000 | 3,152,000 | 14,889,000 | 7,587,000 | 23, 662, 000 
November...........-- 6, 224,000 | 3,161,000 | 14,767,000 | 6,625,000 | 22, 522, 000 
December-._----------- 6, 168,000 | 3,054,000 | 16,335,000 | 6,336,000 | 23, 852, 000 
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Leather 
and its 
manu- 
f iCTUres 
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49, BO) 
318, 600 
280, 100 
3} 4. 600) 
311,70 
314, 
312,70 
516, 000 
309, 4 
3] s, 600 
295, 10) 
272, 8) 
258, 500 
269, 40) 
268, v1 
292, 100 
299, 900 
208, 600 
295, 700 
253, 700 
Zs, 2) 
294, 700 
277, 0 
269, 800 
264, 0 
274, 300 


~ 


, 978, 00 

37, 000 
, 040, 00 
6, 711,00 
7, 472,00 
}, 654, 00 
), 831,00 
), 909, 000 
, 009, 00 
), 696, 000 
, 915, 00 
5, 748, 000 
5, 035, 000 
, 060, 000 
394, 000 
716, 00 
5, 708, 000 
5, 896, 000 
, 736, 000 
, 512,00 
5, 093, 000 
393, 000 
498, 000 
834, 000 
492, 000 
261, OW 
827, 0 
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Table 


1919 ave 
1920 - 
1921 - - 
1922 
1923 
1924 - 
1925 - 
1926. - 
1927 - - 
1928 - - 
1929. 
1930 
1931. - 
1932. . - 
1933. - 
1934: 
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Table 2,—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Weekly Wages in all Manu- 
facturing Industries Combined and in Industry Groups—Continued 





——— 





Foods and Tobacco Chemicals 
Year and month kindred manuface | Paperand | nd allied Rubber 


products tures printing products products 


137, 00 
040, 000 
711,00 
472,000 
654, 00 
831,000 
909, 000 
009, 000 
696, 000 
915, 00 
748, 00 
035, 000 
060, 000 
394, 00 
716, 00 
708, 000 
846), O00 
736, 000 
512,00 
(193, 000 
393, 000 
$98, 000 
834, 000 
492, 000 
261, OW 
827, 000 





1919 average 
1920 

1931. - -- 

1922 

1923 

1924 - 

1925 - 

1926. . 


Employment 








510, 100 
549, 100 
467, 100 
489, 400 
527, 400 
529, 200 
537, 100 
553, 600 
553, 500 
558, 300 
591, 500 
574, 100 
511, 800 
451, 700 
458, 400 
490, 700 
494, 500 
497, 600 
505, 100 
509, 300 
503, 000 
496, 000 
498, 200 
506, 100 
512, 000 
514, 100 
517, 800 














Weekly pay rolls 
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' Comparable data not available. 








764 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW—MARCH 1935 


Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries ) 


GENERAL index numbers of factory employment and pay rolk 
by months, from January 1919 to December 1934, inclusive, togetho; 
with average indexes for each of these years, based on the 3-yeq 
average, 1923-25 as 100, are shown in table 3. A chart of theg 
indexes also follows. 


Table 3.—General Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 
Industries—January 1919 to December 1934 


|3-year average, 1923-25=100] . 































































































Employment 
Month 

1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922} 1923 | 1924) 1925) 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933) 1gqy 

January --_--- 105. 3} 114. 9] 81. 0} 82. 5} 100. 7/100. 2) 96.3} 100. 5} 98. 2) 95. 0)100. 8| 97. 3] 79. 6) 68.7) 60.2 73 
February --_-.-} 102.0} 113. 7| 82. 6) 84.6} 102. 5)101. 5) 98.1) 101. 5} 99. 7} 96. 5}102. 9} 97. 4) 80.3) 69.5) 61.1) 77 
March... .--- 102. 4} 116. 0} 83. 2) 85. 9} 104. 6/101. 7) 98.8] 102, 1/100. 2) 97. 6/104. 1) 96.9) 80.7! 68.4) 5x8) ye 
Se 102. 5} 114. 5) 82. 1) 85. 8} 105. 0] 99.9) 98.7) 101. 4) 99. 6] 97. 1/105. 3) 96. 3) 80.7) 66.1) 59.9) x24 
ay.......-.| 103.1} 112.0} 81. 9) 87.9] 105.3) 96.8) 98.1] 100.4) 99.1) 97. 0/105. 3) 94.8) 80. 1) 63.4) 62.6 825 

_ ES: 104. 3} 111. 1) 81. 0} 89.8) 106. 0] 93. 8} 98.0} 100.3) 99. 1) 97. 8/105. 6] 92.9) 78.4) 61. 2) 66.9) 81) 
(| a 106. 9} 108. 5| 79. 8} 88. 2} 104. 9) 91.0] 97.8} 99.4) 98.1) 97. 7/106. 1) 89.5) 77.0) 58.9) 71.5) 787 
August____--- 109. 7} 108. 8} 81. 2} 91.4} 105, 2} 92. 1) 99. 5) 101. 4} 99. 3)100. 1/107. 9} 88.8) 77.1) 60.1) 76.4) 74; 
September ---_} 111.7} 107. 5| 83.4) 94.5) 105. 7) 94. 4/101. 5) 103. 4/100. 5)102. 2)109. 0} 89. 6} 77. 4) 63.3) 80.0) 75.3 
October -_-__._- 111.3} 103. 7| 84.1) 97.0} 104. 5) 95. 3/102. 2) 103.2) 99. 6)102. 6/107. 7| 87. 7| 74.4) 64.4) 79.6 784 
November. ..| 112.6) 97. 4| 84. 2) 99.0} 103.2) 94. 8/101. 8} 101. 4) 97. 4)101. 7/103. 6} 84. 6} 71.8} 63.4) 76.2 765 
December....| 114.4} 89. 7} 83. 3/100. 5} 101. 4) 96. 1/101. 5) 100. 0} 96. 1/101. 2) 99. 8} 82.3) 71.0) 62.1) 74.4 7K) 
Average. ____ 107, 2| 108, 2) 82.3) 90.6) 104.1) 96,5) 99. 4| 101, 2) 98.9) 98. 9/104. 8) 91.5) 77.4) 64.1) 69.0) 243 

Pay rolls 

January ------ 95. 3) 117. 2) 82.8) 69.6) 94.6) 98.8) 95.4) 100. 9) 98.4) 96. 0/102. 3) 95.9) 70.0) 53.5) 39.5) MI 
February....| 89. 6] 115. 5| 81.3] 72.4 7. 91104. 1100. 8} 105. 0/104. 4/101. 2)109. 3) 98. 8] 74.3) 54.6) 40.2) 60. 
March. ._-_.-- 90. 0} 123. 7] 81.7) 74.9} 102. 5104. 1/102. 4) 106. 5}105. 7|102. 5/111. 6) 98. 8) 75.6) 53.1) 37.1) 44 
TE 89. 2) 120. 9} 79. 0} 73. 8} 103. 8|101. 8|100. 0} 104. 4/104. 5/100. 5/112. 6) 97. 7) 74.4) 49. 5) 38.8) 67.5 
ee: 990A} 122. 4| 77.3) 77. 2) 107.3) 97. 5/100. 7| 103. 1/104. 0101. 3/112. 9} 95. 4) 73. 4) 46.8) 42.7) 67.1 
TT * 92. 0} 124. 2} 75. 4) 80. 5) 107. 5) 92.4) 98. 7} 103. 3/102. 4/101. 7}/111. 2} 92.3) 69. 7] 43.4) 47.2) 649 
/ So 94.8} 119. 3} 71. 7| 78. 5} 103.3) 85.7] 96.8) 99.0} 98. 5) 99. 0/107. 2) 84. 3) 66.2) 39.8) 50.5) 60.5 
August-.__- 99. 9} 121. 6} 73. 9} 83.0} 103. 8} 89. 3) 99.3) 103. 4/101. 91103. 3/112. 0} 83. 3} 65. 9} 40. 6) 56.8) 62.2 
September 104. 7| 119. 8} 73. 4) 87.0) 104. 3) 92. 5) 98.8) 104. 4/101. 4/104. 7/112. 9} 84. 1) 63. 4) 42.9) 59.1) 5&0 
October... _- 102. 2} 115. 8| 72. 6} 89. 5} 106. 6) 95. 1/104. 6) 107. 6)102. 1/108. 2)112. 4) 82. 2) 61.3) 44.7) 59. 4! 61.0 
November. .| 106.7} 107.0} 71.7} 93.4] 104. 5) 93. 7/104. 6] 104. 1) 98. 5{105. 0/104. 1) 76.8} 58.1] 42.9) 55.5) 50.5 
December... _| 114. 98. 0} 73.3) 95.7) 102. 9 97. 6|105. 2} 103. 5} 99. 51105. 6/100. 7| 75. 2) 57. 6) 41. 5) 54.5) 63.2 
Average._.| 97.4) 117.1) 76, 2| 81.3) 103, 3) 96, 1/100. 6) 103, 8|101, 8)102, 4|109, 1) 88,7) 67.5) 46.1) 48.5 613 
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766 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW—MARCH 1935 
Durable and Nondurable Groups 1923 to 1934 


In table 4 are presented employment and pay-roll indexes for th, 
durable and nondurable groups by months, January 1923 to December 
1934. The indexes are based on the nae average, 1923-25, as 19 





Durable and Nond urable 
Groups, January 1923 to December 1934 


[3-year average, 1923-25= 100] 
Durable group ! 


























Employment 

Month —.- 

1923 | 1024 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 19 1934 
January-.---.-- 99.2; 100.6); 95.3) 100.9; 95.6) 89.8] 90.1) 938.1) 71.9] 57.3) 45.4 9.8 
February - - --- 101.5 | 102.0) 97.0) 102.3) 97.3} 91.8) 101.7] 903.3) 721] 57.8) 458 as 
March. .-_-...- 104.0 | 103.1 | 98.3 | 103.3 | 98.2) 93.7) 103.5) 93.1) 722] 565/ 43.9 @7) 
Bue... ...5.200 105.6 | 102.7 | 99.3 | 103.5) 981] 9471] 105.3) 928) 722] 546] 44.4 70. 

ae. 106.6 | 98.8) 991) 1028) 98.0) 96.1) 106.5) 918] 71.4] 529) 470) 7 
EE 107.7 | 94.7} 98.4] 1023) 97.1] 96.6), 1064] 891) 69.5] 509) 507) TH. 
, Re : 106.6} 91.1) 97.3] 101.1) 94.9) 95.8] 1063) 84.7) G68] 48.5) 55.3) ory 

August........- 106.4] 91.0] 982] 1021] 95.3] 98.1] 107.3] 82.2] 65.3] 46.9] 60. 6 
September - - _-- 106.0] 91.8) 99.7) 1027) 94.9] 99.4] 106.8] 81.0] 645] 47.3) 63.4 Ay 
October. ---.-.-.- 105.4 | 93.4] 101.4] 102.2] 94.3] 99.8] 105.0] 79.6] 61.8] 47.7] 63.2. «2% 
November. _ - -- 104.3) 93.1 | 101.8 | 100.3; 92.1) 99.341003] 77.1] 603) 48.1) 61.2. fa. 
December.....-| 102.0} 94.7) 101.9) 98.3; 90.9] 988) 95.8] 74.9] 50.7] 47.3) 60.7 643 
Average..| 104.6 | 96.4] 99.0) 101.8] 95.6) 96.2] 103.7] 86.1] 67.3] 51.3] 53.4 65,8 

Pay rolls 

January -.....--- 91.6) 97.9| 92.5] 99.0] 93.3] 89.51 100.0) 90.1) 508) 41.3) 27.6 41.¢ 
february ---_-- 95.8 | 105.5 | 99.7 | 105.2] 101.1 | 96.8) 109.0] 94.6] 64.41 420) 27.7) 479 
March. .......- 101.4 | 106.6 | 101.7 | 107.3 | 103.4] 99.5] 1120] 95.1] 65.7] 40.4) 25.3) 528 
pS 104.6 | 105.7 | 100.8 | 106.5 | 103.2} 90.81) 114.7] 95.3) 65.1] 38.0) 26.6) 574 
ee -< 109.1 | 100.3 | 101.9 | 105.2 | 103.2 | 101.8) 115.8] 93.3 | 641] 37.0] 30.5 5.6 
RS BS 110.0; 93.0) 99.2] 1049] 99.8 | 101.2] 1129] 80.1] 50.4] 33.3) 347 6. 
EE 2 ot 104.5 | 84.0] 95.4; 99.1] 93.9] 97.1] 107.1] 781] 543] 20.8] 38.0 19.9 
August... ....- 106.0 | 87.3) 97.5} 1038.7] 97.5] 1020) 1126] 75.6] 529] 22] 43.9 0.0 

September -_-- 105.2} 89.0} 97.1 | 103.1 | 95.1) 1023) 1211.7) 747] 49.6) 27.9) 44.7 { 
ctober._...... 108.9 | 93.0 | 104.6 | 107.0} 96.8 | 107.0] 111.1] 73.7] 48.5] 28] 45.4 46.4 
November- - - -- 107.4 | 91.8 | 105.3 | 103.2 | 93.3 | 104.2] 101.7] 68.4] 46.4] 30.0] 42.5 46, | 
December......| 104.0 | 95.9 | 105.7 | 100.9] 94.1 | 1083.9] 96.7] 66.4/ 45.8] 29.4 2.3) 504 
Average..| 104.0} 95.8 | 100.1 | 108.8] 97.9 | 100.4} 108.8) 82.9) 56.3) 33.9) 35.5 0.3 






































1 Includes the following groups of menufacturing industries: Iron and steel; machinery; transportatior 
———— railroad repair shops; nonferrous metals; lumber and allied products; and stone, ey , and 
ucts. 
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Table 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in the Durable and Nondurable 
Groups, January 1923 to December 1934—Continued 


Nondurable group 








Employment 





é 
S 


1929 








102. 
104. 
104. 
105. 
104. 
104. 
105. 
108. 
111. 
110. 
107. 
104. 0 


106. 1 


January -------- 
February - - -- 
March. ..------ 
April...-------- 
May- - 
June. ---------- 
jay..-- 
August....-+--+4 
Septem her - - - - - 
October 
November... - - - 
December 


SER 


FSSRSESSS 
Oo wwme Orn 


tt et et et ed et et et 
= 


BRERESS 


— 
WON CKMONK SF WSO 


8 
SSSSESSESSSE 


“aA oawma& OW*! 


3 





o sows COOf20,- 2D 





¢| sseseeses3: 
ml eco NS i 


— oe ee 
3| == 
a i oor 


8 
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A verage-- 



































Pay rolis 





103. 5 
104. 9 
105. 5 
101.8 
100. 4 
101.3 

98. 9 


January ....---. 
February 


104. 1 
106. 8 
106. 4 
101.5 
100. 8 
102. 5 56. 
101. 6 52. 
103. 0 104.9 d .¢ 56. 
105. 9 107.6 ; 61. 
108. 5 . 109. 8 . . 63. 
105. 3 . 106. 1 ; 2. 59. 2 
106.8 | 106.3 | 107.8 5. 4 4 56.9 


69. 
70. 
69. 
64. 
59. 
56 


BRS 


FLSRRSSRR: 


SSSRSESERS 


April....---- 
May. 

June. 

July 
August....... 
September. - 
October... --- 
November. . - 
December 


mw wor bo 


ahwmewe sos) 
Snmwanwnvwonws!- 


—— 
NNONONNO SHO 


8 
——WAWO- Shen 


= 
o 








101.3 | 108.8 | 106.7 | 105.0 ‘ \ 7 | 61.6 


| CO-nerovosar-ToOnwe® 


=| 8s 


Average. 






































? Includes remaining groups of manufacturing industries not shown under footnote 1. 


Major Industry Groups and Subgroups, 1919 to 1934 


In table 5 are presented general indexes of factory employment 
and pay rolls by yearly averages, 1919 to 1934, and by months, 
January to December 1934. Indexes for the same periods are also 
presented for each of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed and 
for the 14 major groups and 2 subgroups into which they are classified. 
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Table 5. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industrig 
[3-year average, 1923-25= 100] 


able 











Iron and steel and their products, not including machj 


—= 
nery 





Blast furnaces, 








General index Bolts, nuts, 
Group index = — washers, and 
Month and year mills 8 rivets 
Em- Em- Em- Em- 
Pay Pay Pay : Pay 
ploy- ploy- ploy- ploy- 
ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls 
1919 average......... 107, 2 97.4 99.9 97.1 (1) (1) (1) (4) 
1920 average.......-- 108.2 | 117.1 | 107.8) 123.8 (1) (1) (1) (‘) 
1921 average_........ 82.3 76, 2 66. 6 57.0 (1) (1) (‘) (1) 
1922 average_......_. 90. 6 81.3 84,1 70, 6 (1) (1) (‘) (‘) 
1923 average_......_- 104.1 | 103.3 | 103.9 | 103.2) 104.5] 104.5] 112.5/ 111.5 
1924 average......._- 96,5 96. 1 97.0 96,7 97.1 96. 5 89. 5 89.5 
1925 average......._- 99.4 | 100.6 99.1 | 100.1 98. 4 99. 0 98. 0 99. 0 
1926 average.._.._._- 101.2 | 103.8 | 102.5 | 105.0) 101.0] 103.0 (') (1) 
1927 average___._.._- 98.9 | 101.8 97,2 98. 6 95. 7 96. 7 96. 0 95. 6 
1928 average.....___- 98.9 | 102.4 96.6 | 100.4 96.2 | 100.6 (') (?) 
1929 average_._.._._- 104.8 | 109.1 102.6 | 107.8 103.2} 109.6) 114.0) 122.0 
1930 average_......_- 91.5 88,7 89, 2 85.7 90. 3 87.7 (*) (1) 
1931 average......._- 77.4 67.5 69, 7 55, 0 68. 4 53. 6 74, 2 56. 2 
1932 average_......_. 64. 1 46.1 53.3 79.1 51.5 24.8 60.8 33. 8 
1933 average_._.....- 69. 0 48.5 58. 6 36, 2 58. 5 35. 4 71.0 42.1 
1934 average.._...._- 78.8 61.9 69, 0 49.0 69. 7 49.2 78. 1 54.3 
1934 
a eeee ee 73.3 54.9 63,5 41,1 65. 0 41.2 74.6 48.7 
February... .....-.- 77.7 60.6 66. 6 45.7 67.3 46. 1 78.4 55. 0 
BOD dcképnicnnthéd 80.8 64. 8 70. 0 51.3 70. 1 52.2 80. 1 59. 4 
pO Ee eer 82.4 67.3 72.6 56.8 72.9 59. 4 83.8 64.7 
Pre eee 82.5 67.1 75.2 61.3 76.8 66. 1 87.1 68. 1 
WO. coeaiieh deni ou 81.1 64.9 76,4 62.6 79. 1 68.9 84.8 64. 5 
| EAS ie Ge 78.7 60. 5 70.3 47.6 72.4 47.9 79.8 55.4 
cigs s ot wis Xd 79.5 62,2 68. 6 45.5 69.7 44.0 77.7 53.3 
September. _......_- 75.8 58.0 66, 0 41,1 65. 3 37.3 71.7 39. 6 
October. -............ 78.4 61.0 66. 0 42.8 65. 4 39. 2 72.5 43.9 
November. ._...._- 76.8 59.5 66, 2 44,2 65.9 41.7 72.2 44.9 
December........... 78, 0 63. 2 66.6 47.6 66.9 46.5 74.7 53.7 














—— 


— 


Cast-iron Dipe Mont 


Em- 
































ploy- ‘ay 

ment | THlls 
Q) | a 1919 av 
() | a 1920 av 
(1) 1921 av’ 
(! AS 1922 av 
96.0 | G4; M92 av 

101.6 | i; 1924 av' 

102. 4 103.7 1925 av’ 

110.1 110.3 1926 av 

101.8 | gg 1927 av 
92.4 854 1928 av 
87.8 85.9 1929 av 
80. 4 7 4 1930 av 
71.5 55,1 1931 av 
39. 2 197 1933 av 
51.1 NA 1934 av 
50. 6 & Januar 
49. 6 n Febru: 
50.3 oF March 
§1.5 #® April.. 
51. 1 4 May.. 
53. 6 Rs June. - 
51.9 m4 July... 
53.8 %) Augus 
§2. 1 YW) Septer 
50. 8 m5 Octobe 
49.3 %.4 Nover 
48.5 7.4 Decer 











Iron and steel and their products, not inclu 


ding machinery—Continued 


= ———— 
——$—$<—<—=——. 















































Pr 4 iaee Steam and hot. 
cluding silver Ss , water heating 
and plated | ¥ "aad cheat, = Hardware — apparatus Mo 
Month and year cutlery) and PP and steam Z 
edge tools fittings 
Em- Em- Em- Em- Em- | 
Pay Pay 4 Pay Pay ; Pay 

ploy- ploy- ploy- ploy- ploy- | 

ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls ment | 
1919 average... © | @ | @ | @ | 35] 6) m | m | @ | o ee 
1920 average......._- (1) (1) (1) (1) 102.5} 99.0) (}) (1) (1) ( 1921 a 
1921 average... ...._. 1) (1) (1) (1) 69.0} 58.4] (1) (1) (i) | 1922 a 
1922 average......... (1) (1) (1) (1) 88.9 72.4 (1) (1) @) | ¢ 1923 a 
1923 average......... 99.6) 97.9] 116.5] 113.9] 101.6] 1001] 89.9] 80.5] 102.2) 10.) Pion, 
1924 average_._...__. 102. 4 101.8 97.4 97.4 96. 6 96. 3 100. 1 100. 0 97.7; i 1925 g 
1925 average... .....- 98.0} 100.3 86. 1 88.7) 101.8) 103.6) 110.0) 110.5}; 100.1 | 1) 1926 2 
1926 average.._..___- (4) (1) (1) (') 100.8 | 106.3 (1) (1) 102. 6 106.4 1927 ¢ 
1927 average._-__.-_- 94.6) 93.7 65.5 | 66.7) 93.0) 96.1 96.7) 94.6) 99.3) iO 1998 ¢ 
1928 average......... Oo 1 O. | ©] © | 928] 90) @ | | 9x4) Hig 
1929 average____._._. 89.5 87.5 87.8 97.8 101.7 106. 9 92.5 87.2 91.6 92.4 1930 
1930 average... ...__- (1) (1) (1) (1) 88.6) 81.6) (3) () 78. 3 | 8! TA 1931 ¢ 
1931 average.._...... 74.2 60. 4 41.9 32.5 70.3 58.9 65. 1 48.0 67.1 | 4 1932 ¢ 
1932 average____._._- 67.6 46.8 35.8 19.9 55. 1 35. 5 61.1 27.6 46.5 24.7 1933 : 
1933 average..._____- 65.1} 428/ 40.8) 25.0) 85.8] 361} 582) 311] 49.5] i'M iggy, 
1934 average.._...._. 77.6 55. 4 54.6 39.4 62.7 47.0 58.4 32.6 47.6 2.) 

1934 Janu: 
January...........-. 70.6) 48.8) 53.1) 37.2; 60.0) 49.7) 423) 195] 43.9, 2'RR pep, 
February --.......-- 74.2) 53.0) 55.8) 428) 73.7| 55.7) 546) 27.7) 45.4/ Ryan 
Neer 79.9| 57.2} 61.8] 48.1 80.6) 646) 57.2) 30.1 45.8 7. AS April 
, dC See 81.9 59. 4 59. 2 47.0 85.3 70. 3 54.7 30.3 45.8 Bi ay 

ae 81.3] 59.3) 60.7] 45.7) 820] 61.8] 541] 30.4) 47.7) 30)TR yon, 
June. .-..-..-...---- 79.7) 565) 59.0) 429) 73.0) 525) 643] 383) 49.2) SLR jay 
EE 75.4) 53.4] 51.5] 343] 651.8] 348] 640] 364] 483 a Ang 
Pm a EE 77.7 53.0 51.9 34.7 51.3 37.9 60. 5 34.0 48. 6 30.8 Sept 
September-.-_......-. 76.7 53.2 47.5 29.1 45.8 29. 2 50.7 31.0 48.8 3. Octo 
tues TN 78.3) 55.9] 49.2) 31.5] 442] 31.8] 61.9) 36.3] 496] 31TRN 

November. ......... 78.9 57.4 51.0 35. 8 45.4 34.2 62.7 37.6 49.3 24 
December.........-- 76. 6 57.6 54.9 43. 5 50. 4 41.1 64. 2 39.9 48. 6 31.4 —-_ 
1 Data not available. ‘I 
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able 5. Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 
Continued 








Month and year 


Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery—Continued 





Stoves 


Structural and 
ornamental 
metal work 


Tin cans and 
other tinware 


Tools, not in- 
cluding edge 
tools, machine 
tools, files, 
and saws 


Wirework 





Pay 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Em- 
ploy- 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 





— 
SSAISSSESESS: 
nN OL KOON N SO 
SERSSRS: 
-COOf WSO 
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-SOWAOnNonwuco-1+0O 
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ee 
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_ i et 
oe 
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Or DWDOOCNnN CK oO. 


SSSR: 
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SSSR S5RENR85 
NH WAI WO1I Ae oO 











SSelsssezess 


AaQCOorK@INN#e or 
SSRSSESSASSH 
Qa PON Aa Ow 





(1) (1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 

103. 1 

101.8 
95. 1 


Wena kOe OOK Or 
> > > > o — 
& BFSReS 


NAONN SONS NNS 
Heh ROSCOSCNOOUAS 


SPIASISFSSRES 








SESSSSSRSSS= 
NASCHOWR OMA 


_— 











Month and year 


Machinery, not including transportation equipment 





Group index 


Agricultural 
implements 


Cash registers, 
adding 
machines, and 
calculating 
machines 





Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


as) 
© 


Em- 
ploy- 


Electrical 
machinery, 
apparatus and 
supplies 


Engines, tur- 
bines, trac- 
tors, and 
water wheels 











116.9 
128, 9 
77.5 
81,7 
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' Data not available. 
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Table 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries ’ 
Continued Tabl 





































































































Machinery, not including transportation equipment—Continued — 
] ' _ 
Foundry and : Textile a 
machine-shop | Machine tools cme ene ms machinery Typewriters 
Month and year products phonograpns and parts and parts 
nin = —— Mo 
Em- Em- Em- Em- Em- 
Pay Pay Pay Pay Pay 
ploy- c ploy- ‘ ploy- ploy- ploy- ay 
ment | TS | ment | TS | ment | TS | ment | Tolls foot rolls 
1919 average... _.._- (!) (') (') (1) (') (1) (1) (') () 
1920 average... .---- (1) (4) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) eile 
1921 average........-| (!) (') (') (') (1) (1) () (1) (1) 1919 € 
1922 average. _---.--- (') (') (1) (‘) (‘) (!) (') (') (1) 1920 ¢ 
1923 average... ____- 108.4} 106.7] 1081] 105.3] 895] 881) 116.4] 117.5] 100.0) gay 1921 ¢ 
1924 average... _.___- 93.9] 93.6] 920] 908] 105.9] 107.5] 927] 868] 100.0) im) 1922 « 
1925 average_______-- 97.7} 99.7] 99.9] 103.9] 104.6] 1044] 9069] 957] 100.0 i015 1923 
1926 average... __._.- 103.3} 107.4] 119.3] 125.3] () (1) 90.1] 95.7) (!) 1924 
1927 average..___.__- 97.7/ 9.9] 1143] 1163) () (1) 85.3} 93.2] 111.5) iso 1925 : 
1928 average-_-_-....-- 98. 8 102. 6 127.9 139.8 () - () 78. 5 84. 2 (') 1926 : 
1929 average... ___- 111.3] 117.9] 167.2] 187.6] 204.5] 2029] 88.1 96.7 | 121.1) 130; 1927 
1930 average.........| 94.2 89.0 | 126.0] 121.9) 141.0] 139.8 71.2 66. 0 (!) 1928 
1931 average... .___- 69. 7 55. 4 74.7 61.5 | 124.4 96. 5 61.3 54.3 77.8 60.0 929 
1932 average....____- 50. 4 31.1 40.5 27.5| 100.0! 62.7 48.7 35. 4 58.7 35,9 1930 
1933 average.._._._.- 52.6] 328] 41.7] 7] 151.4] 85.4] 611] 47.0] 62.7 12.4 1931 
1934 average... _- 68.0] 49.6] 69.0] 53.4] 208.5) 1165] 69.1 54. 4 94. 81] 1932 
1934 = 
January...........| 61.2] 41.3] 589} 445] 181.7] 951] 711] 57.5] 85.7) m& - 
0 EEE S 64. 1 45.4 67.8 54, 2 177.5 96. 5 74. 1 60. 6 90. 9 74.2 
| aes 68.3) 49.9] 70.9] 57.4] 187.6] 101.5] 75.8] 616] 97.8 81.3 Jant 
| Whe eRe # 71.6| 544] 708) 57.7] 200.2] 108.9! 75.0! 60.9] 102.6 84 | Febi 
 MEREG BABS EF 73.61 56.8 7L.9 59.3 | 201.2] 112.4 75.9 | 62.9 78.8 62.3 Mal 
SE NUR 73.1 55. 5 70.9 57.0 | 206.0} 117.4 73.2 59. 5 64. 5 53.4 Apr 
MP PET Bae 69. 5 51. 1 69. 1 51.5 | 205.0) 114.4 71.3 56. 1 96. 8 84 8 Ma, 
OS ERE Sass 69.0} 503) 66.1 49.0} 217.5} 123.1 66.5 | 49.3] 99.7 86. § Jun 
September 5 a 66.8 | 46.7| 69.7] 508] 219.9] 127.0) 622] 45.4] 101.3 92 5 July 
October_....__-.-- 66.4 | 47.6] 69.1 50.3} 222.8] 137.8] 608] 448] 1041 92.5 Aug 
November... -____- 66.0} 46.6 70.2| 526] 2145] 1315] 60.8] 43.4] 106.1 97.8 Sep 
December... _--.---- 66.8) 49.7] 72.2) 56.4] 207.9] 1320] 62.5] 50.9] 104.4 97.3 a 
Dec 
Transportation equipment or 
Cars, electric | Shinhnita 
Group index Aircraft Automobiles | and steam a Bhip! — 
Month and year railroad aves ee 
Em- Em- Em- Em- Em- Em- } 
Pa Pay Pay Pay Pa | Pay 
ploy- ploy- ploy- ploy- ploy- ploy-) _ 
ment rolls ment | ls | ment | TS | ment | TS | ment| TUS | ment "" 
1919 average... ._-- (1) (1) (1) (1) 85.1} 74.8] (1) Oe ae Oe 
1920 average... .-...- (1) (!) (1) (1) 88.1} 90.3) (*) M | @ | @) | @ » 
1921 average... _..--- (1) (1) (1) (1) 52.9 | 48.7} (1) QM |} @ 1 ® | & 
1922 average... ..- (1) (1) (1) () | 7.9] 6.7) @ | ® | @) | @) | @ 19 
1923 average... _____- 107.6 | 107.7 | 103.6 | 103.4 | 100.6 | 100.6 | 126.9 [128.7 |157.7 [168.1 [114.5 | 1128 19% 
1924 average.........| 93.1 | 90.8 | 100.0 | 100.0] 93.6] 90.6] 93.8 | 943] 764/729] 93.2) 949 19% 
1925 average.....__._| 99.3 | 101.5 | 96.4] 96.6] 105.8 | 108.8] 79.3 | 77.0] 65.9] 59.0/ 92.3 923 19% 
1926 average... ____.- 99.1) 99.5) (3 (1) 104.8 | 104.8 | 75.0 | 70.9 | 86.2 | 80.6 | 97.4 | 100.9 9 
1927 average._______- 87.9 | 89.8 | 157.9 | 156.8] 91.9) 93.3] 50.9 | 60.4 | 66.7 | 57.2 [101.3 | 108.3 19 
1928 average... _____- 96.2 | 101.6) (') () | 108.1 | 113.9] 48.4 | 48.2] 45.4 | 30.6] 79.5 | 85.0 19% 
1929 average...._____| 103.5 | 105.4 | 525.2 | 501.5 | 111.3] 111.6] 63.1 | 63.1 | 56.8 } 58.3 |101.3 | 109.7 Wi 
1930 average... _____- 80.2) 70.2) () (1) 80.3 | 65.7] 54.7 | 53.2 | 52.3 | 51.5 |107.3 | 113.5 ly. 
1931 average___-___.- 66.3 | 52.3 | 353.1 | 354.8] 71.0] 53.4] 20.6) 25.4 | 28.0] 18.1] 83.0| 768 19. 
1932 average.._.____- 56.0 | 40.7 | 253.7 | 251.0] 60.8 | 423) 26.3] 23.5] 19.4] 8.9] 66.0) 525 19 
1933 average... ___._- 54.2) 39.5 | 208.5 | 260.5) 59.8] 428] 25.4/20.5/15.6] 5.8] 55.4) 389 9 
1934 average......._| 82.9 | 68,6 | 332.5 | 2882] 93.2| 761] 43.4 | 40.8] 31.1] 13.7] 70.2) 549 a 
1934 19 
January............. 71,2 | 52.7 | 336.3 | 287.0} 80.3) 58.3] 31.5 | 26.2/)19.8) 7.5| 644) 48.2 19 
February... ......-- 84.6) 71.9 | 347.1 | 304.5] 97.4] 823] 37.7 | 35.4] 19.5] 7.7] 66.0) 49.0 
i BURRS 93.4 | 84.4 | 334.6 | 288.1 /1084/ O81) 41.1/ 38.9/227) 91) 60.3) 524 j 
BS ea Bs 99.4 | 92.4 | 305.8 | 331.9 | 114.9 | 107.4} 46.2) 44.8] 25.31 10.9] 71.7) 53.9 F 
RS BR Be 99.7 | 88.3 | 371.3 | 314.9 | 114.4] 100.4] 50.6 | 49.2] 29.2) 12.7] 73.1) 60.0 \ 
SESE 95.6 | 78.5 | 418.1 | 366.3 | 106.8| 85.8 | 57.8 | 56.7] 32.5 | 14.6] 76.6) 60.2 
AR AT Be 88.4 | 66.0 | 372.5 | 324.9) 98.4! 70.7] 55.8 | 50.71] 35.5] 16.4] 69.2) 55.6 : 
, SE SS 83.7 | 70.4 | 333.4 | 301.8) 92.5) 76.5) 51.7] 51.2] 38.5) 17.7) 712) 4 : 
September......___- 14.2 | 52.3 | 206.0 | 255.6] 80.9) 543) 448 40.0] 37.7 | 17.4] 71.3 | 57.0 i 
3 5 eee $e 64.2 | 49.7 | 265.0 | 234.9) 68.7| 52.0] 36.6} 34.41 38.0) 17.0] 71.2) 56.2 i 
November. ..__..__- 62.2 | 48.4 | 250.4 | 214.5 | 67.1| 51.3} 32.4 | 30.0 | 37.5 | 16.6 | 69.3 | 54.0 A 
December___.......- 78.4) 67.6 | 269.4 | 233.4) 88.9| 76.4] 34.0) 31.5 | 36.5] 16.6) 68.5) 553 ( 
y 
! Data not available. [ 
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Table 5. Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries— 
Continued 








Month and year 
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Railroad repair shops 


Nonferrous metals and their products 





Group index 


Electric 
railroad 


Steam 
railroad 


Group index 


Aluminum 
manufac- 
tures 


Brass, 
bronze, 
and copper 
products 





Em- 
ploy- | Pay 


rolls 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


4°] 
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Pay 


Pay 
rolls 





1919 average 
1920 average 
1921 average 
1922 average 
1923 average 
1924 average 
1925 average 
1926 average 
1927 average 
1928 average 
1929 average 


1930 average.......-. 


1931 average 
1932 average 
1933 average 


1934 average........- 
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Month and year 


Nonferrous metals and thei 


r products—Continued 





Clocks, 
watches, and 
time-record- 

ing devices 


Jewelry 


Lighting 
equipment 


Silverware 
and plated 
ware 


Smelting 
and refining 
copper, lead 

and zinc 


Stamped 
and enam- 
elled ware 





Em- 
ploy- 


Em- 
ploy- 
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Pay 


Em- 
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' Data not available. 
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Table 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 
Continued 








Month and year 











Lumber and allied products 





Group index 


Furniture 


Lumber, saw- 





Em- 


Pa 
ploy- 
ment rolls 


Pa 
rol 


4 


Turpentine 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 





1919 average_....___- 
1920 average... ....-- 
1921 average_._..___- 
1922 average_.__.___- 
1923 average..______- 
1924 average________- 
1925 average___--___- 
1926 average... .___- 
1927 average... _-_- 
1928 average.___-__- 

1929 average... _.___-. 
1930 average.___..._- 
1931 average.._...._- 
1932 average... .._._. 
1933 average___.____- 
1934 average..______- 


1934 
p . ae 
February - -_......-- 


— 
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RASRBERASBRS 
Conwnacocor# BD OFH SO 

















Lumber, mill- 
work mills 
Em- Em- 
Pa Pa 
ploy- ploy- 
rolls | ment rolls ment 
69. 0 (1) (1) (1) 
90. 9 (1) (1) () 
69. 2 (‘) (‘) (1) 
82. 4 (‘) (1) (1) 
96. 9 96. 7 95. 6 103. 6 
96. 4 98.8 99. 3 98.8 
106. 7 104.5 105. 1 97.6 
113.4 102. 7 103.3 95. 5 
111.8 90. 7 90. 5 86. 6 
107.5 86. 7 86. 1 84.4 
114.0 84. 6 &3. 5 87.7 | 
80. 7 64. 4 61.1 67.6 
59. 2 51.1 42.0 41.1 
34.8 35. 6 21.7 26. 1 
36. 3 34.5 19. 5 28. 7 
41.9 36.8 23.3 33. 4 
35. 3 33. 3 19.7 30. 7 
40. 5 36. 1 21.7 31.3 
41.1 37.6 23. 2 32. 6 
40. 3 39. 4 24.6 34.3 
40.5 40.4 25. 3 36. 1 
41.2 37.9 24. 1 35. 1 
39. 3 37.0 23. 1 33.8 
42.7 36. 2 23. 1 33. 9 
44.6 34. 6 21.8 34.1 
47.2 36. 3 24.1 33.9 
44.5 36.3 | 24.0 32.8 
45.9| 367) 2.6] 316 





(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 


102. 
99. 
98. 
96. 
89. 
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‘. 
90. 
67. 
33. 
14. 
16. 
21. 


17 


19. 


SBEss 
CcoKwawrOnnan-- 


SON OANNOOWNO 


SESBS 





(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(") 


107.7 
100. 
Q2. 3 


(*) 


119. 


(') 


126. 


(1) 


88. 
71, 
83. 
97. 3 


97. 
98. 
101. 
101. 
102. 
98. 
97. ¢ 
98. 
96. 
89. 
92. 
92. ¢ 


>So Oe 


-wnrowwec 


= 








Month and year 


Stone, clay, and glass products 








on Marble, | 

Brick, tile, granite, | 

Group index Cement Glass slate, and | 
other 
products 

Em- Em- _ | Em- Em- Em- 

ploy: | Fak | ploy- | foils | Ploy- | foils | Ploy- | fons | Ploy-| foils 

ment ment ment ment ” | ment : 





1919 average.... -.-- 
1920 average... ._....- 
1921 average... -.-.-_--- 
1922 average... ...._- 
1923 average... ---_--- 
1924 average.____.._- 
1925 average... __-.-- 
1926 average-_-_---.-.-- 
1927 average... _---_-- 
1928 average..___.._- 
1929 average.__-.---- 
1930 average... __..-- 
1931 average___--...- 
1932 average... ._..-- 
1933 average___-..-_- 








86.4 | 72.1 
89.8 | 92.8 
72.2 | 66.5 
85.5 | 72.6 
100.4 | 98.3) 1 
98.9 | 100.5 
100.7 | 101.2 | 1 
103.8 | 104.2 | 1 
99.9 | 100.5 
95.7 | 96.2 
93.8 | 93.7 
80.2 76.9 
63.7 | 53.9 
4.6 | 29.1 
45.0 27.6 
52.8 | 35.5 


“uess 
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20 SS 20 82 Oe 
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—-—— 
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BSBSRRSSSERS 
coco e Os ee CIO! 





(1) 69.0 | 62.5 | 112.7 {100.8 
(1) 83.3 | 91.7 | 119.6 |128.5 
(1) 69.6 | 65.2 | 82.7 | 78.7 
(!) 89.9 | 83.9 | 97.4 | 84.7 
98.1} 95.0) 94.6 | 105.1 |103.4 
101.1 | 101.0 | 102.9 | 95.5 | 96.9 
100.8 | 104.0 | 102.5 | 99.4 | 99.7 
101.8 | 102.1 | 100.9 | 103.8 |103.9 
96.7 | 98.3) 101.1 | 94.3 | 93.6 
87.5 | 92.6 | 96.9 | 92.6 | 94.5 
84.7} 90.3 | 92.9 | 96.7 |100.9 
62.2} 84.6 | 83.4] 83.8 | 82.9 
35.2 | 65.8 | 56.9) 71.5 | 66.5 
14.0} 44.9 | 27.7) 58.9 | 45.9 
12.0} 41.1) 22.2) 69.8 | 52.9 
16.0} 49.3 | 30.6) 89.8) 71.8 


























12.2} 35.6 | 19.4] 83.8 | 65.3 
13.1; 41.0 | 22.5) 89.5 | 73.5 
13.7 | 42.4) 24.1) 93.9 | 74.6 
16.4} 48.0) 30.6) 95.9 | 80.8 
18.1} 57.6 | 35.8) 95.1 | 75.8 
19.3} 59.1] 30.9) 93.6 | 73.4 
17.0} 58.4) 39.1) 89.1 | 60.5 
16.8 | 55.0 | 35.4] 87.6 | 68.2 
16.1 | 54.0 | 33.9 | 87.3 | 67.4 
16.9 | 50.7) 32.4) 86.1 | 60.4 
16.5 | 48.2} 29.4] 88.5 | 72.0 
15.3 | 41.6) 24.1) 87.4) 71.9 
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1 Data not available. 
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Table 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries— 
Continued 








Textiles and their products 





; Fabrics (sub- Carpets and . Cotton small 
Group index ( : 
Month and year reas group) rugs otton goods wasen 





Fm- 
ploy- 
ment 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


E m- Pay Em- Pay Em- 
ploy- | rolls | PlO¥- | rolls | Ploy- 
ment ment ‘ ment 


Pay 
rolis 


Pay 


Pay 
rolls 


rolls 








—— — ——— ——E 


89.8 05. 85.9 (1) 97. 96. 
107.7 94. (") 97. 122. 
89.3 89. (1) 93. 89. 
91.4 95. (‘) 93. 
105.8 105. 103. 106. 
93.8 94. 96. 92 
100.4 | 100. 100. 100. 
100, 2 99 97. 101. 
106.8 101. 6. 106. 
101.7 96. 92. 95. 
105, 2 99. 96. 96. 
85.6 84. 74. 80. 
75.1 80. 67. 74. 
53.5 71. 52. i 
61,2 86. 60. 
71,2 





a 
zx 


a —- ——) 
Fas 3: 


1919 average. .------ 
199 average....----- 
1921 average........- 
1922 average... ...--.- 
1923 average 
1924 average 
1925 average......-... 
1926 average 
1927 average 
1928 average 
1999 average........- 
1930 average 
1931 average 
1932 average 
1933 average 
1934 average 


(1) 
(') 
(") 
() 
104. 
92. 
103. 
(1) 
95. 
(1) 
97. 
(*) 
81. 
68. 
77. 
82. 


84. 
87. 
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ecove srewenwoee = 
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64.8 
77.8 
82.6 
79.8 
74,1 
66.4 
62.5 
68.1 
57.5 
74,7 
71.1 
75.3 


gg RA ee 
February 
RL ae 


73. 
86. 
93. 
93. 
87. 
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Textiles and their products—Continued 





Dyeing and = Silk and rayon | Woolen and 
finishing textiles Hats, fur-felt Knit goods goods worsted goods 


Month and year 








Em- | 
ploy- 
ment 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Em- Em- Em- 

Pay Pay : 
ploy- ploy- ploy- 
ment rolls ment rolls ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Pay 
rolls 





77.2} 101.9 82. 
98. 104. 97. 
81. 97. 87. 
94. 95. 79. 
103. 99. 97. 
92. 94. 93. 
104. 105. 109. 
109. 102. 107. 
116. 101. 107. 
115. 101. 107. 
129. 105. 
108. 87. 
92. 74. 
75. 46. 
81. 51. 
98. 60. 





1919 average 85. 
1920 average 80. 
1921 average 78. 
1922 average.._.....- 83. 
97. 
1924 average 93. 
1925 average 108. 
1926 average 110. 
1927 average 113. 
1928 average 114. 
1929 average 121. 
1930 average 112. 
1931 average 103. 
1932 average 89. 
1933 average..____. ba 
1934 average 


1934 


(1) 92. 
(1) 96. 
(1) 87. 
(1) ) 104. 
104. 

94. 
100. 
101. 
102 
102. 
112. 
102. 

96. 

94. 
102. 


(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 

109. 
97. 
92. 
84. 
86. 
83. 
82. 
67. 
67. 
59. 
78. 
72. 
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86. 
68. 
75. 
75. 
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69. 6 85. 
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' Data not available. 
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Table 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industrie,_ 
Continued 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW——-MARCH 1935 








Textiles and their products—Continued 











Wearing Clothin Corsets and 
apparel we allied 
Month and year egliveur) men’s sipmnente 
Em- . Em- i Em- e 
ploy- | foils | ploy- | Foil ploy- | Fal 
ment ment ment 
1919 average........- 107. 1 97.9 96. 5 91.8 (') (1) 
1920 average.__.....- 109. 6 117.3 101. 6 117.1 (‘) (!) 
1921 average.-._.....-. 100. 0 99.3 90. 7 93. 6 (‘) (‘) 
1922 average--........ 102. 6 100. 6 100. 2 99. 4 (‘) (') 
1923 average-___..-.... 105. 4 105.6 | 107.0 | 109.3 105.2 | 103.4 
1924 average-_-_-.-_-_-- 96. 1 94. 9 97.3 96. 1 100.0 | 100.0 
1925 average___-..-..-- 98. 5 99. 5 95. 7 94. 6 94.8 96. 6 
1926 average -_--.---.- 99. 8 99. 6 97.4 94.8 (1) (‘) 
1927 average --...---.- 105.8 | 107.6 | 102.5 99. 5 90. 0 96.7 
1928 average_._...--- 108. 3 107.5 101.3 95. 5 (4) (1) 
1929 average.-__.....- 113.3 111.0 103. 2 95. 8 89. 2 97.0 
1930 average___-...-- 105. 0 93. 6 91.4 74.7 () (‘) 
1931 average-_-._.....- 99. 6 80.7 84.9 62.8 91.3 89. 6 
1932 average_-__-_._-.- 84.8 55. 5 74.4 42. 3 | 88. 0 74.0 
1933 average--__.--.--- 88. 2 55.7 80. 3 47.3 88.9 71.0 
1934 average-_._....-.- 91.1 67.7 84.0 57.9 90. 1 81.4 
1934 
ee, nccdiecenata 81.4 56. 6 76.7 48.8 71.2 85.1 73. 1 
February -..----.---- 93. 4 72.3 85. 5 60. 6 94. 1 91.4 85. 7 
IID Oct, ancient 99. 4 81.4 88.7 65. 9 108. 3 95. 1 91.1 
| ROA A 100. 0 76. 1 88. 0 61.4 98. 6 96.7 93.8 
RR 94.7 68. 1 81.5 53.3 88. 6 94.8 85.2 
NPN ae 89.3 61.7 81.6 54. 6 72. 6 87.5 76. 4 
ete ~aabened 79.8 55. 3 81.4 54.5 60.9 86.8 69. 4 
ER ee 90. 1 70. 6 88. 4 65. 6 85. 2 87.8 75. 6 
September... -.....-- 95. 5 70.9 89. 5 62. 2 85. 2 88. 6 81.0 
| ih EL ee a 94.4 73.4 86.8 62.6 94.8 89.2 79. 4 
November -. __------ 89. 6 64. 1 80.3 52. 1 81.3 89.3 80. 7 
December... -------- 86. 0 61.3 79. 1 52.6 77.6 89.3 85. 1 





























Textiles and their products— 









































Continued Leather and its manufactures 
Ti Shirts and Boots and 
Month and year Millinery ealtens shees 
Em- Em- Em- 
f Pay Pay Pay 
ploy- ploy- ploy- 
ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls 
1919 average____.._-- 96.9 88. 6 92.3 79.5 | 108.1 99.9 | 101.8 92.3 
1920 average___.....- 100. 1 99.8 107.1 114.1 98.5 106, 5 94.0 100. 0 
1921 average.__....-- 102. 5 95. 0 98. 1 96. 3 86, 6 86,5 87.1 88.7 
1922 average___....-- 101.7 94.5; 109.3 | 105.3 97.3 96.1 95.9 97.7 
1923 average-_-__...--- 103. 100.8 | 107.9} 109.7 | 106.6 | 106.9} 106.0) 107.6 
1924 average___....-- 94.8 94.5 93.0 91.9 96,3 95.3 96. 7 95. 3 
1925 average__......- 102.0 | 104.7 99. 1 98.4 97.1 97.8 97.3 97.1 
1926 average____.-.-- 98.0} 103.6) 101.7} 101.9 96. 6 98.9 95. 6 96. 1 
1927 average___....-- 104.8 | 113.9] 105.1] 109.9 97.7 | 100.3 95. 6 96. 8 
1928 average_.__..__- 105.7 | 112.3} 106.3} 107.1 95. 6 95.8 92.7 91.3 
1929 average.__._.--- 101.3 | 104.0] 109.1} 109.2 98.5 99.0 96. 7 95. 6 
1930 average_._._.._- 91.3 88.6 | 102.7 90. 3 91,2 82.3 90. 2 78.3 
1931 average____...-- 83.7 79.2} 104.0 82.7 84.3 72.1 85.3 70. 2 
1932 average_._....-- 76. 3 65. 2 90. 5 61.0 79. 0 58, 1 81.7 58. 5 
1933 average... ....-- 75.9 57.9 99.0 72.1 83.3 62.9 83.9 61.5 
1934 average... _....- 70. 4 60. 6 99.8 89.7 87.8 73.9 87.0 71.7 
1 TES SSE 73. 5 58. 1 84.3 67.4 82.9 67.5 80.8 64. 2 
Saar 83.9 71.3 98. 6 84.0 90. 3 81,7 89. 6 81.0 
of . Pal AR EE 86.3 84.4] 105.0 95. 2 92,7 84.4 92. 2 84.1 
eels aiedtns tical 83.3 76.9 | 108.3 97.9 92.3 82.1 92. 2 81,8 
BETA ad SR e 78.0 67.9 | 106.7 94.1 91,4 78.9 91.3 77.6 
Mtns dn cole 64. 6 51.5 | 104.6 94. 1 87.7 72.9 86.8 70. 5 
SVR SE EE 50.1 37.7 93. 7 82. 2 89.4 77.2 89.0 76. 2 
ORR es 65. 4 59. 4 97.3 90. 7 91,1 8.7 91.9 79.1 
NEY F 1 G, 76.0 75.5 | 103.5 93. 2 85,7 69, 2 85. 5 67.7 
- RE SEF: 5 68.8 54.8 | 103.4 99.8 83, 4 64.3 82.3 60. 4 
November. ._.-..-.-- 59.3 45.1 | 101.3 98.3 81, 6 61,0 79.8 54.6 
December ____....--- 55.9 44.1 90. 5 79.7 84,8 69, 1 82.9 63.7 
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1 Data not available. 
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Table 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries— 
Continued 








Food and kindred products 





i Canning and 
Group index Baking Beverages Butter ; 
Month and year preserving 


Em- Em- Em- Em- 
Pay Pay a Pay 

ploy- ploy- ploy- ploy- 

ment | TUS | ment | "US | ment | TS | ment 








87.3 
95. 7 
92.4 
92.3 
100. 1 
101.1 
98. 8 
101.4 
105. 9 
112.2 
123. 6 
121.5 
112.6 
101. 2 
101.2 
113. 2 


1919 average 109.8 
1920 average 106.7 
1921 average 93. 

1922 average 97.5 
1923 average.........| 102.1 
1924 average 
1925 average 
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Food and kindred products—Continued 





Slaughtering 
Confectionery Flour and meat | Sugar, beet — refin- 
Month and year packing ng, cane 





Em- Em- Em- Pay Em- 
ploy- ploy- ploy- rolls ploy- 
ment ment ment ment 
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1919 average... ..___ % 
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' Data not available. 
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Continued 
= — 
Tobacco manufactures in Ane 
Chewing and . 7 
. , . A Cigars and , 
’ § : I nad 
Month and year Group index Sa cigarettes | Group index Mol 
Em- 7 Em- Em- | Em- 
Pay Pay Pay Das 
ploy- a ploy- a ploy- ~ | ploy Pay 
ment | Ts | ment | TUS | ment | Tolls | aeons rol 
0 SES Lae ee 113.4 | 167.3 (') (') (1) (') | 96.0 73.1 , 
1920 average......-...................| 144.3 | 12826] () (1) (1) (‘) | 108.4) gg) M298 
twe<..................... 108.3 | 104.5) (1) (1) (1) (1) 88.0| so; moe 
| INES ARS ERS SIR, PSS = 105.8 99.1 (1) (1) (1) (1) 92,2 859 sa 8 
SS RS SIE G5) 105.7 | 104.1 | 102.7| 101.4] 106.2] 104.5] 99.2 g's vob 
MPGWONIGD...........--.-....-.-..-2 98.8 | 99.4] 102.7] 101.6] 98.2) 99.2) 99.7 of; Mee 
een. ko ee 95.5; 96.5) 94.6] 97.0] 95.6] 96.3] 101.1 1943 nb 
IR a ote ncetdnelcncanieed %.9| 92.1) 93.1| 940] 90.4] 918] 10%1) ties >: 
> REGGIE Ae ay 93.4/ 91.0) 826) 848!) 949] 918] 1081) diy -—): 
_ = | Seen. 90.7) 86.1) 75.6] 77.4] 928] 87.2] 105.0) 112; Mi owe 
_ "MM REE ueEpY 83.9) S81.8/ 680) 71.3) 860] 83.1) 1113) 1195; BB oe 
ES Pa ee RE FS 78,3 72.7 69.8 71.3 79.4 72.9 | 108.0 | 1146 1930 9 
SS ee ea ee 72.1) GO.1) 71.9) 69.0) 72.1 58.9) 96,3 13 1931 8 
ES eS ae So 64.0) 47.3) 76.2] 66.0; 62.5} 45.0) 85.0 14.5 1932 8 
ina condinddrandencctoesosnn 59.7; 42.5) 74.5) 63.1 57.9 | 39.9) 86,2 69,3 1933 a 
_  - SOre aOae 62. 6 47,1 75.6 67.4 60.9 44.6 94.9 79.6 1934 , 
1934 
ee ae ce) 54.5 39.8 76. 6 68.3 51.6 36. 2 92.4 74,3 
RRR SG SP ee: 62,1 45.5 81.0 74.1 59.7 41.9 93.1 76.0 Janus 
ES a REE Oe 64.4/ 45.8] 81.1] 72.2] 622] 425] 93.7 M1) Febrt 
f SRE Crashes Lease 64.7 46,2 79.3 66. 3 62.8 43. 6 95,1 7 Mare 
BP eee ale a ae 61.3) 46.3) 76.9!] 45.3) 59.3 13.9] 95.9 S05 April 
RP SRR ee ee 62.4) 47.5) 73.2] 666) 61.0] 45.1 94.7 18.9 May. 
tn dadilie. «Leb dilkncandukt- moadia 61.1 47.3 72.9 67.0 59. 6 44.8 93. 4 71.3 June. 
pS ST oe aes Se 65.1 | 49.3] 73.6] 66.6| 64.0] 47.1] 93,8 18.4 July. 
SS ER SSE ER RE Is 64.7| 50.3| 73.7) 68.7] 63.5] 47.9] 95.3 8,3 Augu 
Ce ee ee 65.3 49.0 73.5 63. 9 64, 2 47.1 96.4 82,7 Septe 
hee 64.0| 48.8/ 73.8] 622] 627] 47.1. 96.8! «73 Octol 
ee 61.9) 49.9! 71.5 7.4) 60.6| 47.7] 97.5) 863 te 
Paper and printing—Continued = 
inion Printing and panting and 
‘ Boxes, paper .—* publishing, em oe 
Month and year book and job and periodical M 
Em- Em- Em- Em- , 
Pay 4 Pay Pay Pay 
ploy- , ploy- ° ploy- ploy- | . 
ment | "ls | ment | TUS | ment | TUS | ment | ' 
ESTE Ra ES RR BET el EE 97.8 77.9 94.0 88. 1 (‘) (') (‘) 1919 | 
a eee: ee eee ree 103. 8 97.5 108. 6 125. 0 (‘) (1) (1) 1920. 
PES Dhiba cs doe deetien 81.5 72.3 87.1 84.1 (*) (1) (}) 1921 | 
Pe TL a 87.1} 80.7] 907] 834] () (1) Q | @ 1922, 
a hi odin s iskoad> debian Sebban 100. 0 97.3 | 100.0 98. 4 98. 3 95. 5 98.9) 94.7 1923 
1924 average..._.......____- Biba hedeio 99.5| 99.7] 97.3] 97.5] 100.7] 100.0] 101.0; 1004 1924 
LS STRATA REG EHR 100.5 | 103.0] 102.7} 104.1] 101.0] 104.5] 100.1) 1047 1925 
pT re TTI aE Sa 102. 1 106.9 | 105.8} 109.1 104.9} 112.5] 101.7; 1103 1926 
Ses Game 3. 5. on oot cscs S, | 90.2) 104.0] 102.2] 105.3] 106.9] 114.1] 102.2) LIL! 1927 
8 Tear ee Sem aria 96.3} 102.0} 100.8| 105.3] 107.4] 113.6] 104.5] 1136 1928 
ES SRE ES a Oe Eas 97.9 102.9} 106.1] 112.5] 113.1) 1187] 111.0 121.8 1929 
1930 average...............-...______- 90.7} 91.6} 102.5] 104.6] 110.9] 115.6] 109.9) 1194 1930 
PES Saar aa 81.8 79.0 89. 5 82.1 | 100.7 99.1 | 101.8 108. 0 1931 
I, 5.) ack ctiitndeationsses ht 70. 5 60. 1 82.4 61.7 85.8 73. 4 92.8 88. 6 1932 
EEE GET ARE: 77.0| 62.7] 90.3] 64.9] 79.4] 625] 93.3 80. 0 1933 
1934 average..___._. itia deed Be. 84.9 75.4 | 105.4 79.3 85. 7 72.0 98. 5 87.4 934 
1934 
pS TEE: FA CEE SE ee 77.9| 63.6] 100.3] 71.3] 85.7] 69.3] 981 $3.3 Jant 
OS PERERA CS Ve 80.7; 69.6] 1025] 764] 85.0] 683] 98.0 84.0 Feb 
EE Albis Lddedoboxbibdnss-p-baes 83.8] 74.8| 104.4] 78.6] 83.5] 68.9] 98.2) 85 Mar 
Apeil CM. ARE CEES HEI 85.3| 75.7] 106.8] 81.3] 84.7] 708] 99.0) 87.3 Apr 
 SRakub uss Oe 85.3] 76.2} 107.2| 79.8| 86.6| 73.4] 99.1 | 3.4 i May 
| “BUM APR) 2 LORE th 83.9] 73.8] 106.0| 78.5] 848] 71.0] 98.8 87.5 Jun 
} A, MRR SBR 2 mE Se 83.1| 71.6| 104.8| 77.1] 83.7] 703] 968| %8 July 
pT Ea a ads 84.1| 74.5) 104.8] 73.8] 85.0] 71.6] 96.6; 849 Aug 
Geeemeber . aa cbckc~n lec incense 86. 5 7.8] 105.4] 79.6] 86.3] 724] 985/ 882 Sep 
CS "SER Cb ORs € 89.7| 82.6| 106.6] 83.2] 87.0] 73.7] 99.2) 9899 Oct 
See. <i 2c. 90.3} 81.3] 106.9! 82.0] 87.2) 74.4] 99.8) 4 Nov 
ND os Be, oc eck aa 88.5 | 82.7] 107.4| 83.5] 89.3] 801] 100.4) %2 Dec 
1 Data not available. ¥ 
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Table 5. Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries— 
Continued 








Chemicals and allied products 





Other than , 7 
Group index petroleum Chemicals |Cttonseed—oil,) Druggists’ prep- 


Month and year refining cake, and meal arations 








Em- Em- Em- 4 Em- 3 Em- — 
ploy- Pay ploy- ploy- kd ploy- Lk ploy- | : ol 4 
ment ment ment ment , ment | . 


EE 


919 average (") (1) (1) (1) (") (1) (1) 

1920 average (1) () (*) (1) () () 

192] average (1) (') (1) (1) (1) (1) 

1922 average..--..--- (1) (1) >.) (1) (1) 

1923 average 105. 7 101.8 . 83. 97. 91.8 
1924 average 98. 0 98. 1 ¥ 04. 96. 
1925 average 96.3 | 100.1 , 121.2] 105. 
1926 average (1) (1) (1) 108. 
1927 average (*) (1) .O;} 151. 110. 
1928 average () (1) (?) 106. 
1929 average 109. 120. 0 , : 116. 
1930 average 99. 103. 5 108. 
1931 average 85. 84. 2 ia 4 103. 
1932 average 72. 63. 0 89. q 90. 
1933 average 87. 71.9 | : Ea 90. 
1934 average 108. 92.4 3. 4 | ‘ 101. 
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SeeeSh822E23 
eon Owe OOO esi ea © 
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IWF Qewown 


104. 86. 
104. 88. 
107. 89. 
95. 
94. 
96. 
96. 
96 


86. 
97. 
84. 
62. 
50. 
48. 
53. 


101. 
102. 
103. 
100. 
97. 
96. 
93. 
98. 


110. 
113. 
114. 
105. 
102. 
103. 
105. 87. 
107. 87. 
108. 5 89. 
107.9 89. . 
108. 3 89.9 103. 9 


111. 
95. 
70. 
56. 
50. 
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72. 68. 
98. 92. 

109. 3 101. 
90. 5 81. 
91.4 86. 
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86. 
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Chemicals and allied products—Continued 





| Ray 
: yon and 
Explosives | Fertilizers | Paints and allied Soap Petroleum 


Month and year varnishes products refining 





Em- Em- 
.q Pay . 
ploy-4 rolis ploy 


Em- 


Pay ploy- 


_ | Em- Em- Em- 
ment ~ | ment ment 


Pay 
rolls 





1919 average (*) (‘) (1) (1) (') (1) () 
1920 average (1) (1) (}) (*) (}) 
1921 average (‘) (*) (1) (1) () 
1922 average (1) @) | @) | @ | @ 
1923 average......... t } . . ‘ 87.3 | 91.3 |104.9 103. 0 
1924 average... ..._.- 95. 5 |100. 0 ' 96. 1 
1925 average......_.. 113. 2 , .3 |100.9 
1926 average...._.__. 110.8 
1927 average......__- 109.9 
1928 average 104. 7 
1929 average... ___- 124.4 
1930 average......__- 124.9 
1931 average 106, 2 
1932 average 96. 

99. 
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' Data not available. 
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Table 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries— 




















Continued 
Rubber products 
’ —- goods, 
other than 
Group index mnie beste boots, shoes, poten r tires 
Month and year Shoes | tires, and inner | 92 !2Ner tubes 
tubes 
Em- Em- Em- Em- 

Pay Pay Pay 4 Pay 
ploy- ploy- ploy- ploy- ) 
ment | TUS | ment | TS | ment | TUS | ment | Tells 

ee el is a IN Ce EB () (') (') () (!) (") ~(!) 
RE SS ae ene (1) (‘) (*) (1) f ti (‘) 
NL « <j. 0. oc. a baescess tae (") (1) (1) (1) 1) (i (1) 
1922 average_- (1) (!) (') (') (1) (") (1) ) 
I. og facdocandGashacn end 102.6 | 101.0 117.0] 118.7 | 103.1] 100.1 97.7 06.8 
Ns, < caw’ sig sureties omaah 91.8 92.9 83. 6 82.3 91.6 92.7 94. 5 95.7 
| ji, —>eRRES ee ae 105.6 | 106.1 99.4 99.0; 105.3] 107.2] 107.8 107.5 
I, os cadoes bongvnloehinge 105.1 | 107.0) 103.0) 101.7 (1) (*) 105. 4 107.2 
1927 average_- 105.7 110.0 106. 8 113. 2 110.3 115.5 103. 3 107.0 
ES Se See ae 111.1 | 117.5 | 105.0} 107.1 (1) (‘) 109. 9 116.8 
PU scl dace ncuSh-cecesne 111.0 | 125.1) 102.1] 105.6{ 120.3) 126.4] 110.0 113.9 
ok eee ee an 85.9 84.7 82.0 77.4 (') (*) 79. 0 79,3 
cade ssh aocdennenccukanc 73.9 62.5 63. 2 48.6 | 102.3 89.9 64.9 5. 
1932 average_- 65.4 44.9 52.5 37.7 94.1 70.0 57.1 37.7 
1933 average_- 73.9 50, 2 50.9 42.5] 112.2 79.5 64.7 { 
1934 average.._____. 82.9 63.7 54.0 48.8 | 122.4 94.3 75. 2 { 
1934 
RE ape a 5 82.0 58.7 60. 0 §2.2| 122.7 91.2 71.5 48. 
a RL Ss ee 84.6 65.2 56. 1 47.7 129. 2 97.8 74. € 57.9 
a ee aE ae 87,1 70.5 55.3 48.3 131.8 106. 0 78. 1 63.4 
I, Sa Sak Fe i oe ge ed 90.0 73.4 55.8 51.4 134. 1 105. 1 82. | 67.6 
Ng SR Ry SE 89.1 70.3 47.8 42.8 135. 2 105. 8 82.7 64.5 
RR RR eee ee 85.6 66.5 46. 6 41.1 124, 2 99. 4 81.7 6.1 
PRE 2 a Coli a ge 83.9 61.9 53.4 49.4} 122.1 87.5 77.4 5.9 
0 BER a Se Br seas: 80.7 58.8 55. 2 50. 5 115.9 89.4 73.9 4 
ER a lt ote Tepe a 78.4 56.1 56. 4 50.4 113.5 83. 7 70. 4 4 
A RR RITE AR 77,4 58.3 54.7 50.3 113.1 88. 1 69. 4 4 
EI Bake ot 76.6 58.1 53.9 49.8} 112.1 85. 2 68. 7 0.4 
PEN oi sisercs Sse 79.0 66.0 52.8 52.1 115. 1 92. 5 71.9 6f 





























! Data not available. 
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Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in December 1934 


Srx of the seventeen nonmanufacturing industries surveyed monthly 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics showed increases in 
employment and nine showed gains in pay rolls. Data for the build- 
ing construction industry are not presented here, but are shown in 
detail under the section, ‘“‘Building Construction.” 

The retail-trade industry reported increases from November to 
December of 8.5 percent in the number of employees and 6.8 percent 
in pay rolls, this being due for the most part to holiday trade. The 
group of department stores, variety stores, general merchandise, 
and mail-order establishments, which is most affected by the Christ- 
_ mas trade, showed an increase of 27 percent in employment, while the 
remaining 53,698 retail-trade establishments which reported, showed 
a gain over the month interval of only 2.3. percent. 

A comparison of the 12-month average for 1933 with the average 
for 1934 shows that there were more employees in the current year 1! 
each of the nonmanufacturing industries except telephones and tele- 
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sraphs, Which showed a decline of 0.1 percent. The increases ranged 
fom 3 percent in electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and 
maintenance, to 24.9 percent in crude-petroleum producing. Employ- 
ment in metalliferous mining increased 20.2 percent, anthracite 
mining 15.3 percent, bituminous-coal mining 13.7 percent, and hotels 
13.4 pereent. Gains in pay rolls were shown in each of the non- 
manufacturing industries. In every instance the pay-roll increases 
were greater than the employment gains. 

In table 6 are shown indexes of employment and pay rolls, per capita 
weekly earnings, average hours worked per week, and average 
hourly earnings in December 1934 for 13 of the nonmanufacturing 
industries surveyed monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
together with percentage changes from November 1934 and Decem- 
ber 1933. Per capita weekly earnings in banks, brokerage, insurance, 
and real estate, together with percentage changes from November 
1934 and December 1933 in these per capita earnings and in employ- 
ment and pay rolls are also presented. Indexes of employment and 
pay rolls for these industries are not available. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-Poll Totals for Nonmanufacturing Industries 


[N TABLE 7 are presented index numbers of employment and pay- 
roll totals for 13 nonmanufacturing industries and 2 subdivisions 
under retail trade, by months, January 1931 through December 1934. 

The indexes for wholesale and retail trade have recently been 
revised to conform with the trends shown by the 1929 and 1933 
census averages. 

The indexes for ‘‘total retail trade” have been computed by 
weighing the indexes of the two subgroups, ‘‘general merchandising” 
and “other than general merchandising.”’ 


Table 7.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls for Nonmanufacturing Indus- 
tries January 1931 to December 1934 
[12-month average, 1929 = 100] 
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Metalliferous mining Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
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Crude-petroleum producing Telephone and telegraph 
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Table 7-—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls for Nonmanufacturing Indus- 
tries, January 1931 to December 1934—Continued 


[12-month average, 1929=100} 
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Employment in Building Construction in December 1934 


Tue following table is based on returns made by 10,453 firms 
engaged in public and private building-construction projects not aided 
by Public Works Administration funds. These reports include all 
trades, from excavation through painting and interior decoration, 
which are engaged in erecting, altering, or repairing buildings. Work 
on roads, bridges, docks, etc., is omitted. The reports cover building 
operations in various localities in 34 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

For purposes of comparison in this study, all reports were reduced 
toa 1-week basis if not originally so reported. 

In December the average weekly earnings were $23.11 as compared 
with $23.52 for November. These are per capita weekly earnings, 
computed by dividing the total amount of the weekly pay roll by the 
total number of employees—part time as well as full time. 
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The average hours per week per man—27.8 in December and 28 9 
in November—were computed by dividing the number of man-hoys 
by the number of workers employed by those firms which reporteq {== 
man-hours. 

The average hourly earnings—83.5 cents in December and 8} 4 
cents in November—were computed by dividing the pay roll of those 
firms which reported man-hours, by the number of man-hours. 


Table 





Table 8.—Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in the Building. 
Construction Industry, December 1934 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State bureaus] : 
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The State__.._.___. 63| 1,733} —4.9| 87,474) —7.1) 21.68 —2.3| 96.9) —14.1| 980. 4/4+13.7 
Colorado: Denver..__-..- 205} 687| +17.8| 14,342) +23.5| 20.88) +4.8| 23.71 +6.81 87.8) —10 Mis 
Connecticut: a ™ 8 
Bridgeport___.._..__- 109} 480) —22.7) 10,718) —29.7| 22.33) —9.1) 285) —8& 7) 78.5 -1.1 
en... de 261) 1,033} —10.2} 24,196) —8.3| 23.42) +2.0) 31.9) —3.0) 72.8) 447 
New Haven.......... 151} 757; —10.3) 15,113) —30.2) 19.96) —22.2) 26.5) —21.4) 76.0 —-1.2 ‘ail 
‘" = -- Neodr 
The State__.....__. 521| 2,270} —13.2| 50,027; —21.0) 22.04) —9.0| 29.4) —10.4| 74.8 } 
== — =—=—_—_—_—_— —————- | ——_—— New 
Delaware: Wilmington...| 101; 851; —10.2| 17,002) —22.9| 20.08) —14.1| 29.2) —11.8) 68.8 —24 N 
District of Columbia__--- 361| 3,699] —15.0} 102,192) —16.4|] 27.63} —1.6| 30.9) —3.7/] 90.8 +4.0 0 
Florida: hey x) 
Jacksonville. __._..__- 47| 233) —9.7 4,444) +3.7| 19.07) +14.8] 30.7) +89] 62.1 +5.4 j 
J Se eS 67| 1,302} +4.8) 28,893] +8.6| 22.19} +3.6) 31.9) +4.9] 69.6 —1.3 Nort 
eS RE eae 114| 1,535) +2.3 33,337} +7.9| 21.72} +5.5) 31.7) +5.7| 68.5 —-.1 = 
Georgia: Atlanta_._...__- 134 855) _—4.7 14,485) —5.8) 16.94 —1.2 24.6; —9.6) 68.9 +9.9 ; 
Illinois: in I 
BIRD... occdanseaee 125| 1,105| —42. 4) 26,827) —51.7| 24.28) —16.1) (2) (2) (2) 2 
Other localities. _..__. 77| 1,131; —26.4| 21,660| —22.9| 19.15} +4.8| (2) (2) (2) 
The State__......_. 202| 2,236) —35.3| 48, 487| —42.0| 21.68| —10.4\ (2) (2) (2) ) Okla 
See footnotes at end of table. ‘ 
Oreg 
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18.9 Table 8. Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in the Building- 
urs Construction Industry, December 1934—Continued 


‘ted 








Average 
Average | Average 
Employment Pay rolls weekly hours per hourly 


: week per cone 2 
earnings em | earnings 


$1.4 


0Se 








| 


change 


Number of firms reporting 
from November 1934 


Number December 
Percentage change 
from November 1934 
Amount December 
Percentage change 
from November 1934 


Percentage change 
from November 1934 | 


Amount December 
Number December 
1934 
Percentage change 
from November 1934 
December 1934 

Percentage 





——— 


Indiana: Dollars Dollars 
Evansville 61 335 . 7, 330) —36. 21. 88 
Fort Wayne 7| 200 " 3, 758 " 18. 79 
Indianapolis 149} 939 ; 20, 282 9.9) 21. 60 
South Bend.-....-.---- 35} 133 ’ 2, 515 ' 18. 91 


The State 322) 1, 607 - 33, 885 » 21. 09 





tle 





| 
_ 
~ 
J 





| 
“I 
“I 








| 
| 











Iowa: Des Moines-. “tt 87| 370 . 7, 465 .3! 20.18 
57; 227 ; 3, 969 ; 17. 48 
Kentucky: Louisville. - -- 137| 758 4 14, 713 .3| 19.41 
Louisiana: New Orleans_- 105} 837 : 15, 199 : 18. 16 
Maine: Portland... ....- 87| 325 ; 6, 815 .1| 20.97 
Maryland: Baltimore - - -- 104) 2,112 8. 40, 400 r 19. 13 
Massachusetts: All locali- 


change | 


| 
| — 
Ae 








l+++ 
: PAOwN 
S Soe 1 








from November 1934 


Percentage 


685| 4, 850 .2| 120, 326 4) 24. 81) 


| 


Rs 








Michigan: #1 
470| 3, 537 71 104, 835 .3| 29.64] +17.5| 33.01 46.1] 90.0 
52) 147 2, 838 .2| 19.31} —3.9| 27.5) —3.8! 70.2 
Grand Rapids... --- 102} 264 4, 357 .9| 16.50| —3.0 .6| —7.9) 64.4 





The State---....-. . 624) 3,948 . 5} 112, 030 ’ 28. 38) +16. 5) 32.3) +5. 2} 88, 0 


| 
} 
| 











Minnesota: 
- 45| 115 ; 2, 238 .5| 19.46) —6.6) 25.5) —11.1 0 

Minneapolis 21,| 1, 007 22, O88 .5| 21.93) +2.3) 27.1; —1.8) 80.5 
St. Paul 153) 836 19, 969 , 23.89, —6.2) 30. 9| —1.6) 77.2 





The State--_......- 409! 1, 958 44, 295 22. 62 .8] 28.7 . 78. 6 








Missouri: 
Kansas City ‘ 1, 533 . 8) 32,397 21. 13 5. ’ 94.3 
St. Louis 2, 540 61, 382 24.17 : 3. .8} 101.4 


The State 4, 073 93, 779 .5| 23.02 3. ‘ 98. 9 




















Nebraska: Omaha.--.--.-- : 12, 136 : 18. 73 , \ $ 71.7 


New York: 
New York City.----- 273, 280 29. 50 
Other localities 160, 803 22.63 





109.9 
83. 4 


48.3 


m™ Oo 





$/ 88 


8 | : 
> S 


The State. ......... 434, O83 26. 52 








North Carolina: Charlotte 5, 270 18. 17 
Ohio: 


63. 6 








6, 096 22. 49 
32, 697 21. 04 
54, 777 24. 43 
Dayton 9, 423 20. 76 
Youngstown.......--- 9, 258 


112, 251 22. 94 


~~ = CO 





ie 











85 7, 393 
5, 111 


The State____.__- ? 136 12, 504 
Oregon: Portland 171 14, 191 























8S | Se 
_— to cc 












































See footnotes at end of table. 
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ding Emp 
Construction Industry, December 1934—Continued 
Average 
Average Aver: FLU 
Employment) Pay rolls weekly — J ho -— 
a earnings cant earnings | 1934 i 
S Aine —___ havin 
_ om oz _ om ~~ om ow 
fig | pR| 3 ee | we |S | we “= [i These 
meets. Bie |f5/ 8 | S¢/8 | 85/8 | 83 ch 
E/8 |e] 8 | 28/8 | SB/8 | S| = st Mestad! 
2 x a 2D a 2 = 2 = > - 
= Q © Q © AQ re) Q © of 
= S we 5 BS oo 2 8 & = S te 2 be go In 
& ee" 1 $5 he S$oi2”" |8S8e]87"/1 $6 5 | se 
& |S | ez] § az |§ az | | ez/| £ | es indus 
E|8 | Be) g Peis | Se] | 8a) ¢ 2 
z\z |@e| <4 |f2)2 | 82 )2 | S| & Fe Bexclu 
EB other 
Pennsylvania: ® Dollars Dollars Cen 
rie area_.._.......-- 20} 191| —14.8| 2, 220| —22.4) 11.68} —9.4 19.0) ~13.7| 72. 5\ -)) I Infor 
Philadelphia area____- 283) 2, 136| —14.2| 43,250, —15.0| 20.25} —.9| 28.9) —1.4) 70.6 — 5 ; 
Pittsburgh area_._____ 161) 1,259} —7.4, 36,543) +4.4| 29.03) +12.7| 30.0| 412.4) 97.6 435 avail 
Reading - Lebanon 
lil tia 37| 160} —13.5| 2, 813] —21.9| 17.58} —9.8| 26.2} —10.9| 67.2 +), 
Seranton area_.._..__- 23| 103} ~18.8| 2,364) —11.3| 28.85, +86| $7.6) —6.5| 83.0419; HEB Table 
Other areas......____- 216| 1,588| —20.0|  29,598| —24.1| 18.64) —6.1| 29.8| —7.6) 629 4) 9 
The State.__....._. 740| 5, 487| —14.6| 116,778 —12.8| 21.48, +2.1| 287) —1.4 75.2 +29 
Rhode Island: Providence.| 247| 1,394) —14 s| 30,971] —16.2 22.22) —1.6) 30.2 —8. 5) 74 g 
Tennessee: ie " 
Chattanooga...._____- 33} 128] —19.0} 1,819} —33.5| 14.21) —17.9| 22.4) —20.8) 62.3 +10 
Knoxville.......__.._- 38] 379} —4.5| 6,206) +6.5| 16.37] +11.5| 24.3] —2.0| 678-4157 
Memphis............. 7 293} —12.5 4,813; —10.4) 16.43) +2.5) 25.6) +5.8) 63.4 -34 
Nashville. -........... 75, = =650) —20.1) = 11, 138} —22.1) 17.14) —2.5) 27.8) —1.8) 61.7 — 4 
The State...........| 216] 1,450] —14.9| 23,976] —15.1| 16.54) —.2) 26.0) —2.6) 63.5 +25 7 
: ri New Y 
ee, ee 193] 1,002} +26.8| 15,578 +16.4| 15.55) —8.2| 25.7) —6.2| 60.7 -24 Chicag 
NE SRR le aE 25} 126, +11.5) 2,316) +222) 18.38] +9.5) 26.8] +13.6) 68.6 -37 Philad 
Houston............_- 187| 1,048) —5.7| 21,103) +2.5| 20.14) +86 20.5) +6.5| 68.6 +25 Detroit 
San Antonio..._....-. 92) 262) —12.4 4,001} —11.7| 15.27) +.8| 27.8) +149) 55.0\-123 on 
—_ wind vel 
The State.......... 497| 2,438) +5.4| 42,908} +6.4) 17.64) +1.0| 27.6, +2.6| 64.0 -15 ve 
Utah: Salt Lake City_.... 74] 196) —8.0| 4,464) —13.9| 22.78] —6.4| 26.4) —7.7| 83.5 -4 Boston 
Virginia: San Fi 
Norfolk-Portsmouth..| 72} 358 re. 6,450, —6.7| 18.02) —5.7| 25.4] —10.6) 70.9 +53 Buffal 
Richmond_........... 114, 884) +47) 18,039} +2.1) 20.41/ —2.5| 28.9) -—6.8 70.5 +38 Milwa 
The State.......___- 186| 1,242} +3.0| 24,489] —.4] 19.72] —3.3| 27.9] —7.6| 70.6 +40 F 
Washington E 
ery olatmen 156, 604) —2.6| 12,856) —9.9| 21.28) —7.5| 22.9] —4.2| 92.9 -35 
MIE, ccccetceesed 50} 136] —20.9} 3,437) —17.1| 25.27] +4.8] 26.5] —2.6| 95.4) +78 
OS RE 195, —17.7| 3,778, 13.5} 19.37) +5.1) 21.5) +7.0| 90.0 -16 R 
The State........... 288} 935) —9.1) 20,071) —11,9) 21,47) —3.0) 23.1) —2.1| 92.8) -1. roac 
West Virginia: Wheeling 56} 177| —16.9} 3,520} —10.9| 19.89] +7.3| 28.8} +.3| 69.0 +68 and 
Wisconsin: All localities” 150| 1,768} —1,4| $7,016) +1,5| 20,94) +38.0| $1.2} —1.8| 65.0 +8.7 
| | Be 949. 
1AV ted from reports furnished by 10,054 firms. ine! 
Foye om oval ble. 
« Includes both Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans. Dec 
; Includes Covington and ewport 7 
§ Each separate area includes Tees s £36 dotinties. 
193 
of $ 
10. 
Cor 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in December 1934 in Cities of Over 
500,000 Population 


FLUCTUATIONS in employment and pay-roll totals in December 
1934 as compared with November 1934 in 13 cities of the United States 
having a population of 500,000 or over are presented in table 9. 
These changes are computed from reports received from identical 
establishments in each of the months considered. 

In addition to reports received from establishments in the several 
industrial groups regularly covered in the survey of the Bureau, 
excluding building construction, reports have also been secured from 
other establishments in these cities for inclusion in these totals. 
Information concerning employment in building construction is not 
available for all cities at this time and therefore has not been included. 


change 


from November 1934 / 


! Percentage 


Table 9.—Fluctuations in Employment and Pay Rolls in December 1934 as 
Compared With November 1934 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


Reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission for class I rail- 
rads show that the number of employees, exclusive of executives 
and officials, decreased for 966,819 on November 15, 1934, to 
949,382 on December 15, 1934, or 1.8 percent. Pay rolls showed an 
increase from $117,962,289 in November 1934 to $118,064,291 in 
December 1934, or 0.1 percent. 

The monthly trend of employment from January 1923 to November 
1934 on class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating revenues 
of $1,000,000 or over— is shown by index numbers published in table 
10. These index numbers, constructed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, are based on the 3-year average, 1923-25, as 100, and 
cover all employees. 
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Table 10.—Indexes of Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the 


United 
States, January 1923 to December 1934 


[3-year average, 1923-25 =100] 









































Month 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934 
0 ES 98.4) 96.7) 95.5 | 95.6] 95.2 | 89.1 | 88.0 | 86.1 | 73.5 | 61.1 | 53 0} 541 
ET A costeansessiscera 98.6 | 96.9) 95.3 | 95.8 | 95.0 | 88.7 | 88.6 | 85.2 | 72.6 | 60.2 52.7] 54 ¢ 
Stiimenndashsnedil 100.4 | 97.3) 95.1) 96.5) 95.6 | 89.7 | 89.8 | 85.3 | 72.7 | 60.5 | 5) 55 0 
PEST: 101.9 | 98.8 | 96.5 | 98.6 | 97.1 | 91.5 | 91.9 | 86.7 | 73.4 | 59.9} 5) x 56.9 
| EBS Pea ae: 104.8 | 99.1 | 97.7 | 100.0} 99.1 | 94.4 | 94.6 | 88.3 | 73.8 | 59.6 | 52 58 § 
iin cetuecomsdaniooecneet 107.1 | 97.9 | 98.5 | 101.3 | 100.7 | 95.8 | 95.8 | 86.3 | 72.7 | 57.7 | 535 59.0) 
ES ee ae 108.2 | 98.0) 99.3 | 102.6 | 100.7 | 95.4 | 96.3 | 84.5 | 72.3 | 56.3 | 55.4 58.7 
te lt 109.2 | 98.9 99.5 | 102.4} 99.2 | 95.5 | 97.1 | 83.5 | 71.0 | 54.9 | 568 57.8 
September. .-.......... 107.7 | 99.6 | 99.7 | 102.5] 98.8 | 95.1 | 96.5 | 82.0 | 69.2] 55.7 | 57 7 57 0) 
ill lat la 107.1 | 100.7 | 100.4 | 103.1 | 98.5 | 95.2 | 96.6 | 80.2 | 67.6 | 56.9 | 57 111566 
November ............ 105.0 | 98.9} 98.9] 101.0] 95.5 | 92.7 | 92.8 | 76.9 | 64.4 | 55.87 55 8 54.8 
December... .......... 99.1 | 96.0} 96.9} 98.0] 91.7 | 89.5 | 88.5 | 74.8 | 62.5 | 54.7 54.0 | 153.8 

Average .......- 104.0 | 98.2) 97.8] 99.8] 97.3 | 92.7 | 93.1 | 83.3 | 70.6 | 57.8 | 54.4 f 























! Preliminary. 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Table 11 shows the total number of employees by occupations on 
the 15th day of November and December 1934, and by group totals 
on the 15th day of January 1935; also pay-roll totals for the entire 
months of Novemher and December. Total compensation for the 
month of January is not yet available. In these tabulations dats 
for the occupational group reported as “executives, Officials, and staff 
assistants” are omitted. Beginning in January 1933 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission excluded reports of switching and terminal 
companies from its monthly tabulations. The actual figures’ for the 
months shown in the following table therefore are not comparab!e 
with the totals published for the months prior to January 1933. The 
index numbers of employment tor class I railroad’s shown in table 10 
have been adjusted to allow for this revision and furnish a montlily 
indicator of the trend of employment from January 1923 to the 
latest month available. 
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Table 11.--Employment on Class I Steam Railroads, November 1934 to January 
1935, and Pay Rolls, November and December 1934 


(From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups. 
Employment figures for January 1935 are available by group totals only at this time] 








———————— 
| Number of employees at ate 
middle of month Potal easnings 

Occupation = | ie , 

7 : } 
Novem-| Decem- | January| November December 
ber 1934 | ber 1934 1935 1934 1934 


| | 
Allemployees - - - - 966, 819 | 949, 382 | 946, 958 |$117, 962, 289 | $118, 064, 291 








Professional, clerical, and general 164, 267 33, 49% 32, : 22, 801, 338 22, 795, 148 
Clerks......-- oe ....-| 85,667 | 85, 1% , 241,182 | 11, 228, 485 
Stenographers and typists : 15, 425 5, 396 , 911, 435 1, 904, 538 

\aintenance of way and structures | 195, 217 9 76 5, 998, 501 14, 946, 028 

Laborers, extra gang and work train 14, 531 7 ae 809, 939 609, 659 
Track and roadway section laborers r 96, 622 9, 5, 325, 045 5, 007, 176 

Maintenance of equipment and stores_ - 34, 999 3, 0: 266, 29, 568, 021 29, 468, 459 
OCOPEGR... « < anaese imi 54,295 | 54, 216 3, 804, 001 3, 668, 965 
Electrical workers. - | &, 556 , 46 , 169, 325 , 174, 249 
Machinists - - - - - - -- ' | 37, 068 37, 4 ‘ , 821, 141 , 853, 301 
Skilled trades helpers | 58,005 | 58,: , 353, 642 5, 316, 219 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, power plants, | 

and stores) - - - f | 20,580 | 20, , 586, 536 , 638, 025 
Common laborers (shops, engine houses, pow- | 
er plants, and stores) __-- Sal , 298 | ee , 055, 311 , 055, 

Transportation, other than train, engine, and yard_| 123, 704 | 124, 0! 20, 3, 875, 645 , 136, 638 
Station agents. as ; Lit ater. 3,702 | 23, 6% fA 3, 377, 244 3, 388, 440 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen , 578 14, 438 | 2,016, 381 2, 072, 170 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and plat- 

ela a ee «a, SI : 8,253 | 18, 4% 1, 412, 085 | , 372, 456 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and gatemen __. 3, 585 16, 554 |... +. 1, 117, 420 , 121, 379 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders, and 
hostlers).........--- bend alae ae Sires d drs bed 2,206 | 12, 158 : 2, O79, 676 2, 125, 492 

Transportation, train and engine_ -- 206, 426 | 202, 689 | 203, 71: 33, 639, 058 34, 592, 526 
Road conductors. -_-.._........-... — 22, 734 | 22,390 |___- | 4, 762, 465 , 886, 741 
Road brakemen and flagmen. - 47,365 | 46, 355 6, 476, 137 3, SRB, 485 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers 35,489 | 34, 806 , 531, 671 , 622, 647 
Road engineers and motormen 27,793 | 27, 289 |_. | 6,370, 267 | 3, 596, 400 
Road firemen and helpers. ____- - 30, 543 | 29, 880 4, 596, 479 , 780, 212 








550 

















Preliminary figures. 
Employment and Pay Rolls in the Federal Service, December 1934 


THERE were 672,273 employees on the rolls of the executive depart- 
ments of the United States Government on December 31, 1934. This 
is an increase of 63,603 employees as compared with December 1933 
a 1 a decrease of 3,169 employees as compared with November 1934. 

Data concerning employment in the executive departments are 
collected by the United States Civil Service Commission from the 
various departments and offices of the United States Government. 
The figures are tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Infor- 
mation concerning employment in the legislative, judicial, and military 
branches of the United States Government is collected and compiled 
directly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Table 12 shows the number of employees in the executive depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. Data for the District of Columbia 
are shown separately. Approximately 13 percent of the employees 
in the executive departments work in the city of Washington. 
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Table 12.—Employees in the Executive Service of the United States, Dec. mber 
1933, November 1934, and December 1934 























District of Columbia Outside the District Entire service 
Item ips 
Perma- Perma-| Tem- Total Perma-| Tem- .. 
nent nent {porary ! nent |porary! tal 
Number of employees: 
December 1933...........| 66, 894 468,481} 64,739) 533, 220) 535,375) 73, 205 608, 670 
November 1934.......... 85, 689 502,952) 78, 663) 581,615) 588,641) 86, 80) 675, 442 
December 1934........... 86, 451 502, 371) 75,852) 578, 223) 588,822) 83,451 672.973 
Gain or loss: 
December 1933 to De- 
cember 1934.........._- +19, 557 +33, 890) +11, 113)+-45, 003} +53, 447/+-10, 156 +63, 693 
November 1934 to De- 
cember 1934............| +7 —581| —2,811| —3,392| +181) —3,350) —3 199 
Percentage ay 
December 1 to De- 
cember 1934._.....____- +29. 24 +7. 23) +17.17| +8.44) 49.98) +13.86 +10.45 
November 1934 to De- 
cember 1934............} +0.89 —0.12) —3.57) —0.58) +0.03) —3.86 -0,47 
oe turn-over, December | 
4 - Sa oo 1, 959) 5,712) 13,325} 19,037) 7,671) 14,268 21, 939 
Separations ?___.......-- 1, 170) 6,401; 15,837; 22,238) 7,571) 17,264) 24 93; 
Turn-over rate per 100__.__.- 1. 36 1.14) 17.25 3. 28 1.29) 16.76) 3.2% 




















1 Not naan: eld employees of the Post Office Department or 29,291 employees hired under letters 
authorization by the Department of 


ture with a pay roll of $1,124,311. 
2 ‘Not including Senphowese transferred within the Government service as such transfers should not be 
regarded as labor turn-over. 


Table 13 shows employment in the executive departments of the 


United States Government, by months, January to December 1934, 
inclusive. 


Table 13.—Employment in the Executive Departments of the United States by 
Months, 1934 














Outside Outside | 
District District 
Months of Co- | District | potat Months of Co- | District | ro1,) 

lumbia lumbia 

lumbia lumbia | 

| 
January -_........... 78,045 | 530, 004 608, 139 || July_..............- 87,978 | 583, 531 671, 509 
February-........... 79, 913 531, 839 Git, ree  Awenet............. 91, 065 585,772 | 676,837 
) eee 81, 569 541, 990 623, 559 || September. ._....._ 92, 557 589, 280 681, 837 
Sone STE) Se 83, 850 560, 258 644, 108 || October_._......__- 93, 322 590, 183 683, 505 
Mia decs Sub e de 85,939 | 573, 147 659, 086 || November._._..- dd 93,827 | 581,615 675, 442 
RRS: 87,196 | 573,898 | 661,004 ere 94,050 | 578,223 | 672,273 


























During the year there was an increase of 18,600, or 24.65 percent, 
in the number of employees in the executive departments of the 
United States Government working in the city of Washington. 
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The number of employees outside of the District of Columbia increased 
by 45,003 or 8.44 percent. 

“Table 14 shows the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 
in the various branches of the United States Government during 
November and December 1934. 


Table 14.—Employment and Pay Roll for the United States Government 
December and November 1934 





x 





Number of employees Amount of pay roll 


Branch of service 





December 


November 


December 


November 





All branches 


Executive service 
Military service 
Judicial service 
Legislative service 


950, 982 


954, 529 





$123, 212, 155 


1 $124, 096, 468 





672, 273 
272, 200 
1, 861 
4, 648 


675, 442 
272, 572 
1, 885 

1 4, 630 


100, 736, 351 
20, 971, 678 
446, 130 

1, 057, 996 


1 100, 787, 487 
21, 786, 447 
451, 653 

1 1. 070, 881 

















| Revised. 


Table 15 shows the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for all branches of the United States Government, by months, 
December 1933 to December 1934, inclusive. 


Table 15.—Employment and Pay Roll for the United States Government, 
December 1933 to December 1934 
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Legislative service 
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Amount of 
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$82, 011, 601 
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$432, 435 
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77, 450, 498 417, 000 
83, 524, 296 430, 843 
84, 837, 493 443, 505 

283 432, 401 
442, 896 
439, 170 
434, 736 
439, 014 
486, 410 
453, 217 
451, 653 
446, 130 


5, 316, 975 
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Employment Created by Public Works Administration Fund, 
December 1934 


Durine the month ending December 15, there were 382,594 om. 
ployees working at the site of Public Works Administration ¢op. 
struction projects. These men earned $22,500,000 for their month 
work. More than 35,000,000 man-hours of work were provided 4 
the site of these construction projects. Hourly earnings averaged 
over 64 cents. 

This employment was created on construction projects financed 
either wholly or in part from the Public Works Administration fund 
Orders for construction material valued at nearly $46,800,000 were 
placed during the month. 


Employment on Construction Projects, by Type of Project 


TaBLe 16 shows, by type of project, employment, pay rolls, and 
man-hours worked during the month of December 1934 ! on Federal 
construction projects financed by the Public Works Administration 
fund. 



































Table 16.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Federal Projects Financed from 
Public Works Funds, December 1934 
(Subject to revision] 

Number | 4 mount of | Number of | Average — : 

Type of project of wage rolls | ™an-hours | earnings - * = 

earners | P®Y worked | per hour = nese 
All projects.......- Bee Bene ee 254, 665 |$14, 599, 128 | 23, 921, 893 $0. 610 | $21, 682, 2% 
Building construction. _.....................-. 16,829 | 1,097,248 | 1,351,738 812 | 1,946, 901 
Oe a eee 132, 668 | 4,802,612 | 9, 680,942 . 496 6, 709, 000 
River, harbor, and flood control. _...........-- 43,181 | 2,938,669 | 4,471, 634 . 657 5, 905, 04 
Streets and roads ?._...........-...-.----.--..- 7, 483 325, 562 624, 010 . 522 287, 464 
EE TRE RATS: CAE OS 20,124 | 2,318,140 | 2,730,093 . 849 2, 332, 738 
CE SEE ENE i SOE ES ES 18, 204 1, 804,814 | 2,996, 092 . 602 3, 275, 542 
er eat cpm Bact nS fade Si 1, 626 150, 436 179, 141 . 840 63, 760 
Water and sewerage... ...........-...-.-.-..... 907 52, 976 82, 778 . 640 RO, 838 
he tly a a Ec En El ay 13, 643 | 1,108,671 | 1, 805, 465 . 614 1, O80, 953 





1 Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
2 Other than t reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


Federal construction projects are financed entirely by allotments 
made by the Public Works Administration to various departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government. The work is performed either 
by commercial firms to which contracts bave been awarded or by 
day labor hired directly by the Federal agencies. 


Ms meal the month of December is spoken of in this study it is assumed to mean the month ending 
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Table 17 shows, by type of project, employment, pay rolls, and man- 
hours worked during the month of December on non-Federal con- 
struction projects financed from the Public Works Administration 
fund. 


Table 17.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Non-Federal Projects Financed from 
Public Works Funds, December 1934 


[Subject to revision] 








Value of 
Number Number of , 
Type of project of wage gan man-hours — ial 
earners | P@Y worked ol _ 





— 


All projects , $6, 543,798 | 9,019, 001 $11, 654, 547 


Building oeeetce 2, 611, 059 é 5, 514, 550 
Streets and ro 701, 928 . é 1, 502, 568 
Water and sewerage 1, 937, 342 , 774, ‘ 4, 267, 543 
Railroad construction 1, 212, 714 ‘ 184, 350 
Miscellaneous 80, 755 111, 219 e 185, 536 























—— 


Non-Federal projects are financed from allotments made by the 
Public Works Administration to a State, political subdivision thereof, 
or in some cases, to commercial firms. In the case of allotments to 
States and their political subdivisions, the Public Works Adminis- 
tration makes a direct grant of not more than 30 percent of the total 


construction cost. The public agency to which the loan is made fi- 
nances the other 70 percent. In come cases this is obtained as a loan 
from the Public Works Administration; in other cases, the loan is pro- 
cured from outside sources. Where the Public Works Administra- 
tion makes a loan it charges interest and specifies the time in which 
the loan must be repaid in full. 

No grants are made to commercial firms. Commercial allotments 
have been made to railroads. Railroad work financed from Public 
Works Administration loans falls under three headings: First, con- 
struction work such as electrification, laying of rails and ties, repairs 
to buildings, etc.; second, the building and repairing of locomotives 
and passenger and freight cars in railroad shops; third, the building of 
locomotives and passenger and freight cars in commercial shops. 

Data concerning employment created by railroad construction is 
shown in table 17. Employment in railroad car and locomotive shops 
is shown in table 20, page 795. Employment in commercial car and 
locomotive shops is shown in table 21, page 795. 
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Employment on Construction Projects, by Geographic Divisions 
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Table 18 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours, work 
during December 1934 on Federal construction projects financed fro), 
the Public Works Administration fund, by geographic divisions. 
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Table 18.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Federal Projects Financed From 
Public-Works Funds, December 1934 
[Subject to revision] 
Wage earners 
Number of | Average 
Amount of Ap. 
Geographic division man-hours | earnitigs 
N ae Weekly | P8Y Tolls | worked | per hour 
ployed | ®Verage 
IEE J... ca pnctnniipaseccncdotnin 254, 665 | 243, 108 |$14, 599, 128 | 23, 921, 893 $0. 610 
SE I ccc ait nisigtndin aa-atgntite 14,110 | 13,764 1,007,925 1,527,997 . 660 
Sn. ierinmanmdnnaneiiie 28,127 | 27,197 1, 721, 801 2, 608, 908 . 660 
East North Central_.................. 27, 046 25, 560 1, 497,900 | 2, 150, 416 . 697 
West North Central_.................. 43, 971 40, 609 1, 600,100 | 2, 764, 517 . 579 
ES SEE SERPS ITO 40,884 | 39,140 | 2,578,069 | 4,094,302 . 630 
East South Central.................... 32,816 | 32,228 | 1,676,139 | 3, 550, 835 . 472 
West South Central................... 26,591 | 25,444 1,061,666 | 2, 228, 227 . 476 
i iia ct ans ceric meieiiliee 22,298 | 21,492 1,901,417 | 2,897,305 . 656 
ln cdithetnn th cowhbbdiedacbeitadd 13, 871 13, 220 1, 275, 589 1, 585, 754 . 804 
Outside continental United States_-__- 4, 591 4, 004 244, 210 467, 357 . 523 | 





1 Includes data for 360 wage earners which cannot be charged to any s 
? Includes $6,709,000, estimated value of material orders placed for public-road projects which cannot be 


to any specific geographic division. 


ific geographic division. 


Table 19.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Non-Federal Projects Financed From 
Public-Works Funds, December 1934 
[Subject to revision] 


























Wage earners Mesahe 
Number Value of 
Average | prere 
: : Amount of} of man- ; | material 
Geographic division Num- Went pay rolls hours —— | eam 
ber em- aver y worked | Per Hour) placed 
ployed age 
—|- 
Bip GCOS, on cutniteeetvasanencdsosun 109, 515 91, 650 | $6, 543, 798 9, 019, 001 $0. 726 | $11, 654,47 
chan ncansegiinwoguiowane 16,721 | 13,496 986, 673 | 1, 390, 634 .710 | 1,632,704 
Middle Atlantic. -............--...... 18,597 | 15,860} 1,343,180 | 1,572,663 ~854 | 2, 542,757 
East North Central_.................- 15, 017 12, 561 944, 162 1, 084, 745 . 870 1, 824, 92 
West North Central-_-................ 13,046 | 10,515 659, 642 873, 666 . 755 1, 705, 9 
es eee 453 19, 715 1, 423,729 | 2,349, 925 . 606 1, 095, 7 
East South Ceniral--...............-- 6, 103 5, 189 255, 496 439, 823 . 581 449, 306 
West South Central................__- 6, 002 4, 972 265, 758 444, 890 . 597 592, 874 
ainsi n dh bck bein daddees>-ene- 3,297 | 2,670 196, 326 263, 586 745 339, 407 
iis haba ctiéenecerethemredonnecns 7, 482 6, 056 436, 941 543, 810 . 803 1, 398, 822 
Outside continental United States ____ 797 616 31, 891 55, 259 . 577 71, 48 























——— 


Table 19 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
during December 1934 on non-Federal projects financed from the 
Public Works Administration fund, by geographic divisions. 
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Hourly earnings on non-Federal projects averaged nearly 73 cents 
er hour in December compared with 70.5 cents in November. 
Table 20 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked in 


car and locomotive shops operated by railroads on work financed 
from the Public Works Administration fund during December 1934, 
by geographic divisions. | 


Table 20.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Railroad Shops on Work Financed 
From Public-Works Funds, December 1934 


[Subject to revision] 








Number 
of wage 
earners 


Geographic division 


Amount of 
pay rolls 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked 


Value of 
material 
orders 


placed 





11, 829 $636, 497 


484 50, 695 

3, 047 152, 142 
108, 874 
64, 895 
55, 139 
4, 747 
69, 862 
18, 928 
111, 215 


997, 763 $0. 638 
76, 054 . 667 
229, 906 - 662 
172, 877 . 630 
102, 369 - 634 13, 163 
91, 643 . 602 254, 969 
7, 869 . 603 801 
112, 821 . 619 23, 776 
29, 757 - 636 9, 250 
174, 467 . 637 30, 037 


$8, 883, 158 


12, 848 
8, 491, 819 
46, 495 


























The program of car building in railroad repair shops which is financed 
from Public Works Administration funds is being rapidly completed. 
There are now less than 12,000 wage earners on this work compared 
with more than 15,000 in November and nearly 19,000 in October. 

Table 21 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked in 
commercial car and locomotive shops on contracts financed from the 
Public Works Administration fund during December 1934, by 
geographic divisions. 


Table 21.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Commercial Car and Locomotive 
Shops on Work Financed From Public Works-Funds 


[Subject to revision] 








Number of 
man-hours 
worked 


Amount of 


Geographic division pay rolls 





$712, 269 


1, 083, 207 














67, 782 
426, 665 
167, 846 

45, 377 

4, 599 





110, 175 
632, 087 
243, 588 
90, 656 
6, 701 
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Several new orders have been placed recently for the manufacture o; 
streamline locomotives and cars in commercial railroad shops. hil. 
the old orders are being completed, there is a slight increase jy 
employment comparing December with November. 

Materials valued at over $670,000,000 have been purchased by 
contractors working on Public Works Administration constructioy 
projects. Manufacturers of all types of material have profited by 
orders from this fund. For example, cement manufacturers receive) 
orders valued at over $93,000,000. Foundries and machine shop; 
have received material orders totaling $70,000,000. Steel-mill orders 
amount to over $110,000,000. The fabrication of this materia] wi 
create more than 2,000,000 man-months of labor. 

Material valued at nearly $47,000,000 was purchased during Je. 
cember. It is estimated that the fabrication of these materials wil] 
create 135,000 man-months of labor. This accounts only for labor jy 
the fabrication of material in the form in which it is to be used. For 
example, only labor in manufacturing brick is counted—not the labor 
in taking the clay from the pits or in hauling the clay and other 
materials used in the brick plant. In fabricating steel rails only the 
labor in the rolling mill is counted—not labor created in mining, 
smelting, and transporting the ore, nor labor in the blast furnaces, 
the open-hearth furnaces, nor the blooming mills. 

Table 22 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked by 
employees since the inception of the public-works program in August 
1933 to December 1934, inclusive. 


Table 22.—Employment and Pay Rolls, August 1933 to December 1934, on 
Projects Financed From Public-Works Funds 


[Subject to revision] 
































Number of Number of | Average Value of 
Month wage mops man-hours | earnings} material 
earners pay worked per hour | orders placed 
August 1933 to December 1934-...._-|........--..-- $341, 972,433 | 596, 613, 306 $0. 573 | $672, 509, 080 
1933 
ee a a 4, 699 280, 040 539, 454 . 519 202, 100 
idlhiticnkentcrpspececugengod 33, 836 1, 961, 496 3, 920, 009 . 500 1, 622, 365 
Si siniiscclrtreceheseoneheseien 121, 403 7,325,313 | 14, 636, 603 .500 | 122, 513,767 
GE on. nets tte <becedmlintntliiinn. 254, 784 14, 458, 364 27, 862, 280 . 519 24, 299, 055 
Se tenditinmundebentmeisnahentsean 270,408 | 15,424,700 | 29, 866, 249 . 516 24, 850, 188 
1934 

SGRRER.. ..,. cutsipshibonandstigiin s¥iteews 273, 583 14, 574, 960 27, 658, 591 . 527 23, 793, 459 
PD an wc ciditedhboccecmsddoggn ones 295, 741 15, 246, 423 28, 938, 177 . 527 24, 565, 004 
lain. abbas nnaddnstinndeveath 292,696 | 15,636,545 | 29,171,634 536 | 2 69, 334, 408 
bit dn denserponaivapeauuanme: 371, 234 17, 907, 842 31, 559, 966 .567 | 267, 150, 664 
BY -.22.-- ---- 222 ono eo o-oo eo ee eeee 491, 166 25, 076, 908 44, 912, 412 «568 | 2 49, 720,378 
 __ eS EN oe 2a 592, 057 32, 783, 533 58, 335, 119 ~ 662 | = 2 57, 589, 89 
Bcieecacecatcpptigienonreepnpeneben 624,286 | 33,829,858 | 50,436,314 .569 | 251,644,174 
Pin detuscdsedeerecccstoccovasag 602, 581 35, 142, 770 59, 943, 328 .586 | 2 53, 282, 956 
a RES 549,910 | 31,720,317 | 51, 699, 495 614 | 2 50, 685, 634 
ee eee 507, 799 29, 280, 240 46, 617, 616 - 622 9 50, 234, 49 
BE cntebadsmypoupcanccongeeces 469, 874 28,831,432 | 46, 494, 195 . 620 54, 228, 457 
tid ciicinthiavainetbun cpened 382,504 | 22,491,692 | 35, 021,864 .642 | 2 46, 792, 081 





1 Includes orders placed for naval vessels prior to October 1933. 
? Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 
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Nearly $342,000,000 have been disbursed for pay rolls for work at the 
site of the construction projects from the beginning of the public-works 
program. Earnings over the 17-month period have averaged 57 cents. 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


Emergency Work Relief Program 


THERE was an increase of nearly 170,000 workers on the emergency- 
work program of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, com- 
paring the last week in December with the last week in November 

Table 23 shows the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for workers on the emergency-work program for the weeks ending 
November 29 and December 27. 


Table 23.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Emergency-Work Program 








Number of employees 


Amount of pay rolls 
week ending— 


k ending— 
Geographic division week ending 





Dec. 27 Nov. 29 Dec. 27 Nov. 29 





All divisions 


1, 571, 588 
Percentage change 


+12. 09 


132, 450 
270, 455 
229, 205 
292, 643 
177, 570 

93, 329 
165, 551 

59, 308 
151, 077 


$14, 137, 896 $13, 316, 167 
+6. 17 








115, 211 1, 556, 4 
249, 585 3, 831, 601 
220, 860 2, 
204, 697 2, 150, 34 
175, 029 1 

83, 022 
172, 730 


50, 913 
129, 992 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

Kast North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

LEE RG. Se A RS a ea 


1, 318, 926 

















Table 24 shows the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 
for those given employment by the emergency-work program of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, by months, from the 
inception of the program in March to December 1934, inclusive. 


Table 24.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergency-Work 
Program by Months, 1934 








Number of 
employees ! 


Amount of 
pay roll 


Number of 
employees ! 


Amount of 
pay rolls 





22, 934 

1, 176, 818 
? 1, 343, 214 
2 1, 477, 753 
2 1, 723, 295 





$842, 000 
38, 953, 678 
42, 214, 039 
42, 221, 757 

553 


2 1, 922, 029 
21, 950, 728 

1, 998, 167 
2 2, 147, 091 
3 2, 350, 000 


4 $54, 870, 823 
2 50, 178, 571 

52, 861, 038 
2 62, 845, 540 
3 65, 000, 000 




















' Wage earners shown in this report represent the number that worked any part of the month. These 
employees are allowed to work each month till a certain specified maximum is earned, then replaced by 
ee workers taken from the relief roles. 


1 Prolininary. 


More than 2,000,000 people were provided with work during 
December by the emergency-work program. This does not mean, 
however, that as many as 2,000,000 employees are working at any 
given time. Because of the fact that a limit is placed on the earnings 
of the employees, not more than 60 percent of this number are work- 
ing during any given week. 
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Emergency Conservation Work 


Because of the close of the recruiting period, there was a decrease 
of more than 37,000 in the number of workers in Civilian Conserya. 
tion Camps comparing December with November, 1934. 

Table 25 shows employment and pay rolls for emergency conser. 
vation work for the months of November and December 1934, by 
type of work. ; 


Table 25.—Employment and Pay Rolls in the Emergency Conservation Work, 
November and December 1934 
































Number of employees Amount of pay rolls 
Group : re 
December November December November 
PI ots beans ktac<cpetecscaudelicses- 350, 028 387,329 | $15, 414, 634 $16, 622, 110 
Enrolled personnel.._..........-------..------- 311, 793 348,583 | 9,737,298 | 10, 886,247 
EO ee 6, 104 6, 191 1, 552, 889 1, 545, 883 
EE See ae 1, 271 . 1, 111 203, 172 178, 177 
Supervisory and technical !_._..__ Eee € ae Be 2 30, 770 331,444 2? 3, 921, 275 3 4,011, 808 





! Includes carpenters, electricians, and laborers. 
? 28,496 employees and pay roll of $3,685,425 included in the executive service table. 
3 28,432 employees, and pay roll of $3,680,902 included in the executive service table. 

In addition to their pay, enrolled workers received free board, 
clothing, and medical attention. The information concerning 
employment and pay rolls for emergency conservation work is col- 
lected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the War Department, 
Department of Agriculture, Treasury Department, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The pay of the enrolled workers is figured as 
follows: 5 percent are paid $45 per month, 8 percent $36 per month, 
and the remaining 87 percent $30 per month. 

Table 26 shows monthly totals of employees and pay rolls in 
emergency conservation work from the inception of the program in 
May 1933 to December 1934, inclusive. 


Table 26.—Monthly Totals of Employees and Pay Rolls in the Emergency 
Conservation Work, May 1933 to December 1934 
































Number of | Amount of Number of | Amount of 
Month employees | pay roll Month employees | pay roll 

1933 1934—-Continued 
OE a 191,380 | $6,388,760 || March.............____- 247,591 | $10, 792,319 
SIG de sncgcmmndonisconibicniatae cate 283, 481 9, 876, 780 em OB POEL BE, rene 314, 664 13, 214, O18 
BE tan To ee he. 316, 109 11, 482, 262 i tna: aneticoammumine 335, 871 14, 047, 512 
| RES Fee 307,100 | 11,604,401 || Jume_...__--------. ee 280, 271 12, 641, 401 
September. __.........-- 242, 968 * * 3 §, | er eee 389, 104 16, 032, 734 
October__._...........-- 294, 861 12, 311,083 || August.................- 385, 340 16, 363, 82 
November__...........-- 344,273 | 14, 554,695 || September....___....__. 335, 785 15, 022, 969 
_ EP Serae Frees: 321, 701 12, 951, 042 || October___.............- 391, 894 16, 939, 599 
November..............- 387,329 | 16, 622, 110 
1934 December_...._.......-- 350, 028 15, 414, 634 
Se betisdusansenaeee 331,594 | 13, 581, 506 — 
February-..............- 321,829 | 13,081, 393 | ee eee 173, 754, 017 
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Employment in Civilian Conservation Camps reached the peak of 
nearly 392,000 in October 1934. The low point was slightly over 
191,000 in May 1933. 

During the 20-month period disbursements for pay rolls have 
amounted to $262,682,618. 


Employment on State-Road Projects 


CompaRING December with November, there was a decrease of 
50,000 in the number of workers employed on maintaining and 
building State roads. The total number employed during December 
was 176,600. 

Table 27 shows the number of employees engaged in building and 
maintaining State roads during the months of November and De- 
cember 1934, by geographic divisions. 


Table 27.—Employment and Maintenance of State Roads, by Geographic 
Divisions ! 
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porno Ig employment furnished by projects financed from publie-works fund. 
evised. 


Table 28 shows the number of employees engaged in the construc- 


tion and maintenance of State roads, January to December 1934, 
inclusive, 
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Table 28.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction and Maintenance of 
State Roads ! 


























—— t — —+ — a 
Number of employees working on— 
Month Stal par 
Mainte- ro 
New roads nance Total 

ESS eae ee eT 25, 345 136, 440 161, 785 $8, 684, 199 
an. ocwcgnutineansinniventigntsiniiibiensatnial 22, 311 126, 904 149, 215 7, 131, 604 
March. ..-.- Sabi onitug Labiblan gitcl tile wat thd 19, 985 132, 144 152, 129 7, 989, 765 
RE. AE RAILS EE OPE 21, 510 136, 038 157, 548 8, 407, 644 
Bb on ckcclcaninanboracnwantviiendeedceitbbaun 27, 161 167, 274 194, 435 10, 275, 139 
Siiidponinihemongnercpenguamabnbdeanedl 37, 642 170, 879 208, 521 11, 221, 299 
h RCRA SE BS TER TOR 45, 478 168, 428 213, 906 11, 255, 685 
SDP cULRGUGEsicccebcsnceeebadaccheasnchad 53, 540 180, 270 233,810 j~ 12, 435, 193 
thts conemdtndiinesduiidebiind 61, 865 188, 323 250, 188 13, 012, 305 
hill Se TEES ORR ESL TE LEARNS 71, 008 169, 235 240, 243 12, 439, 738 
hss i i hecccccentdbsbuaddabetus cided 66, 106 159, 451 225, 557 11, 919, 683 
EEE a a Se 41,919 134, 680 176, 599 6, 756, 087 





1 Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from public-works fund. 


Employment on Construction Projects Financed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, December 1934 


THERE were 14,300 workers engaged on construction projects 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation during the 
month ended December 15. These employees were paid over 
$1,300,000 for their month’s work. 

Many of the large projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation are being completed, and no new money is being loaned 
by this organization for construction. 

Table 29 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance (or- 
poration during December 1934, by type of project. 


Table 29.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, by Type of Project 





























[Subject to revision] 
Value of 
Number of Number of} Average : 
Type of project wage fame 9 man-hours | earnings | ™#t¢ril 
earners pay worked per hour pla ced 
cnc coccademmtenedanmmchcobne 14, 321 | $1, 337, 719 1, 859, 226 $0.720 | $2, 440, 620 
Railroad construction...................... 132 4,773 10, 147 . 470 33, 987 
Building construction..................._- 1,070 85, 882 85, 408 1. 006 36, 396 
Eid con ancoktwuvilbunwesecdia 5, 305 422, 473 494, 489 . 854 1, 304, 968 
i 1, 765 99, 328 244, 899 . 406 34, 953 
Water and sewerage..................___.- 4, 938 613, 423 858, 265 .715 536, 673 
i itnntin coccdnsonanmmceniia 1, 111 111, 840 166, 018 . 674 403, 643 





The completion of ‘Knickerbocker Village” in New York ac- 
counted for the decrease of workers in building construction. Workers 
on Reconstruction Finance Corporation projects earned an average 
of 72 cents per hour. Earnings ranged from 40 cents in the case of 
reclamation projects to over $1 per hour for building construction. 
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Table 30 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration during December 1934 by geographic divisions. 


Table 30.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, by Geographic Division 


[Subject to revision] 











Value of 
Number of Number of} Average : 
Geographic division wage |Amount of! ian-hours| earnings | ™&terial 


pay roll orders 
worked per hour placed 





All divisions $1, 337,719 | 1,859, 226 $0. 720 | $2, 440, 620 








New England 0 0 0 0 0 
Middle Atlantic 149, 485 154, 542 . 960 1, 007, 448 
East North Central 36, 884 32, 349 1. 140 57, 758 
West North Central 0 0 0 0 
South Atlantic 687 773 . 889 0 
East South Central 5, 124 11, 130 . 460 33, 987 
West South Central 50, 958 69, 825 . 730 15, 208 

99, 352 244, 939 . 406 34, 953 
995,229 | 1,345, 668 : 1, 291, 266 




















Nearly 70 percent of Reconstruction Finance Corporation construc- 
tion workers were employed in the Pacific States. The building of the 
bridge from San Francisco to Oakland employs a large part of these 
workers. 

Table 31 shows information concerning employment, pay rolls, 
and man-hours worked during the months, April to December 1934, 
inclusive, on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


Table 31.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation 


[Subject to revision] 
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During the period, March 15 to December 15, 1934, inclusive, pur- 
chase orders for material valued at over $21,000,000 have been placed. 
Over $8,000,000 of this amount was used for the purchase of steel- 
works and rolling-mill products, and nearly $2,000,000 for foundry 
and machine-shop products. 
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Employment on Construction Projects Financed From Regulgy 
Governmental Appropriations 


Durine the month of December there were nearly 16,300 employec 
working at the site of construction projects financed from gover. 
mental appropriations made by the Congress direct to the varioys 
executive departments. 

These men earned over $860,000 for their month’s pay. Hourly 
earnings averaged 58% cents. The number of workers as shown jp 
the following tables include only employees working on contracts 
awarded since July 1, 1934. 

Whenever a contract is awarded by a Government department, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is immediately notified on post-card form 
of the name and address of the contractor. Schedules are then mailed 
to the contractor, who returns his report to the Bureau showing the 
number of men on his pay rolls, the amount of the pay rolls, the num- 
ber of man-hours worked, and the value of orders placed for each of 
the different kinds of material he has purchased. 

The following tables show information concerning such work on 
construction projects on which work started since July 1, 1934. The 
Bureau has no data for projects that were under way previous to that 
date. 

Table 32 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects started subsequent to July 1, 1934, for Decen- 
ber 1934, financed from direct appropriations to the various Govern- 
ment agencies. 


Table 32.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed From Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, by Type of Project 


[Subject to revision] 





























Number of Amount of Number of} Average Value of 

Type of project wage earn- roll man-hours| earnings | materialor- 

ers pay worked per hour | ders placed 

SEE, ch acting ctetdenesnocatiasssii 16, 276 $859,998 | 1,468, 741 $0. 586 | $1, 966, 41 
Building construction...................... 2, 942 176, 366 233, 498 . 755 214, 97 
NI oe tlinnhiintinndalaneds 3, 157 165, 371 284, 375 582 208, 938 
River, harbor, and flood control... ........ 5, 633 315, 594, 848 531 542, 79 
Streets and roads... ....................-.- 2, 864 100,305 | 227, 660 41 31, 450 
EE WOR cnncccccndtuctllintessshubsl 795 66, 890 77, 069 . 868 1, 093, 970 
0 a aa ee 6 107 167  ' aes 
Water and sewerage. __................._.. 257 7, 095 13, 224 537 19, 832 
ORE EL 622 28, 236 37, 900 745 4, 44 




















Completion of Civilian Conservation Corps winter quarters 
accounted for the large decrease in employees working on building 
construction, comparing December with November 1934. The 
decrease in work on public roads was caused both by seasonal decrease 
and by the fact that State-aid appropriations have been almost 
exhausted. 
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Table 33 shows for the month of December employment, pay rolls, 
and man-hours worked on construction projects started since July 1, 
1934, which are financed from regular governmental appropriations 
for December 1934, by geographic divisions. 


Table 38.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed From Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, by Geographic Division 


{Subject to revision] 








Wage earners 


Geographic division 





Number 


Weekly 


Amount of 
pay roll 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked 


Value of 
material or- 
ders placed 


average 





Ve, se eee ae 14, 001 1, 468, 741 
82, 928 
86, 226 

143, 617 
121, 081 
229, 491 
164, 289 
335, 034 
171, 442 
113, O11 


21, 622 


1 $1, 966, 441 


86, 280 
220, 981 
63, 527 
33, 267 
948, 546 
177, 947 
163, 633 
21, 828 


$859, 998 


59, 744 
63, 816 
94, 588 








New England , 800 
Middle Attamtic............... 810 
East North Central 1, 104 
West North Central__- te 1, 409 61, 603 
south Atlamtic_...........-- . 2, 528 147, 127 
Fast South Central - -_- 1, 857 84, 385 
West South Central__--_- 2, 321 167, 972 
Mountain indi 1, 556 95, O11 
RAGE. insti ae ns 1, 435 74, 195 
Outside continental United 

States. sb ns des bghivn wht s 181 11, 557 























| Includes $208,938 estimated value of orders placed for public-road projects which cannot be charged to 
any specific geographic division. 

The average earnings per hour ranged from 50 cents in the West 
South Central States to 74 cents in the Middle Atlantic States. 

Table 34 shows for the months August to December, inclusive, 
employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construction 
projects started since July 1, 1934, which are financed from direct 
governmental appropriations, through December 1934. - 
Table 34.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed From 

Governmental Appropriations 


[Subject to revision] 
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Number 
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5, 

9, 638 
13, - 625 
18, 211 . 600 
16, 276 . 586 




















Employment on these construction projects, while lower than for 
November, was higher than for any other month of the period 
covered. 

Purchase orders have been placed for materials valued at over 
$7,100,000 during the 5 months ending December 15, 1934. 
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Retail Prices of Food, January 1935 


ETAIL prices of food in the larger cities of the United States jp. 

creased 4.8 percent between December 18, 1934, and January 29, 
1935. During this period the index (1913100), as computed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, rose from 114.3 to 119.8. 

The controlling factor in this increase was a sharp advance in prices 
of all meats. Beef products increased 12.3 percent; pork products 
increased 11.1 percent. The price trend for butter, and fats and oils 
continued upward. Egg prices remained steady. There were conflict. 
ing price movements in the fruits and vegetables group. The only 
significant commodity price changes in that group were increases of 
6 percent in the price of potatoes and of 13 percent in the price of 
cabbage. Sugar prices continued a decline which began in November. 

Retail prices of 87 foods are received from 51 of the larger cities of 
the United States. Index numbers are for the average retail cost of 
42 foods purchased by wage earners in these cities. 


Table 1.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 42 Foods in 51 Large Cities 
Combined, by Commodity Groups 


January 1935 and December and January 1934 








Index (1913=100) Percentage change Jan. 20, 






































1935, compared with 
Article 1935 1934 1935 1934 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. » Jan. | Dee. | Jan 
29 15 2 18 4 30 16 2 15 2 18 30 
I 119. 8} 118. 5} 115.9} 114. 3] 114.6} 105.8} 105.2) 104.5) +1. +3.4) +4.8) +13.3 
es ioe 151. 3} 151. 2} 151.1) 150. 9] 150. 9} 142. 8} 142. 5] 142.4 0 +.1 +.3) +6.0 
RE le ES 153. 4] 132. 3} 123.7) 120.1] 119.9} 103.0] 102.3) 100.8} +2. +9, 5} +12. 7) +31.5 
Dairy products_-- | 114. 4} 112.3} 109.7} 108.8} 108.5} 95. 96. 95.7) +1.8) +4.3) +65.1/ +19.3 
A Sens 108. 7} 109. 0} 110.1) 108.1) 114.8] 85.8] 86.7] 89.3) —.3}) —1.3) +.5) +26.7 
Fruits and vege- 
REET . 3] 107. 6 107. 2) 103. 6] 103. 4) 133. 5| 130.4] 124.4) +. +1. +4, 5} —18.9 
Miscellaneous foods| 99.3 =a 97.6} 96.9] 96.7] 86.5] 86.3] 86.5, +.9] +1.8] +2.5) +148 




















The 42 foods included in the index are grouped as follows: 
Cereals.—White bread, flour, corn meal, corn flakes, rolled oats, 
wheat cereal, macaroni, and rice. 
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Meats.—Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, sliced bacon, sliced ham, leg of lamb, and hens. 

Dairy products.—Fresh milk, evaporated milk, butter, and cheese. 

Eggs. 

Fruits and vegetables—Bananas, oranges, prunes, raisins, navy 
beans, beans with pork, cabbage, canned corn, onions, canned peas, 
white potatoes, and canned tomatoes. 

Miscellaneous foods.—Sugar, coffee, tea, lard, oleomargarine, vege- 
table lard substitute, and canned red salmon. 

Recent changes in the prices of 34 staple foods are indicated in the 
relative prices shown in table 2. 


Table 2.—Relative Retail Prices of 34 Staple Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined 
January 1935 and December and January 1934 
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The Bureau receives biweekly prices for 87 articles of food. Aver- 
age prices of these foods in 51 of the larger cities of the United States 
are shown in table 3. 
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Nine food commodities were added beginning with J anuary 2, 1935 fm 7° 
These items are hominy grits, soda crackers, beef liver, strip bacop 
salad oil, strawberry preserves, cocoa, unsweetened chocolate, anj J — 
mayonnaise. 
Table 3.—Average Retail Prices of 87 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined 
oni 
January 1935 and December and January 1934 Vegeta 
e 
Ca 
1935 1934 o 
Le 
Jan. 29) Jan 15) Jan. 2 | Dee. 18| Dee. 4 | Jan. 30/ Jan. 16| Jan » Pa 
ae Sw 
iMacs 
Cereal foods: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | ¢ ‘ents Fruits 
Flour, white, wheat..... pound.. 5.1 5.1 6.1 5.1 5.1 4.7 4.7 | 4? Pe 
Corn meal_................ do... 5.0 5.0 4.9 4.8 4.8 4.4 4.2) 49 Pe 
Rolled oats...............- do....} 7.5 7.4 7.4 7.4 7.3 6.6 6.5 66 Pi 
Corn flakes... ._.. 8-oz. package-. 8.7 8.6 8.5 8.5 8.4 9.0 9.0 | 9.0 Vegete 
Wheat cereal____- 28-0z. package..| 24.2 24.2 24.3 24.3 24.3 24. 2 24.2) 4) As 
SU REE Ste pound... 8.1 8.2 8.2 8.1 8.2 7.6 7.5 | 73 Be 
I satiated do..../ 15.8] 15.8] 15.8] 158] 15.8] 15.5] 15.6 15.7 Be 
Hominy grits.............. do....| 10.3 10. 6 op ee SS See See w te Ce 
Bakery products: Pe 
Bread, white, wheat_...._- do....| 83 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.3 7.9 7.9) 79 T 
i eu ae do... 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.5 8.6 8.6 Fruits 
Bread, whole wheat. ._.__. _ wae 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 | Ee eee Pr 
Cake, pound............._. O....| 22.6 22.8 22.8 22.8 Sy SRE 8 sea P 
Soda crackers._.........._- do....| 16.5 16. 5 Sa ST SEES GPCI IT R 
Beef: Veget 
Sirloin steak............._. do....) 36.6) 349/ 322) 313] 31.5] 282] 281 2.5 B 
Round steak............... do....} 32.2 30. 4 28. 1 27.4 27.5 24.5 24.4 24.0 L 
STE do....| 26.9 25. 2 23.4 22.8 22.9 20. 1 20.0 19.7 N 
Chuck roast............... do....| 15.5 18. 6 17.2 16.9 16.9 14.8 14.8 14.7 Sugar 
~ SPCSR TEE aR Coy do....; 13.3] 125] 115] 115] 114] 10.0 9.9 9.6 8 
ht Reece & do....) 17.7 17.2 BD Andon bn hbitiodnsddclocnctittindtiséee|-....... C 
Lamb: M 
BNE ame co AP do....| 28.4) 26.9] 26] 236] 234] 227] as 20.8 Si 
ES ae ee do....) 36.4 35. 0 32.1 30. 8 30. 3 ona Bevel 
| Seer romere do....| 110] 120] 109] 103] 102 SY arent | Cc 
Chuck or shoulder......... do...-) 21.5] 204] 185] 17.6] 17.4] 160|_......|.....” c 
ork: 
SE db cwcdabatinanendind do....| 29.9 29.8 26. 7 24.3 23.9 19.9 20. 0 19.9 Misee 
Loin roast. ................ do...., 248/ 249] 222/ 197] 193] i66/.... | | C 
Bacon, sliced.............. do....| 35.8 34.8 33. 7 33. 4 33. 3 23.7 23. 4 23.5 
Bacon, strip. .............. do....| 30.7 29.9 OF PS ae Cen en eee N 
Ham, sliced............... O...-| 414] 404] 39.6] 39.4] 39.3] 31.6] 314 31.4 } 
Ham, whole_.............. do....| 24.7 23.9 23.4 23. 1 23. 2 7g a § 
Ham, pienic............... wcnay’ (57.2 16.3 15.9 15.7 15.8 1G ] eee § 
we GE. .<dbusbscncoded do....| 244 23.7 22.7 22.3 21.9 ee eee ok. ....... 1 
» ate Kacosndisksncnatbaod do....| 35.9 33. 5 31.7 31.0 31.2 20. 4 j........ Bere 
ry: 
Roasting chickens... ....... do....| 26.5 25. 5 25.0 24.5 24.4 22.8 22. 4 21.5 
h, yon aen + i 
Salmon, pink......... 16-0z. can..| 13.4 13. 4 13.4 13.4 13. 5 | et Pa ; 
mon, red... ._.......... O----| 211] 212) 2.2] a2! 23] a2) a0) wo in 
Dairy products q 
i Rnbitccdstnbhbncatd pound..| 39.9 37.6 36.3 35. 4 35.1 26.3 25. 5 25.2 
ORB + « wetinsegoespsed do....| 25.3 24.7 24.1 24.1 24.0 22. 5 22.0 21.9 ] 
Milk, fresh, grade A, del..quart..| 11.8) 119/ 1.7] 117] 11.7] i180! id 11.2 
Milk, evaporated... 14 . Can. 7.0 6.9 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.8 6.8 6,8 h 
TER TREO MMNTR 984 7 Mpint..| 43) 42) 43/ 42] 43} che 
Fats and oils: P 
Lard, pure__............- pound..| 17.7] 17.2] 162] 15.6] 152] o4!] 94 9.5 0) 
Lard, compound tiieponp die do....| 16.1 14.8 14.1 13.9 13.3 | | 2 ere Sa ‘ 
Vegetable lard substitute..do....| 20.7 20. 3 20. 0 19.8 19.6 19. 1 19. 2 19.1 K 
Oleomargarine............. do....| 17.4 16.8 16. 2 16.0 15.6 12.7 12.5 vill 
Salad oil_.....-...........- pint..| 24.0 23.7 BD Bana dlMucicdsoliceaadcstcdabus.clec...--- 
TE a CSA ER fe5/ 37.5 37.6 38.0 37.3 39. 6 29. 6 29.9 30.8 ] 
seeceesosecccnccen 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 5.7 ES ae Inc 
dd dbicdnwousit is 22.3 22.4 22. 6 22.3 22. 5 23. 2 24.1 25.1 
pemrermbiiacsanmant 26. 0 26. 8 26.7 27.2 27.5 6 Se apa St 
hodeepododdbhisedide 28. 6 29. 0 28.9 28. 8 30. 3 27.8 27.8 27.0 , 
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Table 3. Average Retail Prices of 87 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined—Contd. 
January 1935 and December and January 1934—-Continued 
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Food prices increased from December 18, 1934, to January 29, 1935, 
in all of the 51 cities reporting to the Bureau. 

These 51 cities have been grouped into five regional areas as follows: 

North Atlantic—Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Fall River, Man- 
chester, Newark, New Haven, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland (Maine), Providence, Rochester, and Scranton. 

South Atlantic—Atlanta, Baltimore, Charleston (S. C.), Jackson- 
ville, Norfolk, Richmond, Savannah, and Washington (D. C.). 

North Central.—Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha, Peoria, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, and Springfield (IIl.). 

South Central—Birmingham, Dallas, Houston, Little Rock, Louis- 
ville, Memphis, Mobile, and New Orleans. 


115650—35——-18 
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City, San Francisco, and Seattle. 


Table 4 presents index numbers for 39 cities and percents of DTice 
change for all of the 51 cities for specified periods in 1935 and 1934. 


Table 4.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 42 Foods, by Cities 
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Western.—Butte, Denver, Los Angeles, Portland (Oreg.), Salt Lake 


January 1935 and December and January 1934 















Percentage change Ja, 
Index (1913 =100) ~" ‘ 1935, compared 
with— : 













1935 
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Jan. 


Jan. | Jan. 


15 





































51 cities combined_......... 119. 8} 118. 5} 115.9) 114.3) 114.6] 105.8] 105.2) 104.5 +11) +3.4) +4. 9/413 3 
North Atlantic area: 
ES eee +2. 2) +3.7) +6. 4/4113 
io eandnwcoabibecesslonascnbinbasalpocesaler--ach-ceneclbeceens +1. 1) +2.3) +3. 4/4115 
ee See ee +2. 2) +3. 7) +5. 5/+13.3 
Sueudooseshoe +1.4) +3.1 +3. 6 +94 
ew ae +1.4) +4.1) +5. 6/+12 
ES Ee TEA +1.3) +3. 1) +4. 8/4139 
ae +3. 2) +7.3) +7. 3/+12.5 
“p Se MAE Se +1.9) +4. 5) +6. 1/4129 
een a +1. 4) +4.8) +5.8) +97 
1 eee, +1.1) +3.0) +5. 3/+104 
Ses Se ae ee es Sas a ee +2. 8) +-4.2) +4. 1/+108 
| le AE. yt +2. 3) +65. 1) +5. 0/+10,6 
ee ae re eee aes ee oe +1. 5) +3.3) +4. 2)+11.4 
2M be. +2. 0) +4. 3) +5. 1/+10,0 
as all A De +0. 6] +3.9) +4. 014164 
ee SS TS ee +2.1) +4. 2) +5. 5)+15,7 
eos) Re +1. 7) +3. 2) +4. 5/+11,9 
asiibeandes —0.9} +1.0} +0.9)+11; 
SE ee RR hae Le eS CS Se ee +1. 6) +4. 5} +4. 3)+15.0 
at SS se Sins +1.9) +4. 5) +4. 1/+15.6 
ie SEES Oe SS ae ee ee +2. 0) +2.4) +3. 7)-+13.5 
ear +2, 2 Hs +5. 7|+17.1 
oats a +3. 7) +5. 3) . 2}+-16,7 
ELIS +2, 4) +2. 6) +4. 7/+142 
Si as re +0. 9) +4.7 7, 1+15.7 
SE RES Sk A ER a A ee: +0. 5) +2. 4.3)+11.1 
ODL EE NS OES +0, 7} +3. 7. 81+15.8 
+1.4) +2.8 5. 0}+-13.8 
niintieedinadi +1, 3) +2. 7) +4. 9)+15.6 
at Se +2. 6) +4. 5] +5. 0)+147 
S Siteinidndee +2. 4) +4. 8, 2)+-15.7 
suaedancatccoss +2. 3] +-5. 7. 7|+17.6 
bn aqemnpccopenaceossocloneeeotbedsmledetcclesoowsibwes cole ene ce +1, 5|+10. 1, 7}+15.3 
5. 
7. 
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History and method.—In 1904 the Commissioner of Labor of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor published retail prices of the 
foods shown to be most important in the wage earners’ market basket 
by a study of family expenditures in 1901.’ Price quotations were 
secured for 30 foods from 1890 through 1903. Annual statistics 
from 1904 to 1934 have been published in various bulletins on retail 
prices. Since July 1915 the Monthly Labor Review has included 
much information on this subject. Additions to and modifications 
in the foods priced and the cities reporting have been made from time 
to time. An index of the cost of food at retail is now computed, 
weighted by purchases in 1918-19. Weighted average prices for 
1913 are used as the base. The weights used in constructing this 
index are based on the quantities of 42 foods purchased by wage 
earners and low-salaried workers. 

Subject to certain minor qualifications, Bulletin No. 495, Retail 
Prices 1890-1928, may be used as a reference for the history and 
statement of method used in computing the indexes of the cost of 
food that wage earners buy. 

Data for the tabular statement shown in this report are compiled 
from averages of actual selling prices. Since August 15, 1933, the 
Bureau has collected food prices every 2 weeks in order that current 
information may be available. Prior to this time prices related to 
the 15th of the month. Reports are now received for 87 commodities 
from retail dealers in 51 cities. In addition to the 42 articles in the 
index, 3 commodities were added to the Bureau’s list of food items 
beginning with August 29, 1933. These items are rye bread, canned 
peaches, and canned pears. Thirty-one food commodities were 
added beginning January 30, 1934. These items are lamb chops, 
breast of lamb, chuck or shoulder of lamb, loin roast of pork, whole 
ham, picnic ham, salt pork, veal cutlets, canned pink salmon, lard 
compound, whole-wheat bread, apples, lemons, canned pineapple, 
dried peaches, fresh green beans, carrots, celery, lettuce, sweetpota- 
toes, spinach, canned asparagus, canned green beans, dried black- 
eyed peas, dried lima beans, corn sirup, molasses, peanut butter, table 
salt, tomato soup, and tomato juice. Two food commodities, cream 
and pound cake, were added beginning March 13, 1934. Nine food 
commodities were added beginning with January 2, 1935. These 
items are hominy grits, soda crackers, beef liver, strip bacon, salad 
oil, strawberry preserves, cocoa, unsweetened chocolate, and mayon- 
naise. Weights for these additional foods are to be computed in the 
near future so that they may be included in the food-cost indexes. 

The trends of the retail cost of food in large cities combined, from 
1913 to date are shown in table 5 for commodity groups. 





' Eighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1903. 
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Table 5.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 42 Foods in 51 Large Cities: 
Combined, by Commodity Groups, 1913-35, Inclusive 



















































































[1913= 100] 
Dairy Dairy | 
Year and All | Cere- Other Year and All | Cere- 7 i¢ 
month foods | als |™Meats ne foods month foods | als |™Meats| prod. | — 
ucts S 
By years 
ee Seere 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 jj 1924.........- 145.9 | 160.4 | 150.2 | 142.8 | 154.3 
) Ee rae 102.4 | 106.7 | 103.4 97.1 103.8 }} 1925.......-_- 157.4 | 176.2 | 163.0 | 147.1 | 169, 8 
«ete wes 101.3 | 121.6 | 99.6] 96.1 Pk A Benadcscocces 160.6 | 175.5 | 171.3 | 145.5 | 175.9 
), | Beeeee ore 113.7 | 126.8 | 108.2} 108.2 | 125.8 || 1927...._..._- 155.4 | 170.7 | 169.9 | 148.7 | 169.8 
9 ee 146.4 | 186.5 | 137.0 | 127.6 160. 4 |] 1928_........- 154.3 | 167.2 | 179.2 | 150.0 | i524 
ae r.” 168.3 | 194.3 | 172.8 | 153.4 164.5 || 1929.......... 156.7 | 164.1 | 188.4 | 148.6 | 157.4 
RRR ee 185.9 | 198.0 | 184.2 | 176.6 191.5 |} 1990.......... 147.1 | 158.0 | 175.8 | 136.5 | 148. 0 
ee... iid it 203. 4 | 232.1 | 185.7 | 185.1 Se Me cwccttid 121.3 | 135.9 | 147.0 | 114.6 | 115.9 
ES, ae 153.3 | 179.8 | 158.1} 149.5 a Oo Bedccconcce 102.1 | 121.1 | 116.0 96.6} Be 
en ee ead, 141.6 | 159.3 | 150.3 | 135.9 147.0 }) 1088.......... 99.7 | 126.6 | 102.7 04. 6 | 98, 3 
eee ae 146.2 | 156.9 | 149.0 | 147.6 164.3 f} 1064.......... 110.8 | 147.9 | 117.1 | 102.2 | 105.4 
| 
By months for 1934 and 1935 . 
1934 1934 

; OS Bas 104.5 | 142.41 100.8] 95.7 104.6 || Aug. 14...... 111.8 | 149.6 | 121.1 | 103.4) 103.8 
See. Bc odeed 105. 2 | 142.5 | 102.3 96. 0 105.8 |} Aug. 28. ....-. 115.3 | 150.8 | 129.2 | 105.6) 107.2 
Pp ee 105.8 | 142.8 | 103.0] 95.9 106.7 |} Sept. 11....-- 116.8 | 151.6 | 133.8 | 105.4 108.8 
, ee 108.3 | 143.3 | 106.7 | 102.6 106. 5 || Sept. 25...__- 116.4 | 151.7 | 131.7 | 105.3 108.7 
Feb. 27......- 108. 1.} 143.4 | 107.8 | 101.8 105.7 i Oct. 9........ 115.6 | 152.0 | 128.4 | 105.4 | 108) 
Mar. 13...... 108.5 | 143.4 | 109.1 | 102.3 104.8 |} Oct. 23...._.. 115.4 | 151.8 | 126.4] 105.4 | 108.8 
Mar. 27...45+ 108.0 | 144.7 | 109.7 | 101.1 104.1 |} Nov. 6....-.- 115.3 | 152.1 | 122.6 | 107.6 109. 0 
Et, Betetaae 107.4 | 144.7] 110.5} 99.7 102.7 || Nov. 20.....-. 114.9 | 150.9 | 120.6 | 108.4 | 100.3 
Apr. 24....... 107.3 | 144.0} 112.6] 99.0 102.1 }} Dec. 4.......- 114.6 | 150.9 | 119.9 | 108.5 | 108.8 

ay 8...._._] 108.2 | 144.2 | 114.9 99.9 102. 4 |} Dec. 18......- 114.3 | 150.9 | 120.1 | 108.8 107.2 
May 22.....- 108.4 | 144.4 | 114.3 99.9 102.7 
Jane §..2....- 108.4 | 145.7 | 116.1 | 100.4 101.2 1935 
June 19_..._-- 109.1 | 146.5 | 117.8 | 101.1 101, 2 
FORT Oscewss an 109.6 | 146.6 | 120.0] 101.1 101.2 |] Jam. 2._....-- 115.9 | 151.1 | 123.7 | 109.7 109.3 
July 17.....-.- 109.9 | 147.7 | 120.5 | 100.8 101.4 |} Jan, 15......- 118.5 | 151.2 | 132.3 | 112.3 109. 6 
FEE Ghasabeca 110.4 | 149.0 | 120.2] 101.6 101.9 || Jan. 29.....-- 119.8 | 151.3 | 135.4 | 114.4 110. 1 









































1 The number of cities used for this table increased from 39 cities in 1913 to 51 cities in 1920-35, inclusive, 


The accompanying chart shows the trend in the retail cost of all food 
and of the classified groups, cereals, meats, dairy products, and other 
foods in 51 large cities combined from January 15, 1929, to January 
29, 1935, inclusive. 
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Retail Prices of Coal, January 15, 1935 


ETAIL prices of coal as of the 15th of each month are secured 
from each of the 51 cities from which retail food prices ap, 
obtained. The prices are representative of curb delivery of the kinds 
of coal sold to wage earners. Charges are not included for storing the 
coal in cellar or bin where an extra handling is necessary. 

Average prices for bituminous coal of several kinds in 38 cities com. 
bined and for stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite jy 
25 cities combined are computed from the quotations received from 
retail dealers in all cities where these coals are sold for household use. 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales for 
household use. 

An average price for the year 1913 has been made from the averages 
for January and July of that year. The average price for each month 
has been divided by this average price for the year 1913 to obtain the 
relative prices. 


Table 6.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined ! 
January 1935 and December and January 1934 














Average retail price per Relative retail price  hegeros ch une 
ton of 2,000 pounds (1913 = 100) pared with. ~ a 
Article 7 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1934 
Jan. 15 | Dec. 15 | Jan. 15 | Jan. 15 | Dec. 15 | Jan. 15 | Dec. 15 | Jan. 1: 
Bituminous coal. ..........-.- $8. 37 $8. 36 $8. 24 154.0 153. 8 151.6 +0, 1 +L. 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Of eS ee 13. 21 13. 22 13. 44 171.0 171.1 174.0 —.1 —1.7 
Chestnut. .............. 13. O1 13. 02 13. 25 164. 4 164. 5 167.4 —.1 —1.8 





























1 Prices of bituminous coal are for 38 cities and prices of Pennsylvania anthracite are for 25 cities. 


Table 7 shows retail prices of bituminous coal for household use in 
38 cities in January 1935 and December and January 1934. 
Table 8 shows similar data for anthracite coal in 31 cities. 





Table 4 
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City, 80 
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Table 7-—Average Retail Prices of Bituminous Coal per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, 
by Cities 


January 1935 and December and January 1934 





a 





1935 1934 1935 
City, and grade and size of 
coal 








ity, and grade and size of 
City. prec 


Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. 
15 15 15 15 





North Atlantic area: North Central area—Con. 
" Pittsburgh: Kansas City: 
Prepared sizes : Prepared sizes 
South Atlantic area: Milwaukee: — 
Atlanta: Prepared sizes: 
Prepared sizes......... ‘ A , High volatile 
Baltimore: Low volatile 
Prepared sizes: Minneapolis: 
Low volatile ; . . Prepared sizes: 
Run of mine: High volatile 
High volatile : Low volatile 
Charleston, 8. C.: Omaha: 
Prepared sizes Prepared sizes 
Jacksonville: Peoria: 
Prepared sizes__..--.-.. Prepared sizes 
Norfolk: St. Louis: 
Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes 
igh volatile ; ), : St. Paul: 
Low volatile. ......- ' . ; Prepared sizes: 
Run of mine: High volatile 
Low volatile . . 00 . 00 Low volatile 
Richmond: Springfield, Tl.: 
Prepared sizes: Prepared 
High volatile i. South Central area: 


Low volatile 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile 
Savannah: 


High volatile 


Low volatile 
Run of mine: 


Chicago: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile__-.--. 
Low volatile 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile... ...-- 
Cincinnati: 
Prepared sizes: 
igh volatile 
Low volatile 
Cleveland: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Columbus: 
Pre sizes: 
igh volatile 
Low volatile 
Deseetts , 
ro sizes: 
igh volatile 
Low volatile 


Run of mine: 





Low volatile 


6. 06 
7. 68 


6.77 
8.79 


6. 41 
7. 75 


7.17 
8. 52 
7. 98 
6.17 
8. 53 
7.61 





8. 52 
7. 98 
6. 40 
8. 63 
7. 61 





5. 99 
8. 20 


7.09 








Birmingham: 


Prepared sizes.....-...- 


Dallas: 
Prepared sizes 


Houston: 


Prepared sizes 
Little Rock: 


Louisville: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 

Memphis: 


Mobile: 
Prepared sizes 

New Orleans: 
Prepared sizes 


Western area: 


Butte: 
Prepared sizes 

Denver: 
Prepared sizes 

Los Angeles: 
Prepared sizes 

Portland, Oreg.: 
Prepared 

Salt Lake City: 
Pre 

San Francisco: 
Prepared sizes 

Seattle: 


Prepared sizes_._....-.. 








1 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 


This additional charge has been included in the above price. 


’ Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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Table 8.—Average Retail Prices of Anthracite per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, by Cities Re 
January 1935 and December and January 1934 the } 
|e food 
1935 1934 1935 1934 the 1 
City and size of coal City and size of coal To Ta 
Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Jan. | Dee. | Jan 
I | 15 | 15 i | 15 | ‘a5 coal 
;  —s s1Zes, 
Pennsylvania anthracite from 
North Atlantic area: North Atlantic area—Contd. | 
Boston: Scranton: 
Se: See $13. 75 |$13. 75 |$13. 75 Rae SS Aa $8.63 | $8.63 | $8 gs 
Chestnut............. ----| 13.50 | 13.50 | 13.50 SEB cntidedacccecoes 8.44~| 8.38 | 8.69 
Bridgeport: South Atlantic area: 
ata USE or oS 13.17 | 13. 50 | 13.75 Baltimore: 
ka Saas 13.17 | 13.50 | 13.75 SS ae Sis naiadueda 11,75 | 11.75 | 13, 95 — 
Buffalo: | eee eee 11. 54 | 11.54 | 13. 
I letnecraitithe Edm cinesawe 12.90 | 12.90 | 12.85 Norfolk: 
DE dec accnctbocmed 12.65 | 12.65 | 12. 64 Ed dodndinbionndtadodd 13. 50 | 13.50 | 14.09 
Fall River: Chestnut. .ccuscus..4..-.. 13. 50 | 13. 50 | 14.00 
An dtieditneane ainda 14.50 | 14.50 | 14. 50 Richmond: 
Chestnut--...............| 14.25 | 14.25 | 14. 25 a, ae eo 13.00 | 13.00 | 14. 
Manchester: eee wes 13.00 | 13.00 | 14.99 Year 
Ric occiinhod aii 15.50 | 15. 50 | 15. 00 Washington, D. C.: | mol 
PE ee 15. 50 | 15.50 | 15.00 ERE ee ee 114. 30 [114.30 1114. 45 
Newark Chestnut-._..........-.-_-]§14. 00 [1 14. 00 |! 14,15 
DOI Sh0s dk ddgend Sch ssn 11.65 | 11.65 | 12.75 || North Central area: 
0 a 11.40 | 11.40 | 12. 50 Chicago: | 
New Haven: BONO cc ccdccccccssho ces 14.06 | 13.82 | 13.99 
Se aaa 13.65 | 13.65 | 13.90 | i Bp 13. 81 | 13. 57 | 13.79 
is ilennatiemaden deus 13. 65 | 13.65 | 13. 90 Cleveland: | “To 
New York: SS a ee eae 12. 54 | 12. 48 12. 38 
Ce Oe Ee 12.39 | 12.70 | 12.60 Clastmit... 4...........0<s 12, 20 | 12.23 | 12.13 1913: 
J | SE earaet 12.14 | 12.44 | 12.35 Detroit: ; 
Philadelphia: GE adbutecctuicat ass --| 12.45 | 12.40 | 12.71 
ariel Borer eee 11.20 | 11.20 | 12. 25 Chestnut..........-....-. 12.19 | 12. 19 | 12. 45 1914: 
Chestast.......s:...... .-| 10.96 | 10.96 | 12.00 Milwaukee: 
Pittsburgh: RES ee Coe ee 13. 55 | 13.55 | 13.25 1915: | 
ng Ne eee eS PE ER Chestnut.................| 13,30 | 13.30 | 13.0 | 
Chestnut_................} 12.75 | 12.75 | 12.75 Minneapolis: 1916: . 
Portland, Maine: | SS a ae 15.80 | 15.80 | 15.90 | 
Stove. ..................-| 14.50 | 14.50 | 14, 50 CO a 15. 55 | 15.55 | 15.25 1917: 
oO eee 14,25 | 14.25 | 14. 25 St. Louis: 
Providence: a ee Spee 14.11 | 14.08 | 13.91 1918: 
a ee ee 14.75 | 15.00 | 14.75 Chestnut__-_-- penedboatad 13, 86 | 13.83 | 13.72 
6 Sa ee 14.50 | 14.75 | 14. 50 St. Paul: 1919: 
Rochester: : SE er ee eee 15, 80 } 15.80 | 15.50 
| REE Oa See Se” 12.98 | 12.98 | 13.10 6 ER ENR ray re 15. 55 | 15.55 | 15. 25 1920: 
| a ee 12.73 | 12.73 | 12.85 | 
a7 1921: 
Other anthracite 1922: 
te 1923: 
North Central area: Western area: | f 
Kansas City: Denver: Jes 1924: 
Arkansas, furnace_..____- $10. 50 |$10. 50 fei. 50 Colorado, furnace._.._._- $15. 50 |$15. 50 |$15. 58 
stove.......... 11. 50 | 11.75 | 12. 58 stove.......... 15. 50 | 15. 50 | 15.58 1925: 
South Central area: San Francisco: = : 
allas: New Mexico, egg---.-..-- 25. 63 | 25.63 | 25.63 1926: 
Arkansas, egg...........- 13. 50 | 13.50 | 14.00 Colorado, egg-.-...-...-.- 25. 11 | 25.11 | 25.11 
Houston: andi 
Arkansas, egg-_....-..-... 14. 50 | 14.50 | 14.50 17 
Little Rock: | 
Arkansas, egg__.-...-.... 10. 50 | 10. 50 | 10. 50 | nth 
aioe — 1934- 
! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. ‘I 
P 
ant 
an 
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Retail prices of coal were collected on January 15 and July 15 for 
the years 1913 through 1919 from the cities covered in the retail- 


food study. Beginning with June 1920 prices have been collected on 
the 15th of each month. 


Table 9 shows for large cities combined average prices of bituminous 
coal and of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite, stove, and chestnut 
sizes, on January 15 and July 15, 1913 to 1933, and for each month 
fom January 15, 1934, to January 15, 1935. 


Table 9.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined ! 
1913-35, Inclusive 








Pennsylvania anthra- Pennsylvania anthra- 


Bituminous cite, white ash— Bituminous cite, white ash— 








Stove Chestnut Stove Chestnut 








Av- | Rela-| Av- | Rela- Av- | Rela-| Av- | Rela- 
erage} tive |erage| tive erage | tive | erage! tive 
price,| price | price,| price price,| price | price,| price 
2,000 | (1913 | 2,000 | (1913 , 2,000 | (1913 | 2,000 | (1913 


ib. |=100)| ib. |=100) ib. |=100)| ib. |=100) 





g 
: 


Dol. Dol. 
7.91 15. 42 
8.15 14. 81 

15. 08 
14. 63 
15. 06 
14. 63 

15. 00 
14. 53 
14. 88 
14. 59 
14. 97 

13. 16 

13. 61 
12. 26 

13. 25 

13, 27 

13. 27 

12. 94 

12. 34 

12. 40 

12. 60 

12. 83 
13. 05 
13. 11 
13. 04 

13. 02 

13. 01 


— 
w 


100. 0) 
100.8 

99. 2 
109. 9 
100. 6 
105. 2 
100. 1 
104. 8 
101. 6 
128. 1 
132. 7 
141.3 
145. 8 
145. 3 
149. 1 
162. 1 
194.1 
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July. 
: Jan... 
July. 
: Jan... 
July... 
: Jaf a 
July. 
: Jan... 
July... 
: Jan... 
July. 
: Jam... 
July... 
: Jan... 
July. 


162. 9 


217. 6 7.0 
192.7 192.8 
182. 0} 14. 193. 9 
174. 6} 14. 192. 4 
205. 7) 15. 199.7 
184. 7) 15. 195. 5 
179. 5 
164, 5) 15. 
170. 0} 15. 200. 0 
158. 5) 15. 196. 0 
179. 3 (?) 

160. 1} 15. 199. 7] 15, 19) 191.9 
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' The number of cities used for this table varied during the yearsshown. For bituminous coal the number 
increased from 27 cities in 1913 to 45 cities in 1920, then decreased to 38 cities in 1923-35. For Pennsylvania 
—— the number increased from 27 cities in 1915 to 39 cities in 1919-20, then decreased to 25 cities in 


‘Insufficient data. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend in retail prices of stove 
and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite in 25 cities combined 
and of bituminous coal in 38 cities combined. The trend is shown 
by months from January 15, 1929, to January 15, 1935, inclusive. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 





Wholesale Prices in January 1935 


HE general level of wholesale commodity prices advanced 2.5 
| peat from December to January. The index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor rose to 
78.8 percent of the 1926 average, the highest level reached since 
December 1930 when the index was 79.6. 

The January index registered an advance of 9 percent over January 
1934, when the index was 72.2, and an increase of 29 percent over 
January 1933 when the index was 61. When compared with January 
1930, prices for the first month of the current year were down by 15 
percent, and when compared with January 1929, they were lower by 
18 percent. 

Since February 1933, when wholesale prices reached their low point 
with an index of 59.8, the movement has been steadily upward, 
recording only three minor recessions. The January 1935 index 
showed an increase of nearly 32 percent over the low point and was 1.5 
percent above November 1934, the high of the past 4 years when the 
index had advanced to 77.6. 

Of the 10 major groups of items covered by the Bureau, five—farm 
products, foods, hides and leather products, textile products, chemicals 
and drugs—registered increases in January as compared with the 
preceding month. Four groups—fuel and lighting materials, metals 
and metal products, building materials, and miscellaneous com- 
modities—showed decreases, while the group of housefurnishing 
goods remained unchanged. 


Changes in prices by groups of commodities were as follows: 


Table 1.—Number of Items Changing in Price from December 1934 to January 
1935 
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Raw materials, including farm products, cocoa beans, copra, hides 
and skins, raw silk, hemp, jute, sisal, crude petroleum, scrap steel, 
crude rubber, and other similar commodities registered an adyanco 
of 4.7 percent over December and were 19.5 percent above the Jap. 
uary 1934 level. Finished products, among which are inclided 
more than 500 manufactured articles, advanced 1.5 percent oye, 
December and were 6.2 percent above the corresponding mont}, of 
1934. 

Semimanufactured articles, including such items as raw sugar 
leather, iron and steel bars, pig iron, and similar items, advanced 
three-tenths of 1 percent as compared with the preceding month, 
However, when compared with the corresponding month of last year, 
they were lower by 1 percent. 

The rise in the general index was due to sharp advances in average 
prices of farm products and foods as shown by the fact that the 
combined index of ‘All commodities, exclusive of farm products and 
processed foods’’, registered a decline of four-tenths of 1 percent be- 
tween December and January. This index was lower than a year 
ago by eight-tenths of 1 percent. The nonagricultural commodity 
group, which includes all commodities except farm products, ad- 
vanced 1.4 percent to a point 5 percent above a year ago. 

The greatest advance from December to January was recorded 
by the farm-products group with the average rising 7.8 percent. 
Important articles contributing to this rise were cows, with an increase 
of 44 percent; calves, 41 percent; live poultry and hogs, 29 percent; 
steers, 19 percent; sheep, 15 percent; eggs, 7 percent; and apples, 3 
percent. Smaller increases were shown for hops, peanuts, seeds, 
tobacco, and potatoes. Rye, on the other hand, decreased 11 percent: 
corn 5 percent; and wheat 2 percent. The January 1935 level of farm 
products, 77.6, was 32 percent above that of January 1934. It was 
82 percent higher than January 1933. As compared with January 
1929, however, farm products were lower by 27 percent. 

Wholesale food prices for the month were up 6 percent due to 
advances of 18 percent in meats; 5 percent in butter, cheese, and milk; 
2.5 percent in the subgroup of other foods; and a slight advance in 
fruits and vegetables. Cereal products recorded a decrease. Price 
increases were reported for butter, cheese, evaporated milk, fresh beef, 
fresh and cured pork, lard, oleomargarine, pepper, salt, and vegetable 
oils. Important food items decreasing in price were flour, corn meal, 
cured beef, and raw and granulated sugar. The level for the group 
as a whole advanced to 79.9 percent of the 1926 average showing 
an increase of 24 percent over January 1934, and an increase of 43 
percent over January 1933, when the indexes were 64.3 and 55.8, 
respectively. 
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Chemicals and drugs, with an index of 79.3, advanced nearly 2 
percent due to higher prices of chemicals and fertilizer materials. 
Lower prices were reported for drugs and pharmaceuticals and mixed 
fertilizers. Increases of 5.5 percent in the average prices for hides 
and skins and 3.5 percent for leather forced the index of hide and 
leather products up 1.2 percent to 86.2. The subgroups of shoes and 
other leather products were slightly lower. 

Textile products rose four-tenths of 1 percent during the month. 
Average prices of silk and rayon were higher by 5.5 percent; knit 
goods, 2.5 percent ; and other textile products three-tenths of 1 percent. 
Cotton goods and woolen and worsted goods were slightly lower. 
The subgroup of clothing showed no change. The index for the 
group, 70.3, was 8 percent lower than January a year ago when the 
index was 76.5. 

Lower prices for gas, electricity, petroleum products, and bitu- 
minous coal resulted in the group of fuel and lighting materials declin- 
ing 1 percent. Average prices of coke were higher, while anthracite 
remained unchanged from the level of the previous month. 

Miscellaneous commodities, with an index of 70.7, were lower by 
about one-half of 1 percent due to decreases of nearly 5.5 percent for 
cattle feed and four-tenths of 1 percent for other miscellaneous com- 
modities. Crude rubber increased four-tenths of 1 percent, while the 
subgroups of paper and pulp and automobile tires and tubes remained 
unchanged. 

Weakening prices of lumber, brick and tile, and plumbing and 
heating fixtures caused the group of building materials to drop two- 
tenths of 1 percent. Average prices of paint materials and other 
building materials, including wall board, window glass, and gravel, 
were higher. The subgroups of cement and structural steel were 
unchanged. The January index for the building materials group, 
84.9, is 1.5 percent lower than for the corresponding month of 1934. 

The index of metals and metal products, 85.8, was lower by one- 
tenth of 1 percent due to declining prices of motor vehicles and heating 
supplies. The subgroups of iron and steel and nonferrous metals 
were higher. Average prices of agricultural implements remained 
unchanged. 

An increase in prices of furnishings was so slight that it was not 
reflected in the general level of house-furnishing goods. The January 
index remained at 81.2. Average prices of furniture were stationary. 

The index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which includes 784 
price series weighted according to their relative importance in the 
markets of the country, is based on the average prices of 1926 as 100. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
January 1935, in comparison with December 1934, and January of 
| each of the past 6 years are contained in table 2. 
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Table 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgro 
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1 Data not yet available. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices and Purchasing Power of the Dollar by 
| Subgroups of Commodities, January to December 1934 


Tue monthly price trend as shown by index numbers of the sub- 
groups of closely related items comprising the general index number 
of wholesale prices for the period from January to December 1934 
js shown in table 3. These indexes are the regular series compiled 
and issued monthly by the Bureau, using the average for the year 
1926 as 100. Comparable indexes from January 1913 to December 
1925 will be found on pages 11 to 33, inclusive, of Bulletin 543, 
Wholesale Prices 1930. On pages 3 to 10, inclusive, of Bulletin 572, 
Wholesale Prices, 1931, will be found the indexes for the period from 
January 1926 to December 1931. Indexes for January 1932 to May 
/934, inclusive, will be found on pages 6 to 8, inclusive, of the May 
1934 wholesale price pamphlet. 

The purchasing power of the dollar in terms of the indexes is also 
shown in the table. The average for the year 1926 represents $1. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 827 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups of 
commodities for January 1935 in comparison with the high and low 
points reached in 1934, 1933, and 1932 are contained in table 4. 


Table 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Com- 
modities January 1935 and Highs and Lows of 1934, 1933, and 1932 






























































[1926 = 100] 
1934 1933 1932 
Janu- 
Groups and subgroups ary 
1935) High Low High Low High | Low 
: 

All commodities ---......-...-- 78.8 |Sep. 77.6Jan 71.2\Feb. 59.8\Jan. 67. 3\Dec. 62.6 
Farm products. ............... 77.6\Sep. 73. 4\Jan. 60.1|\Feb. 40.9\Jan. 52.8\Dec. 44.1 
eS 88.8/Dec. 91. 5|Apr. 73.4\Feb. 32.7\Jan. 46.7|\Dec. 31.7 
Livestock and poultry--.... 73.3\Sep. 64. 1\Jan. 47.4\Jan. 37.8July 54.1\Dec. 38.7 
Other farm products......-..-. 76.6|Nov. 75.8\May 64.3\Feb. 44.2\Jan. 54. 8i\June 48.2 
TRUGR.. . caetnacanwcccure ee 79.9\Sep. 76. 1\Jan 65.5)Feb. 53.7\Jan. 64.7|Dec. 58.3 
Butter, cheese, and milk____. 83. 5|Dec. 79. 6\Jan 67.2\Mar. 50.9Jan. 67.8\June 57.4 
Cerenl PEOGURS.....-......-..- 91.6\Dec. 92. 2\Apr. 85.8|Feb. 60.4Jan. 71.0\Dec. 61.7 
Fruits and vegetables_.....-- 62.8/\Feb. 71.7/Dec. 75.6|Feb. 52.4 June 62.4/Oct. 52.2 
ced sapetinatih 81.6\Sep. 76. 6\Jan. 52.4\Dec. 46.04 uly 62.0\Dec. 49.4 
tap denccosaesece 76.2\Dec. 74.3)May 66.4\Feb. 54.1.Nov. 67. 7/May 54.9 
Hides and leather products-...| 86.2\Feb. 89. 6|Aug. 92.3\Feb. 68.0Jan. 79.3July 68.6 
Boots and shoes......-.-.---| 97.1JJan. 98.5)Dec. 99.0/Mar. 83.2Jan. 88.8|Dec. 83.8 
Hides and skins--.-.....-.---.. 71.1\Feb. 78. 0) Aug. 91.5\Feb. 40.9 Oct. 49.6\June 32.5 
[PE ibbindisdaccncesounede 74.3\Feb. 80. 1/Oct. 85.4\Feb. 55.3\Jen. 77.5\June 58.7 
Other leather products- - ---- 85.0\Jan. 87.0/Dec 87.9|Apr. 77.2\Jan. 98.9 Bep. 81.5 
Textile products_........------ 70.3\Feb. 76.9|Nov 77.1\Feb. 51.2\Jan. 59.6July 51.5 
ee nccaceseccant 78.4Jan. 87 5\Dec 88.0\Feb.. 61.2Jan. 69.6\July 60.9 
OR ne conccctssssee 84.1.Mar. 8&9. 1)Dec 93.5|Feb. 49.1\Sep. 57.9\July 50.0 
ON 63.5\Jan. 70.6)Aug 74.8|Mar. 47.1\Jan. 55.8\July 47.8 
Silk and rayon....--.-.------| 28.6|Feb. 31.0\Sep 37.9\Mar. 25.5\Jan. 37.7\July 26.2 
Woolen and worsted... .--..- 73. 8\Jan. 84.3)Dec 84.5)/Feb. 53.2\Jan. 63.3)Aug. 53.4 
Other textile products - -_.--- 68.8|Apr. 78. 9/Oct. 77.8\Feb. 66.2\Jan. 70.7\July 66.5 
Fuel and lighting materials...-| 72.9|Aug. 74.6|Mar 73.6\May 60.4\July 72.3|/Mar. 67.9 
AeIROEED..  . .. Snoccosdtpes 82.3|\Deec. 82.3)/May 88.7\June 76.8Jan. 94.8July 84.5 
Bituminous coal........-----| 96.3|Dec. 96. 5jJan. 90.7\|Apr. 78.1\Jan. 84.4/Dec. 80.2 
0 Se aa imag atipt 86.4\July 85.6)/Mar 83.6|Mar. 75.2\Jan. 80.5)Deec. 75.3 
a. () |Sep. 95. 2)Apr 103. 2;Aug. 88.8i)Jan. 107. 5|Nov.103.1 
Se ae (‘) |Sep. 99.3)Feb 101.7|\Dee. 92. 2\July 108.3)Dec. 96.5 
Petroleum products --.-...--.- 48.8)Aug. 51.6)/Mar 52.7|\May 31.2\July 49.7\Feb. 38.6 
Metals and metal products...-| 85.8|May 89. lJan 83.5|Apr. 76.9\Jan. 81.8\July 79.2 
Agricultural implements. ---- 92.7\Sep. 92. 7\Jan 85.1\June 83.0\Jan. 85.5\Dee. 84.5 
Iron and steel_-.------ ~oasitp 85.7|May 90. 2\Jan 83.6|May 75.2)Oct. 80.4) July 77.2 
Motor vehicles. ......-------| 94.1|Apr. 97.8)/Dec 91.3\Apr. 90.4\Jan. 95.3 ro. 92.7 
Nonferrous metals-_---..--.--. 67.6\Aug. 68.9|/Feb 68.5|Feb. 46.2\Jan. 55.4\July 47.0 
Plumbing and heating. ------ 68.0/Apr. 76. 2)/Oct 74.7|\Feb, 59.4\Jan. 74.1|Apr. 64.4 
Building materials-----.-------- 84.9\June 87.8/Nov 85.6\Feb. 69.8Jan. 74.8)Aug. 69.6 
Brick and tile. ........-.--.-- 91. 1/Aug. 91.3\Jan. 85.7|Mar. 74.9|/Feb. 79.3|Dec. 75.1 
| ES ee ee a a 93.9\Jan. 93.9)/May 91.2\Jan. 81.2)Dec. 81.1)/Mar. 75.0 
i RS 79.9\Jan. 87. 4|/Dee. 88.0\Jan. 55.9\Jan. 65.6)Aug. 55.5 
Paint and paint materials..-_| 79.0\June 80. 3\Jan. 77.9\Feb. 68.0\Jan. 75.4\July 66.8 
Plumbing and heating------.- 68.0|Apr. 76. 2);Oct 74.7\Feb. 59.4\Jan. 74.1/Apr. 64.4 
Structural steel. .----.-------- 92.0\May 94. 5iJan 86.8\Jan. 81.7|Apr. 81.7\Jan. 77.3 
Other building material - ---- 90.3|May 92. 0/Oct 88.6)Apr. 77.9\Jan. 81.0\June 77.6 
Chemicals and drugs-.---.------ 79.3|\Dee. 77. 8\Jan. 73.7|Mar. 71.2\Jan. 75.7|Dec. 72.3 
a a 84. 5|Dec. 82. 2\July 81.5)Oct. 78.6\|Mar. 80.9\June 78.6 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals..| 73.1|Nov. 73. 5Jan. 59.0\Apr. 54.6\Jan. 60.6)Dec. 54.7 
Fertilizer materials - -- ------- 66.5|Mar. 69.5) Nov 69.0/Feb. 61.5|Apr. 70.1)/Dec. 63.1 
Mixed fertilizers. .......----- 73.3|Deec. 73.7\Jan 69.9|Apr. 60.0\Jan. 75. 5|Nov. 65.6 
House-furnishing goods-.- ------ 81.2\June 82. 0\Jan. 81.2\Apr. 71.5)Jan. 77.7\Dec. 73.6 
i EE SIE 84.3\June 85. l\Jan. 82.9|Apr. 71.7\Jan. 76.1)Dec. 74.7 
ee cn cccenyegnees 78.2;\May 80. 1\Dec. 79.8|Apr. 71.5Jan. 79. 5|Aug. 72.6 
Miscellaneous... ...........-..-- 70.7\Deec. 71. 0Jan. 65.7\|Apr. 57.8Jan. 65.6)/Dec. 63.4 
Automobile tires and tubes..| 47.5|Nov. 47. 5Jan 44.6|Apr. 37.4\Oct. 44.6)Mar. 39.2 
J i aes 116. 2 . 123. 1\Jan. 82.4Jan. 38.2|Apr. 53.4)Dec. 37.1 
Paper and pulp-.-.--.-----..---- 81.5|May 83. 7| Dec. 82.5|Apr. 70.6\Jan. 78.0)/Dec. 73.0 
oe 26.5|Aug. 31. 7\Jan. 18.0\Feb. 6.l\JJan. 9%.3\June 5.8 
Other miscellaneous. ----.--- 80.4;May 83. 6)/Dec 79.0\Mar. 72.6\Jan. 85.2|/Dec. 81.3 
Raw materials... ........-..--- 76.6\Sep. 73. 9\Jan. . 62.4/Feb. 48.4\Jan. 58.3|/Dec. 52.1 
Semimanufactured articles___--. 71.2\Feb. 74.8) Dec. 72.9\Feb. 56.3\Jan. 63.1July 55.5 
Finished products... -.-..--.--- 80.8/\Sep. 80. I\Jan. 75.4\Feb. 65.7\Jan. 72.1)/Dec. 68.4 
Nonagricultural com™modities..| 78.9|\Sep. 78. 4\Jan. 74.4|Apr. 63.7\Jan. 70.3.Dec. 66.5 

All commodities other than 
farm products and foods-- _-- 77.7|May 78.9\Dec. 77. 5\|Apr. 65. ees 71. 7[Dee. 69.0 














‘ Data not yet available. 
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Purchasing Power of the Dollar at Wholesale, January 1935 


CuaNGes in the buying power of the dollar expressed in terns of 
wholesale prices from 1913 to January 1935 are shown in table 5. 
The figures in this table are reciprocals of the index numbers. To 
illustrate, the index number representing the level of all commodities 
at wholesale in January 1935 with average prices for the year 1996 
as the base is shown to be 78.8, The reciprocal of this index number 
is 0.01269 which, translated into dollars and cents, becomes $1.269' 
Table 5 shows that the dollar expanded so much in its buying value 
that $1 of 1926 had increased in value to $1.269 in January. 1935 in 
the purchase of all commodities at wholesale. 

The purchasing power of the dollar for all groups and subgroups of 
commodities for the current month in comparison with the previous 
month and the corresponding month of 1934 are given in table 5. 


Table 5.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale Price Dollar by Groups and 
Subgroups of Commodities 
































[1926 =$1] 
January | December! Janu: 
Groups and subgroups 1935 1934 1934” 
ARCs Si ee a EE Ne SPSS eel eee $1. 269 $1. 300 $1. 285 
ey int SS RD. eS SEAM He" PAI a 1. 289 1, 389 1. 704 
ee Se eal? ahs 1. 126 1. 093 1. 570 
il I Re NT ARRAN 1. 364 1. 748 2. 433 
lis Sli a IE A GALE ei Rg ti ENTE ti 1, 305 1, 332 1. 484 
hike neti ineenienadslimenahibdinbmammendedeanaiaeupnnie 1. 252 1, 328 1. 555 
lS A IE Le LLL TEEN, Bits 1. 198 1. 256 1. 538 
elt it CAE OE ALE A LEAN NE TES slg 1. 092 1. 085 1. 166 
I TEE ANS SE lll ARI cage 1. 592 1. 603 1. 471 
tdi tiiein anne aet plnetetnademtniinsiie a diate Mia. 1. 225 1. 449 2. 045 
BRR 2 eli he ATE i A ERE sei GA GAS AR 1.312 1. 346 1. 563 
Ia. a ad | 1. 160 1.175 1.117 
ER, 5 ELI Sy SM LEE PREG TIE: B+ 1. 030 1. 029 1. O15 
Ee AR i Ne I. i eR RE NT cio | 1. 406 1. 484 1. 295 
is ee on adiethnannnmtiionnivnn endian Bool 1. 346 1. 393 1. 252 
ees 1. 176 1. 167 1. 149 
a sa nd A RET AS AE ile BS, aii 1. 422 1. 429 1. 307 
i jctnn idl imtmtney bttimewnanehaeeldhdehenwcutinntibandéenns ‘ 1. 276 1. 276 1, 143 
i 4 1. 189 1. 186 1. 156 
es a A ER IIE, se SR A Ie 1. 575 1. 616 1. 416 
ee ets II ay AG NN AEDs 4 3. 497 3. 690 3. 367 
LEELA LALA AEE: 1. 355 1. 351 1. 186 
I  iiirccencanettibcisnsanasinkceseschaced 1, 453 1, 458 1, 300 
Fuel and lighting materials..................22.2---2222--eceeeenee 1, 372 1. 357 1. 368 
i te NTS I ae) TIM TS Ba 1. 215 1, 215 1, 223 
i cc RTA I PLE LIOR ORS 9. 1, 038 1. 036 1. 101 
i hitnindsli teases neti ncaemte atinecht ndtlieaseinnnn achiitnmdce, cnc 1. 157 1. 168 1, 198 
hl CA IEA, BC GEE LAs Es Oi ONE San) 1 1. 074 1. 083 
lieiehnindteth DR nets amapiucedodncans titi diitbads. sacs’. basta i 1. 120 1. 101 
SIRE NE IT ke) eR iy apt Soe 2.049 2. 008 1. 957 
Metals and metal products. ..................-22.---cceeco-e-enoee 1, 166 1. 164 1. 170 
i I ds as cccnesithniaccagumnipetocerannas 1, 079 1. 079 1. 174 
i lls SA i TE la II TEAR 1. 167 1. 168 1, 196 
elcatthshennenlncatinnct: atid neneamanangaaimaieantanl 1. 063 1 057 1, 032 
net nccnckamepeneiningitinatpoutsintiieagecoines 1, 479 1, 481 1. 513 
TE nwundrngaeccnediginnkbonansienegecesntde 1, 471 1. 453 1, 379 
itn occnitiinndneocsaddiporeceucopeumocccnaceen 1, 178 1. 175 1. 159 
SE etlinditncheliiteadsconenitinionsasamamtasadionehand 1. 008 1. 096 1, 155 
ER ES AES AS eA CS lel Sam ae 1. 065 1, 065 1, 065 
DlbecnietineinsubauisnkG2seconentmambecnsanshonieacacess 1. 252 1, 232 1. 144 
Paint and paint materials... ....................-.--....-.-.-- 1, 266 1, 269 1, 276 
Plum Ee IRE AS A RTE TM: 1. 471 1. 453 1. 379 
Stru SL Minish oti dht nsunnnntatitiaidtemasdinansiehe dated 1. 087 1, 087 1, 152 
Other building materials. ...................................... 1.107 1.114 1.114 


! Data not yet available. 
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Table 5.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale Price Dollar by Groups and 
















[1926 =$1]} 
—_——_— SS => 
Groups and subgroups January | December| January 
1935 1934 1934 
Chemicals I ee a a a e $1. 261 $1. 285 $1. 344 
Cent ett dtcliitcbinvtg don aitindiisitthathisttbisis vbeokbat 1. 183 1, 217 1. 269 
a | ASRS 1. 368 1. 362 1. 534 
Per Es db. ccgnancesnnecesscsecchibbaciittbccccescces 1. 504 1, 531 1. 462 
OO ETE A LTE 1. 364 1, 357 1. 404 
etlte SEE co ccemenescctecccecepaccoscesocccoss seeowmite + 1, 232 1, 232 1, 238 
PE athsendnegaesenenisivendnibdpeupedcocongsnestesiin 1, 186 1, 188 1. 206 
Feit tte ckscttbedidendanqrupasbadssccndducnedusnces 1.279 1.279 1. 269 
MistOINGNN  nanco-o~sescncncesiwosccccomenebiss oaccctsc cress sceea 1.414 1. 408 1. 481 
Automobile tires and tubes. .................................... 2. 105 2. 105 2. 315 
Ce rccnelecenctlcloccasnepepecdebeduddnbbonepeonees . 861 . 812 1. 460 
AS EET i lee TE: ETT incaalll 1, 227 1. 227 1. 205 
Re is sccccccccssesqsseesconcnes. ESE 3.774 3. 788 5. 291 
TD: TT ST TT 1, 244 1, 239 1. 222 
ET LT I SS SNS 1. 305 1. 368 1. 560 
Se on cccencdoncamsdbensencdenceecenercennée 1. 404 1, 408 1. 391 
SE SE TT SS AT ERE SA 1. 238 1, 258 1. 316 
Nonagricultural Gomamodiiies. ................-22---20-22--0------e- 1. 267 1, 285 1. 333 
All commodities other than farm products and foods............ 1, 287 1, 282 1.277 
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Wholesale Prices, 1913 to January 1935 


January 1935, inclusive, and by weeks for January 1935 











[1926 = 100] 
—— Hides | Tex- | Fuel |Metals| puita- | Chem-|House- 
prod- | Foods leather ee i. metal +. ¥ -_= nish- 
ucts prod- | P B prod- | 7 ing 
ucts | ucts ing uets | = als | drugs goods 
al ssinniniaeicapts detest 71.5 | 64.2] 68.1 57.3 | 61.3 | 90.8 56.7 | 80.2) 56.3 
TE Re ee 71.2; 64.7 70.9; 54.6!) 56.6) 80.2] 62.7) 81.4 56.8 
eee 6 oe ee 71.5 | 65.4 75.5 54.1 51.8 | 86.3 53.5 | 112.0} 56.0 
a 84.4 75.7 93. 4 70. 4 74.3 | 116.5 67.6 | 160.7 61.4 
ER 129.0 | 104.5 | 123.8} 98.7 | 105.4 150.6 | 88.2] 165.0| 74.2 
paiva endagitiionaninatieel 148.0 | 119.1 | 125.7 | 137.2 | 109.2 | 136.5 | 98.6) 182.3} 93.3 
SRE Res: 157.6 | 129.5 | 174.1 | 135.3 | 104.3 | 130.9 | 115.6 | 157.0) 105.9 
eo 150.7 | 137.4 | 171.3 | 164.8 | 163.7 | 149.4 | 150.1 | 164.7 | 141.8 
Sculhaplenelliiese timate 88.4 90.6 | 109.2 94.5 96.8 | 117.5 97.4 | 115.0 | 113.0 
IEEE FOOLS 93.8 | 87.6 | 104.6 | 100.2 | 107.3 | 102.9} 97.3 | 100.3 | 103.5 
nines canenindealieseasel 98.6 | 92.7 | 104.2) 111.3 | 97.3 | 109.3 | 108.7 | 101.1 | 108.9 
Ae 100.0 | 91.0) 101.5 | 106.7 92.0 | 106.3 | 102.3 98.9 | 104.9 
TE ee ee 109.8 | 100.2 | 105.3 | 108.3 96.5 | 103.2 | 101.7 | 101.8 | 103.1 
IEE ES: 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
ps ae 99.4 | 96.7 | 107.7 95.6 | 88.3 | 96.3) 947] 96.8] 97.5 
ae Ase 105.9 | 101.0 | 121.4 95. 5 84.3 97.0; 94.1 95. 6 95. 1 
baie, sciastsie alanine abel 104.9 | 99.9 | 109.1 90. 4 83.0 | 100.5 95.4 04.2) 94.3 
i dachichaesiniieaiesitpinianell 88.3 | 90.5 | 100.0' 80.3 78.5 | 92.1 89.9 | 89.1 92.7 
i cirmtnaell 64.8 74.6 86. 1 66. 3 67.5 84.5 79.2 79.3 84.9 
SEE 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80. 2 71.4 73.5 75.1 
a 51.4 60. 5 80.9 64.8 66.3 79.8 77.0 72.6 75.8 
ins niin ddeanntieteahane 65.3 70.5 86. 6 72.9 73.3 86.9 86. 2 75.9 81.5 
ad 58.7 | 64.3 | 89.5] 76.5 73. 1 85.5 | 86.3 74.4 80.8 
——— 61.3 | 66.7 | 89.6 76.9 | 72.4] 87.0) 86.6) 75.5] 81.0 
Sane 61.3 | 67.3 | 88.7 76. 5 71.4} 87.1 86. 4 75.7 81.4 
eee 59.6 | 66.2 | 88.9 75.3 71.7 | 87.9 | 86.7 75.5 | 81.6 
aera, Pe Tim 87.9 | 73.6) 72.5) 89.1 87.3 75.4 $2.0 
ia ieee 63.3 | 69.8 | 87.1 72.7 72.8 | 87.7 87.8 75.6 | 82.0 
OE ee aN 64.5} 70.6} 86.3) 71.5| 73.9] 86.8] 87.0] 75.4] 81.6 
\ cdbenaiiiwaide 69.8 | 73.9) 83.8 70.8 74.6 | 86.7| 85.8] 75.7) 81.8 
— 73.4} 76.1 84.1 71.1 74.6 | 86.6) 85.6] 76.5} 81.8 
i casi 70.6 | 74.8) 83.8 70.3 74.6} 86.3) 85.2] 77.1 81.7 
= 70.8} 75.1) 842) 69.7) 744] 86.2] 85.0] 76.9] 81.3 
beiptbune 72.0} 75.3) 85.1 70.0} 73.7); 85.9] 85.1] 77.8] 81.2 
lial 77.6 | 79.9) 86.2] 70.3) 72.9| 85.8| 849] 79.3] 812 
hs esiasinhcaee 75.6 | 78.5) 86.8] 70.0) 74.1) 85.6} 84.6] 79.1] 82.3 
be reeset 77.2} 79.7) 86.9] 70.0) 74.2) 85.6] 848] 79.6] 82.2 
et ae 76.7 | 79.8) 86.8| 70.0) 74.0} 85.3] 848) 79.8) 82.1 
ee 79.0; 80.9) 86.8} 70.0) 743) 85.2) 84.9) 80.0/ 82.1 





























TaBLEs 6 and 7 present index numbers of wholesale prices anq 
purchasing power of the dollar by groups of commodities, by ye.) 
from 1913 to 1934, inclusive, by months, from January 19:34 {, 


Table 6.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
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Table 7.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale Price Dollar by Groups of 




























































Commodities 
and [1926 =$1] 
¥ sis | Hides) Tex- | Fuel |Metals| Buita-|Chem-40Us*) Mis- | All 
0 Period prod- | Foods |leather oe | = metal | [ng a nish- = aan 
uets | prod- | Mics | ing | PPd-| ‘rials |drugs| #8 | ous | ties” 
| 
ucts ucts goods 
Ss >_ 
By years: 
ie ee $1. 399 |$1. 558 |$1. 468 |$1. 745 |$1. 631 |$1. 101 |$1. 764 |$1. 247 |$1. 776 |$1.074 | $1. 433 
D1 Tiliessccenas 1.404 | 1.546 | 1.410 | 1.832 | 1.767 | 1.247 | 1.898 | 1.229 | 1.761 | 1.112] 1. 468 
So aR 1.399 | 1.529 | 1.325 | 1.848 | 1.931 | 1.159 | 1.869} .893 | 1.786] 1.151 | 1.439 
” or gee ee 1.185 | 1.321 | 1.071 | 1.420 | 1.346 | .858| 1.479 | .622]| 1.629] .994] 1.170 
All 1917__..-------.----] .775 | .957| .808| 1.013] .949| .664| 1.134 | .606| 1.348] .819 851 
— 1918 . .amiedsovecee. 676 | 840] .7 916 | .733 | 1.014 | .549| 1.072] .744 762 
nod! Tne .635 | .77 .574| .739| .959| .764] .865! .637 944 .719 722 
Hes ~<a SS .664 | .728| .584| .607] .611 | .669] .666| .607| .705| .597 648 
” )t salah ape 1.131 | 1.104 | .916 | 1.058 | 1.033 | .851 | 1.027 .87 885 | .916| 1.025 
OC a 1.066 | 1.142 | .956| .998| .932] .972/ 1.028| .997| .966| 1.078| 1.034 
_ a 1.014 | 1.079 | .960 | .898/| 1.028] .915| .920| .989| .918| 1.003| .994 
69.8 eS 1.000 | 1.099} .985 | .937| 1.087] .941 | .978| 1.011 | .953 | 1.068] 1.019 
68 | Se i nn -911 | .998 | .950| .923 | 1.036 | .969| .983| .982] .970| .917| .966 
60 § 7 \yite! SEER e 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 
85 5 Legg 1.006 | 1.034 | .929 | 1.046 | 1.133 | 1.038 | 1.056 | 1.033 | 1.026 | 1.099 | 1.048 
he 1928....- .944 | .990| .824 | 1.047 | 1.186 | 1.031 | 1.063 | 1.046 | 1.052 | 1.171 | 1.034 
131.3 "eee 953 | 1.001 | .917 | 1.106 | 1.205 | .995 | 1.048 | 1.062 | 1.060 | 1.211 | 1.049 
138.6 inns ences 1.133 | 1.105 | 1.000 | 1.245 | 1.274 | 1.086 | 1.11%} 1.122 | 1.079 | 1.287] 1.157 
154.4 ARR 1.543 | 1.340 | 1.161 | 1.508 | 1.481 | 1.183 | 1.263 | 1.261 | 1.178 | 1.433 | 1.370 
97 of Uae 2.075 | 1.639 | 1.372 | 1.821 | 1.422 | 1.247 | 1.401 | 1.361 | 1.332 | 1.553 | 1.543 
06.7 SG SIRI | 1.946 | 1.653 | 1.236 | 1.543 | 1.508 | 1.253 | 1.290 | 1.377 | 1.319 | 1.600] 1.517 
100.6 RE | 1.531 | 1.418 | 1.155 | 1.372 | 1.364 | 1.151 | 1.160 | 1.318 | 1.227 | 1.435 | 1.335 
QR } By months: | | 
103.! 1934: | 
100.0 January....... 1.704 | 1.555 | 1.117 | 1.307 | 1.368 | 1.170 | 1.159 | 1.344 | 1.238 | 1.481 | 1.385 
05.4 February... _. 1.631 | 1.499 | 1.116 } 1.300 | 1.381 | 1.149 | 1.155 | 1.325 | 1.235 | 1.460| 1.359 
99 March......._.) 1.631 | 1.486 | 1.127 | 1.307 | 1.401 | 1.148 | 1.157 | 1.321 | 1.229 | 1.443 | 1.357 
95,3 Ee etnrais _| 1,678 | 1.511 | 1.125 | 1.328 | 1.395 | 1.138 | 1.153 | 1.325 | 1.225 | 1.489 | 1.364 
86.4 ay...........| 1.678 | 1.490 | 1.138 | 1.359 | 1.379 | 1.122 | 1.145 | 1.326 | 1.220 | 1.433 | 1.357 
73 0 June... _- 1. 580 | 1.433 | 1.148 | 1.376 | 1.374 | 1.140 | 1.139 | 1.323 | 1.220 | 1.425 1.340 
64.8 July... .. i. 550 | 1.416 | 1.159 | 1.399 | 1.353 | 1.152 | 1.149 | 1.326 | 1.225 | 1.431 | 1.337 
65,9 August........ 1. 433 | 1.353 | 1.193 | 1.412 | 1.340 | 1.153 | 1.166 | 1.321 | 1.222 | 1.425 | 1.309 
74.9 September..._.| 1.362 | 1.314 | 1.189 | 1.406 | 1.340 | 1.155 | 1.168 | 1.307 | 1.222 | 1.425 | 1. 289 
October... _.-. 1.416 | 1.337 | 1.193 | 1.422 | 1.340 | 1.159 | 1.174 | 1.207 | 1.224 | 1.435 | 1.307 
November... .- 1.412 | 1.332 | 1.188 | 1.435 | 1.344 | 1.160 | 1.176 | 1.300 | 1.230 | 1.416] 1.307 
729 in December... | 1.389 | 1.328 | 1.175 | 1.429 | 1.357 | 1. 164 | 1.175 | 1.285 | 1.232 | 1.408 | 1.300 
73.6 1935: 
3.7 January .....-- | 1,289 | 1.252 | 1.160 | 1.422 | 1.372 | 1.166 | 1.178 | 1.261 | 1.232 | 1.414! 1.269 
73 By weeks: | 
73.9 Jan. 5, 1935.......- | 1.323 | 1.274 | 1.152 | 1.429 | 1.350 | 1.168 | 1.182 | 1.264 | 1.215 | 1.410 | 1. 284 
74 6 Jan. 12, 1935. ....-- | 1.205 | 1.255 | 1.151 | 1.429 | 1.348 | 1.168 | 1.179 | 1.256 | 1.217 | 1.408] 1.272 
74 Jan. 19, 1935_._.... 1. 304 | 1.253 | 1.152 | 1.429 | 1.351 | 1.172 | 1.179 | 1.253 | 1.218 | 1.414] 1.274 
76, Jan. 26, 1935......- | 1,266 | 1.236 | 1. 152 | 1. 420 | 1.346 | 1.174 | 1.178 | 1.250 | 1.218 | 1.416 | 1. 266 
77.6 


Index Numbers and Purchasing Power of the Dollar of Specified Groups of 
Commodities, 1913 to January 1935 


IN TABLE 8 the price trend since 1913 is shown for the following 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, 
finished products, nonagricultural commodities, and all commodities 
other than farm products and foods. 

In the nonagricultural commodities group all commodities other 
than those designated as ‘‘Farm products” have been combined into 
one group. All commodities with the exception of those included in 
the groups of farm products and foods have been included in the 
group of ‘‘All commodities other than farm products and foods.” 
The list of commodities included under the designations of “Raw 
materials’, ‘‘Semimanufactured articles’’, and “‘ Finished products” 
are contained in the October 1934 issue of the Wholesale Prices 
pamphlet. 
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Table 8.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 














[1926 = 100] 
All 
com- 
Non- | modi- Non- | 
_ | agri- ties _ | agri- 
Raw Ree cul- | other Raw — cul- 
Year mate- rod- | tural | than Month mate- rod. | tural 
rials no com- | farm rials ae com- 
modi-}| prod- modi 
ties ucts ties 
and 
foods 
68.8 69.4 69. 0 70.0 || 1934: 
SR eee 67.6 70.0} 67.8 66.8 66. 4 January....| 64.1 71.9 76.0 | ~ 75.0 
eet a 67.2 81.2 68. 9 68. 5 68.0 February..'! 66.0 74.8 77.0 76. 1 
SS 82. 6 82.3 85.3 88.3 March..... 65.9 | 74.3] 77.2] 76.2 
AES 122.6 | 150.4 | 109.2} 113.1 114, 2 ll = 65. 1 73.9 77.1 76. 2 
IMS Meets 135.8 | 153.8 | 124.7 | 125.1 124. 6 et endo 65. 1 73.7 77.8 76. 6 
ae Maar 145.9 | 157.9 | 130.6 | 131.6 128.8 hens 67.3 72.9 78. 2 76. 9 
8k NTs 151.8 | 198.2 | 149.8 | 154.8 161.3 + Na Sa 68.3 72.7 78. 2 76.9 
| RUE aaa s 88.3 96.1 | 103.3 | 100.1 104. 9 August.._.- 71.6 72.6 79. 2 77.8 
iiitcprenmenseans 96. 0 98. 9 96. 5 97.3 102.4 September 73.9 71.8 80. 1 78.4 
ae 98.5 | 118.6 99.2 | 100.9 104. 3 October . 72. 1 71.5 79. 2 77.6 
AA 97.6 | 108.7 | 96.3 97.1 99. 7 November 72.2 71.1 79. 3 77.7 
OST aap: 106.7 | 105.3 | 100.6 | 101.4 102. 6 December 73. 1 71.0 79. 5 77.8 
I ciiclieaternadeanl 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 || 1935: 
ea 96.5) 943] 95.0] 946] 940]/ January... 76.6] 71.2| 380.8] 78.9 
RF ee 99. 1 94.5; 95.9) 948 92.9 
eae 97.5| 93.9] 945] 93.3] 91.6 
ie etal 8 84.3 81.8}; 88.0] 85.9 85. 2 
Net Er 65.6 | 69.0} 77.0 74.6 75.0 
a 55. 1 59.3 70.3 68.3 70. 2 
i eeniicemiitecens 56.5 | 65.4 70.5 | 69.0 71.2 
iis aeienantioneait 68. 6 72.8 78.2) 76.9 78. 4 






































All 
com: 
mod}. 
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Other 
than 
farm 
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ucts 


| and 


foods 


Table 9 shows the purchasing power of the dollar in terms of the 
special groups of commodities as shown by index numbers contained 
in table 8. The period covered is by years from 1913 to 1934, in- 
clusive, and by months from January 1934 to January 1935, inclusive. 
The method used in determining the purchasing power of the dollar 
is explained on page 828. 
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Table 9. Purchasing Power of the Wholesale Price Dollar by Special Groups 
of Commodities 
[1926 =$1] 
as 
All All 
Non- | modi Non- | modi 
on- | modi- on- | modi- 
al Fin- | *8tl- | ties pond Fin- | 987i- | ties 
Raw | “tac- | ished | cul, | other Raw | “fac. | ished | cul-, | other 
Period mate- tural | than Period mate- tural | than 
rials | tured | prod-| oom. | farm rials | ‘ured | prod- f 
prod-| ucts , prod-| ucts | Com: | tarm 
ucts modi-| prod- ucts modi- | prod- 
ties ucts ties | ucts 
and and 
foods foods 
$1. 453 |$1. 335 |$1. 441 |$1.449 | $1. 429 || 1932_.....___- $1. 815 ($1. 686 |$1. 422 ($1. 464 | $1. 425 
i 1.479 | 1.429 | 1.475 | 1. 497 1. 506 |} 1933........-- 1.770 | 1.529 | 1.418 | 1.449 1. 404 
a 1.488 | 1.232 | 1.451 | 1. 460 S26 =a 1.458 | 1.374 | 1.279 | 1.300 1. 276 
1916 1. 211 . 845 | 1.215 | 1.172 1. 133 || 1934: 
Oe. oneal .816 | .665 | .916| .884 . 876 January..__| 1.560 | 1.391 | 1.316 | 1.333 1, 277 
See .736' .650|) .802! .799 . 803 February. -! 1.515 | 1.337 | 1.209 | 1.314! 1.271 
1919 .685 | . 633 . 766 760 . 776 March. ...- 1.517 | 1.346 | 1.295 | 1.312 1. 274 
eT oma .659 | .505 | .668 646 . 620 Pl enengal 1, 536 | 1.353 | 1.297 | 1.312 | 1.272 
= 1. 133 | 1.041 . 968 999 . 953 a 1. 536 | 1.357 | 1.285 | 1.305 | 1.267 
SS 1.042 | 1.011 | 1.036 | 1.028 . 977 June 1.486 | 1.372 | 1.279 | 1.300} 1.279 
= 1.015 | .843 | 1.008 991 . 959 i 1. 464 | 1.376 | 1.279 | 1.300 | 1.276 
ee. cman 1.025 | .920 | 1.038 | 1.030; 1.003 August_.-.-- 1.397 | 1.377 | 1.263 | 1.285 | 1.277 
1925 .937 | .950| .994)| .986 . 975 September_| 1.353 | 1.393 | 1.248 | 1.276 1.277 
eee 1.006 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000} 1.000 October...-| 1.387 | 1.399 | 1. 263 | 1.289] 1.282 
1927 1.036 | 1.060 | 1.053 | 1. 057 1, 064 November -| 1.385 | 1.406 | 1.261 | 1.287] 1.282 
Eee 1,009 | 1.058 | 1.043 | 1.055 }. 1.07 December--| 1. 368 | 1.408 | 1.258 | 1.285 | 1.282 
~ eee 1.026 | 1.065 | 1.058 | 1.072 | 1.092 || 1935: 
930 1. 186 | 1.222 | 1.136 | 1.164] 1.174 January-..--| 1.305 | 1.404 | 1.238 | 1.267] 1.287 
6l.....cocatel 1, 524 | 1.449 | 1.299 | 1.340] 1.333 






































The December 1934 issue of the Monthly Labor Review gives a 
brief history of the Bureau’s wholesale price work. Reference is 
made to previous reports containing a discussion of the method used 
in calculating the indexes. 





Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries 


N THE following table the index numbers of wholesale prices of 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor, and those in certain foreign countries, have been brought 
together in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may 
be compared. . The base periods here shown are those appearing in 
the origiaal sources from which the information has been drawn, in 
certain cases being the year 1913 or some other pre-war period. 
Only general comparisons can be made from these figures, since, in 
addition to differences in the base periods, and the kind and number 
of articles included, there are important differences in the composi- 
tion of the index numbers themselves. Indexes are shown for the 
years 1926-33, inclusive, and by months since January 1932. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in F oreign 























Countries 
Countr United A , , , , 
iat atdignmincnil States ustralia| Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria| Canada | Chile 
— B or Federal oT General ~~ General 
Computing agency--| of Labor | Census — dustry — Bureau ont 
Statistics} and | pirean | .82 Fane of Pa 
Statistics} ?UTe* Labor ureau | Statistics | “Ureau 
January- April 
1926 1911 June _ 1926 1926 1913 
Base period. ........- (100) | (1,000) | 1914 1914 (100) (100) (100) 
(100) 
(100) 
sas (Gold) | (Paper) | (Gold) (Paper 
Commodities ---_-.--- 784 92 47 125 55 ~~ 
a 100. 0 1, 832 123 744 100. 0 |) a 
AR aes 95. 4 1, 817 133 847 102. 4 4) ae 
A ee 96. 7 1, 792 130 843 109.8 96. 4 192. ! 
Bee 95. 3 1, 803 130 851 117.0 95. 6 192. 4 
tick diteeteahcetheivecinins thai 86. 4 1, 596 117 744 94. 6 86. 6 166.9 
EASE ES 73.0 1, 428 108 626 79. 1 72. 1 152. 2 
EIS Re 64.8 1,411 112 532 70.3 66.7 230. 4 
SE 65.9 1, 409 108 501 61.8 67.2 346. 0 
1932 
ER 67.3 1,414 114 567 75.7 69.4 146. 5 
I ao teminccacwn 66. 3 1, 449 112 554 75.9 69. 2 151.9 
i ES 66. 0 1, 438 113 548 75.9 69. 1 164. 2 
| RIT at Fa 65. 5 1, 431 112 539 72.4 68. 2 189. 8 
nie tthinmnpmeniiaiged 64.4 1, 408 116 526 71.7 67.4 213. 0 
a 63.9 1, 390 115 514 7L.7 66. 4 226. 6 
lalate ugtne diene dai 64. 5 1, 397 112 512 69. 2 66. 4 230. 2 
0 65. 2 1, 415 112 524 67.9 66.7 239. 6 
September ---.--.----- 65.3 1, 441 110 533 66.9 65.9 281. ¢ 
EPCRA 64.4 1, 404 lll 529 64. 5 65. 0 293. 9 
November. .-.-...--- 63. 9 1, 382 111 525 63.3 64.7 289. 0 
December.....------- 62.6 1, 367 108 522 62. 5 64.0 337.8 
1933 
a a: 61.0 1, 344 108 521 63. 5 63.9 346. 0 
ETE 59.8 1, 330 106 512 62.4 63. 6 344. 7 
TS «entice avtiewe 60. 2 1, 333 107 504 61.0 64. 4 343. 4 
ERS es 4 60. 4 1, 358 107 501 61.5 65. 4 351. 2 
Ree «ae 62.7 1, 406 108 502 62.1 66. 9 357. 6 
Sa smabicsintgebin itaienlaa 65.0 1, 439 109 507 61.3 67.6 357.8 
I hati intinhein de eaten 68.9 1, 455 lll 506 62. 6 70. 5 353. 2 
Ere 69. 5 1, 464 108 501 60.9 69.4 355. 8 
September -.--.-.....-- 70.8 1, 481 108 496 62.4 68.9 351.5 
ee 71.2 1, 445 109 489 61.0 67.9 338. 5 
November. -..-..------ 71.1 1, 414 108 485 62.1 68.7 330. 2 
December.......-.--- 70.8 1, 436 108 484 60. 8 69. 0 322. 0 
1934 
RPI a a 72.2 1, 456 109 484 59.1 70. 6 328. 6 
February ---..------..- 73.6 1, 452 110 483 62. 6 72.1 331.4 
Ss a andp aaah delp inate 73.7 1, 459 113 478 61.7 72.0 336. 9 
ES 73.3 1,471 112 474 61.6 71.1 342. 6 
EE ebbebthsnooed 73.7 1, 456 110 470 63.0 71.1 343.1 | 
EC re 74.6 1, 463 110 472 64.2 72.1 351.7 | 
thE PRR S SEA 74.8 1, 483 110 471 64.2 72.0 352. 5 
aise ininttimetemed 76. 4 1, 500 110 474 65.7 72.3 354. 1 | 
September. .-.-....-.- 77.6 1, 493 108 470 65. 5 72.0 352. 6 | 
| SS 76. 5 1, 493 108 «oe 71.4 344. 2 | 
November-.........- POU Becésonedt 109  y MADE ae es a 
a eee 2. ee 109 CS 71.2 peceenee-| 
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Countries—Continued 





























sah | Czecho-| Den J 
: ugo- 
Country ------------ | slovakia| mark Japan davis 
Centra] | Statisti- 
. Bureau | cal De- Bank of| Na- 
Computing agency -| ‘of gta. part- Japan, | tional 
tistics | ment Tokyo | Bank 
vl July | 1913 | October | 1926 
Base period..-.----- 1914(i00)| (100) sso (i) (100) 
Commodities.......- ad 56 65 
er ees 3944 163 100 236. 7 100. 0 
eee 3 968 153 101 224.6 103.4 
Rar 3 969 153 102 226. 1 106. 2 
Seem 3913 150 98 219.8 100. 6 
it .. .csoneameniod 118.6 130 90 181.0 86.8 
RRR = oe 107.5 114 84 153.0 72.9 
Ec ncaanammnindbon 99.5 117 90 161.1 65. 2 
RR 96. 3 125 89 179. 5 64.4 
102.3 118 94 100.0 159. 5 67.8 
101.4 119 93 99.8 161.4 67.3 
101.4 117 92 99.8 158. 5 67.8 
100.7 115 &Y 98. 4 154. 1 66. 1 
99.5 114 88 97.2 150. 2 65.4 
97.3 113 a7 96. 2 146. 4 64.9 
98. 0 115 89 95.9 147.7 65. 6 
97.9 117 89 95.4 155. 8 62.6 
100. 1 119 90 95. 1 167.4 61.8 
99.5 118 90 94.3 169. 1 63.9 
99. 1 120 91 93.9 177.9 64.7 
99.0 119 90 92.4 184. 6 64.8 
96 6 117 90 4 91.0 292.0 185. 0 67.6 
96. 3 124 89 404 91.2 286. 3 179. 6 68, 4 
95. 5 123 SY 300 91.1 281.3 177.4 67.0 
94.6 122 88 387 90.7 279. 1 176. 2 66.3 
96.3 123 88 382 91.9 278. 8 176.8 64.9 
98. 3 123 89 403 92.9 281. 2 179. 6 66. 1 
98. 3 125 90 401 93.9 278.9 182. 1 63.7 
97.4 126 90 397 94.2 278.3 180. 0 60.7 
96. 5 128 90 397 94.9 275.8 182. 4 60.7 
96. 2 127 90 397 95.7 274.1 180. 4 61.5 
95. 7 128 90 403 96.0 272.9 178. 7 63.1 
95.0 129 89 407 96. 2 275.3 175. 5 62.3 
94. 6 130 90 405 96.3 90 275. 7 175. 5 62. 
94.3 131 90 400 96. 2 89 274. 6 177.5 63. 
81.1 129 90 394 . 95.9 88 275. 2 176.9 63. 
£ 80.8 128 89 387 95.8 89 273.1 176.9 63. 
480. 2 128 89 381 96. 2 90 272. 6 176. 2 64. 
480.5 128 89 379 97.2 90 272. 2 174.5 65. 
485.1 129 89 374 98. 9 89 269. 8 174.1 62. 
483.9 134 90 371 100. 1 89 271.4 176.9 61. 
484.0 135 90 365 100. 4 89 269. 9 179. 2 63. 
483.8 135 90 357 101.0 89 271.8 181.8 63. 
484.2 136 90 356 101.2 SS 274.1 181.1 62. 
484.2 135 90 344 101.0 88 181.1 62. 
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Countries—Continued 
































New , 
Nether- South Switzer- 
OORT .ncnatsinnaia lands oe Norway| Peru | Poland Africa Sweden land 
Census Office , 
Central Central | Central | Central Federal! 
an of Cen- | Board 
Computing agency- Bureau | gratis. | Bureau} Bank | Office | 2. and of Labor 
of Sta- tics of Sta- of of Sta- | statis- | Trade | Depart 
tistics Office tistics | Reserve} tistics ties ment 
July 
1913 1909-13 1913 1913 1928 1910 1913 roy 
Bese period... (100) | (1,000) | (100) | (100) | (100) | (,000) | (100) | 798 
Oommodities......- 48 180 95 | (Paper) 938 188 160 
ET Soe ees 145 S * aS | ES 1, 387 149 
EAs 148 e )( ae Sf ) a fe 1, 395 146 
Sins ccncunaditametitend 149 1, 492 157 191.9 100. 0 1, 354 148 
ea AE RN RS, 142 1, 488 149 185. 7 36.3 1, 305 140 
Ee ees 117 1, 449 137 178. 0 85.5 1, 155 122 
RR Sd Se 97 1, 346 122 175. 1 74.6 1,119 lll 
BEE civdsiddensoend 79 1, 297 122 170.3 65. 5 1, 031 109 
RARE ERE a, Bk 74 1, 308 122 180. 2 59.1 1, 029 107 
1, 344 123 164. 6 68. 2 1, 083 109 
1, 330 123 163. 0  S ) <preee 110 
1, 325 122 163. 8  & » 109 
1, 316 120 162. 7 69.3 1, 062 109 
1, 313 120 165. 3 > eee 109 
1, 308 120 175.3 4 | er 108 
1, 308 122 176. 5 65. 0 1, 002 108 
1, 308 123 174.0 Le Mnactetédes 108 
1,311 123 174. 0 hb Peeedendh< 110 
1, 304 123 176. 4 61.9 978 110 
1, 286 124 177.6 Og eRe ae 109 
1, 273 123 173.1 oS Be 108 
1, 266 122 172. 2 59.3 982 106 - 
1, 315 121 172.1  ) as. 106 
1,316 121 173. 7 Uh ae 105 . 
1,315 121 178.6 59.9 1,013 105 ; 
1, 323 121 178. 4 OY >) SSS. 106 : 
1, 321 121 180. 0 3° | eS 106 : 
1, 327 121 181.0 60. 6 1, 072 108 ; 
1, 325 122 182. 1 CD eae 108 90. 
1,317 123 184. 2 a 109 90. 
1, 317 123 186. 6 57.9 1, 047 109 90. 
1, 318 122 186. 3 2 4 110 91. 
December --.-......-.- 77 1, 320 122 186. 9 fae 110 91. 
1934 
January -.......-.-.- 79 1, 336 120 186. 8 57.8 1, 193 112 91. 
February-......-..-- 80 1, 339 122 186. 6 2 > eee 112 91. 
GRE EL 79 1, 340 122 184. 1 CS 112 90. 
aspen SEE Et RS 79 1, 332 123 187.4 56. 8 1,171 113 89. 
Se a ee 77 1, 340 123 187.8 4 > ae 113 89. 
June.......... J ie. 76 1, 337 123 189. 8  ' ho eere 114 89. 
RE SEAS 77 1, 336 124 188. 8 55.9 1, 102 114 88. 
ER SS 78 1, 342 127 191.4 — * ) ae 114 89. 
September.........- 77 1, 337 126 190.9 fs | ree 114 89. 
October_............ 77 1, 338 | 187.9 54.5 1, 109 114 89. 
November--.......-- 77 1, 340 126 187.0 OSS. 115 89. 
December... -......-- if a ae 8 en ES ee SE. 89. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


FroripaA.—Emergency Relief Administration. Transient Department. Bibliog- 
raphy of [publications concerning] transient and homeless persons, by Lucy A. 
Bassett. Jacksonville, November 1934. 87 pp. and index. (Mimeographed.) 
Prepared with a view to assembling official, professional, and popular material 
in a form which should be of assistance to supervisors of transient departments, 
to you workers, and to students and others interested in research on the subject 
covered. 


Kansas.—Kansas Legislative Council. Research Department. Old-age pen- 
sions. [|Topeka, 1984?] 41 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Analyzes the available data regarding pensioners and costs in other States and 

estimates that at age 65 there would be 14,915 persons in Kansas who could 

qualify, with a cost of $3,356,000 yearly; at age 70 the estimates are 8.795 and 

$1,979,000, respectively. 


New JersEyY.—Emergency Relief Administration. Service Division. Suggested 
projects to assist in service project planning for professional and nonmanual 

workers, sponsored and supervised by "Rive Galaida. [Newark?], 1934. 

[Various paging.| (Mimeographed.) 

A list which may be used as a guide for planning projects both as to work which 

might be initiated and as to personnel which might carry it on. 


New Yorx.—Board of Social Welfare. Sizty-seventh annual report, for the year 
ending June 30, 1938. Albany, 1934. 236 pp., charts, illus. (Legislative 
document (1984) No. 22.) 

Includes reports on administration of old-age assistance, public homes for 
adults, child-welfare measures, emergency relief, etc. 


— Temporary Emergency Relief Administration. sr amg | activities of city and 

county welfare districts in cooperation with the State Temporary Emergency 
rr a Administration, November 1, 1931—December 31, 19388. lbany, 1934. 
135 pp. 


Three years of public unemployment relief in New York State: The need 
and how it has been met, 1981-34. Albany, 1934. 29 pp., charts. 


Ou1o.—Department of Industrial Relations. Division of Labor Statistics. 
Statistics of Ohio coal mines and quarries for year ending December 31, 1933. 
Columbus, 1934. 55 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

These tables cover method and amount of production, distribution, value, 
and salient employment statistics. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Labor and Industry. Special Bulletin No. 38: 
ener by the commission on special policing in industry. Harrisburg, 1934. 
PP. 

This report to the Governor of Pennsylvania reviews the activities of industrial 

police and special deputies during recent industrial disturbances in the State, 
and recommends the repeal of the Industrial Police Act and the passage of legis- 
lation prohibiting the payment of salaries of deputy sheriffs by private persons 
or corporations. 
—— —— Special Bulletin No. 39: Pennsylvania labor and industry in the depres- 
sion. A review of the 4-year period 1931-34 and its effect upon worker and 
employer, as encountered tn the department of labor and industry’s administra- 
tion of the State labor laws. Harrisburg, 1934. 165 pp., maps, charts. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—Emergency Relief Board. Unemployment relief in Pennsylvania 
September 1, 1932, to August 31, 1934. Harrisburg, 1935. 99 pp., charis. ’ 


—— Planning Board. Preliminary report to the Governor and to the National 
Resources Board. Harrisburg, December, 1934. 682 pp., maps, charts, jl] ).. 
Among various other measures, the State Planning Board recommended that 
the gains through the National Recovery Administration as to standards of 
wages and working hours be made permanent; that machinery to fac'litate 
collective bargaining be set up; that in the absence of available industria) o, 
public employment a direct money payment be provided to assure at all times 
the minimum for an adequate standard of living for the worker and his depend. 
ents during involuntary unemployment; and that economic relief and ecessary 
home or institutional care be provided, through a unified public relief agency, 
for chronic indigents, maladjusted individuals, and similar groups at present the 
concern of public or private relief agencies. 


Unitrep Strates.—Board of Mediation. Annual report, for the fiscal gear ended 
June 30, 1934. Washington, 1934. 30 pp. 
Reviewed briefly in this issue. 





Committee on Economie Security. Report to the President. Wash ngton, 
1935. 453 pp. 

An advance summary of this report was published in the Monthly Labor 
Review for February 1935. 


Security. Washington, December 1934. 30 pp. 

This pamphlet is based on speeches made by President Roosevelt and others 
at the National Conference on Economic Security held in Washington, D. C., produ 
November 14, 1934. table: 


Congress. House of Representatives. Compilation of laws relating to 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitration between employers and employees: 
laws relating to disputes between carriers and employers and subordinate officials 
under labor board; 8-hour laws; employers’ liability laws; labor and child labor 
laws. Compiled by Elmer A. Lewis. Washington, 1934. 193 pp. 


Report No. 1075 (73d Cong., 2d sess.): Amendment to Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933. Report {to accompany S. 2999) of Mr. Steagall, Commitee 
on Banking and Currency. Washington, 1934. 15 pp. 


Report No. 1633 (73d Cong., 2d sess.): Contributory system of old- 
age pensions. Report (pursuant to H. Res. 249] of Mr. Ramspeck, Committee 
on Labor. Washington, 1934. 8 pp. 


Senate: Document No. 13 (74th Cong., 1st sess.): Industrial prices and 
their relative inflexibility. Letter from the Secretary of Agriculture transmitting 
in response to Senate Resolution No. 17 a report relating to the subject of indus- 
trial prices and their relative inflexibility. Washington, 1935. 38 pp., charts. 

Discusses the relation of labor as well as of other groups to price policies. 























Department of Agriculture. The need for an industrial production program 
as a basis for sound price and employment policies, by Louis H. Bean, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. Washington, 1935. 10 pp. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 


Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1934. Washington, 1934. 119 pp. 
Includes information on unemployment and subsistence farming, land-utiliza- 
tion problems, and farm housing. 








—— Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Underconsumption of 
goods—a challenge to the Nation, by Chester C. Davis. Washington, 1935. 
7 pp., charts. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Bulletin No. 611: 
Unemployment insurance and reserves in the United States—a selected list of 
recent references, compiled by Laura A. Thompson. Washington, 193). 
54 pp. 





Serial No. R. 165: Operations of cooperative credit societies in 
1933, by Florence E. Parker. Washington, 1934. 20 pp. (Reprint from 
Monthly Labor Review for September 193 4.) 


Serial No. R. 179: Dismissal compensation in American industry, 
by Everett D. Hawkins. Washington, 1934. 11 pp. (Reprint from Monthly 
Labor Review for November 1934.) 
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Uxirepv States—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Serial 
No. R. 193: Labor legislation enacted in 1934. Washington, 1935. 10 pp. 
(Reprint from Monthly Labor Review for December 1934.) 


ike Serial No. R. 194: Workmen’s compensation legislation in the 
United States and Canada, 1934. Washington, 1935. 5 pp. (Reprint from 
Monthly Labor Review for December 1934.) 


Serial No. R. 196: Entrance wage rates of common labor, July 2, 
[eee 1935. 4 pp. (Reprint from Monthly Review for Decem- 
ber ; 


—_—_ 














— 





Wage rates and weekly earnings in the cotton goods industry from 
July 1933 to August 1934. Washington, 1935. 70 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
Summarized in this issue. 


mn 


— Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 120: The employment of women in 
offices, by Ethel Erickson. Washington, 1934. 126 pp. 


— Department of the Interior. Annual report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1934. Washington, 1934. 418 pp. 

Includes summaries of the reports of the various bureaus and services of the 
Department, among them the recently organized Division of Subsistence Home- 
steads. ; 


— Bureau of Mines. Bituminous coal tables, 1933, by L. Mann and F. G. 
Tryon. Washington, November 15, 1934. 48 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Salient statistics for the bituminous-coal industry in 1933, including production, 

productivity rates, men employed, days worked, mechanization, etc. Separate 

tables are shown for each of the coal-producing States and the country as a whole, 


— Office of Education. Bulletin, 1934, No. 6: Teacher-retirement sys- 
tems—principal provisions of State systems, by Ward W. Keesecker. Wash- 
ington, 1934. 46 pp. 

The fundamental principles of State teacher-retirement systems are reviewed 
in this pamphlet, and a statement given regarding the methods of financing 
these systems and tendencies since 1927 in retirement legislation. A tabular 
digest of the different systems is included. 


Vocational Education Bulletin No. 174: Vocational education and 
changing conditions; changing economic and social conditions and their effect 
upon vocational education. ashington, 1984. 112 pp. 


—— Emergency Conservation Work Organization. Second report of the Director, 
for the periods April 5, 1934—September 30, 1933, and October 1, 1933-March 
81,1984. Washington, 1934. 50 pp., folders. 


—— Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Division of Emergency Educa- 
tional Programs. Concerning Workers’ Education, Vol. 1, No. 6, December- 
January 1984-35. Washington, 1935. 48 pp., map, charts, illus. 

Includes a report on the first conference of supervisors of workers’ education, 
an article on workers’ education and public libraries, and notes on recent develop- 
ments in workers’ education in various States. 


Division of Research, Statistics and Finance. The research program of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Washington, December 1934. 
9 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


—— —— Division of Rural Rehabilitation and Stranded Populations. Rural 
Rehabilitation, Vol. 1, No. 1. Washington, November 15, 1934. 21 pp. 
The first number of a publication to be devoted to developments in the rural 
rehabilitation program. 


—— —— Publications Division. Indez to policies, reports, and other publications 
(May $1, 1983—Dec. 31, 1934.) Washington, [1935]. 55 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
— —— Work Division, etc. The Project, Vol. 1. Washington, January 19365. 
51 pp., illus. : 

The frst issue of a new monthly bulletin dealing with various emergency 
projects. 


—— Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. Manual of rules and regulations, effective 
October 10, 19384. Washington, 1934. [Various paging.]} 
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UnitTep States.—National Labor Relations Board. Decisions, July 9, 193; 
December 1934. Washington, 1935. 223 pp. 
Transcripts of the decisions of the National ote Relations Board and copies 
of the enabling legislation and the Executive order creating the Board. T), 
volume is indexed, showing the cases handled classified by kind of controversy 
i. e., whether pertaining to collective bargaining, discrimination, majority ryj. 
etc. The addresses of the regional labor boards are also listed. 


National Recovery Administration. Geographic and population differentia); 
in minimum wages. Washington, [1935]. 66 pp. (Mimeographed.) . 
A collection of maps showing the geographic boundaries established in fixing trade 
wage differentials, with a statement on the material presented. . PS 
Hours, wages, and employment under the codes. Washington, Januar, 
1935. 115 pp., charts. (Mimeographed.) 











Th 
jnsur 


_— 





Tabulation of labor provisions in codes approved by August 8, 1934, 
Washington, January 1935. [Various paging.] (Mimeographed.) 


Official—Foreign Countries 


ALSACE-LORRAINE (FRANCE).—Office Général des Assurances Sociales. Rapport 
sur le fonctionnement de l’Office Générale des Assurances Sociales, des 0 fice; 
supérieurs, des offices d’assurance et du comité des rentes de Vassurance de; 
employés durant l'année 1933. Compte rendu des opérations des Caisse; 
d’ Assurances Sociales pendant l'année 1932. Strassburg, October-November, 
1934. (Bulletin Nos. 10-11, pp. 151-333.) 

This report of the social insurance office of Alsace-Lorraine covers the admin- 
istrative operations of the general and principal departmental insurance offices 
during 1933, and statistics regarding the operation of sickness, invalidity, old- 

age, and accident-insurance funds in 1932. 


AvsTRALIA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Unemployment census, June 30, 
1933. [Canberra], 1934. In 2 parts, 16 and 20 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
Separate series of statistics are given for the six Australian States. The 
number of unemployed is shown by sex, reason for failure to secure work, and 
duration of unemployment. 





Pensions and Maternity Allowance Office. Invalid and old-age pensions: 
Statement for the 12 months ended June 30, 1984. Canberra, 1934. 12 pp. 


Maternity allowances: Statement showing number of claims granted 
and rejected, expenditure, and cost of administration during the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1984. Canberra, 1934. 4 pp. 


Canapa.—Bureau of Statistics. Canada, 1935: The official handbook of preseni 
conditions and recent progress. Ottawa, 1935. 192 pp., maps, charts, illus. 
The chapter devoted to labor covers briefly the labor movement, the functions 
of Dominion and Provincial labor departments, industrial disputes, employment, 
unemployment relief, and old-age pensions in 1934 and earlier years. 


Department of Labor. Report for the fiscal year ending March 31, 193). 
Ottawa, 1934. 87 pp. 


FINLAND.—Sosialiministerié. Sosialinen Tutkimustoimisto. Tyédssé  sattuncet 
tapaturmat, vuonna 1930. Helsinki, 1934. 61 pp. 

Statistics of accidents to workers in Finland in 1930, with data on compensa- 

tion, safety devices, etc. 


—— Tilastollisen Paiitoimiston. Suomen tilastollinen vuosikirja, vuonna 1934. 
Helsinki, 1934. 380 pp. (In Finnish and French.) 

Statistical yearbook containing information on a wide variety of subjects in- 
cluding industrial accidents, industrial disputes, unemployment, work of employ- 
ment offices, labor unions, insurance fu of labor unions, mutual-aid associa- 
tions of wage earners, wages of railway workers and farm hands, prices and cost of 
living, emigration, education, public assistance, colonization projects, ete. Some 
of the statistics are for 1934 but the greater part are for 1933 and earlier years. 





— 
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GerMaANYy.—Reichsarbeitsministerium. Jahresberichte der Gewerbeaufsichtsbeam~ 
ten und Bergbehérden fiir das Jahr 1933. Berlin, 1934. 150 pp., allus. 

Report on factory and mine inspection in Germany in 1933, including data on 

accidents, by causes, districts, and branches of industry; accident and sickness 

prevention ; night work of salaried female employees, etc. 


Great Brirain.—Ministry of Labor. Reports of investigations into the industrial 

conditions in certain depressed areas. London, 1934. 240 pp. (Cmd. 4728.) 
Surveys of existing social and economic conditions in four districts most seri- 
ously affected by unemployment and the decline of industries, shipping, and 
trade, with estimates of possibilities and prospects of rehabilitation. 


— Summary of Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920-34. London, 1934. 
28 pp. 

This is a convenient outline of the provisions of all the British unemployment- 

insurance acts passed by Parliament in the period 1920 to 1934. 


—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Cooperative societies: statistical summaries » 
1924-83. London, 1934. 3 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL Lasor Orrice.—International Labor Conference, eighteenth ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1934. Record of proceedings. Geneva, 1934. 707 pp. (World 
Peace Foundation, American agent, Boston.) 


—— Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 19: Public works policy. Geneva, 1935. 
166 pp. (World Peace Foundation, American agent, Boston.) 


—— Studies and Reports, Series D, No. 21: Hours of work in postal services. 
Geneva, 1935. 95 pp. (World Peace Foundation, American agent, Boston.) 


——Unemployment among young persons. Third item on agenda of International 
Labor Conference, nineteenth session, Geneva, 1935, report III.) Geneva, 1935. 
189 pp. (World Peace Foundation, American agent, boston.) 

In part I of this volume the following subjects are discussed in relation to un- 
employed young persons: Statistics; the school-leaving age and the age of ad- 
30, mission to employment; gencral education, vocational training, and social service; 
productive occupation; placement and possibilities of normal employment. Part 
lhe II deals with draft international regulations concerning unemployed young people. 


me Ma.ta.—Labor Department. Report for 1932-33. Valletia, 1934. 20 pp. 
Includes information on work of the labor training center, employment and 
ans: unemployment, and operations of the workmen’s compensation fund. 


P. QUEENSLAND (AustTRALIA).—Department of Labor. Eleventh annual report on 
on operations under the unemployed workers insurance acts. Brisbane, 1934. 
nihs 21 pp. 

The report shows the position of the unemployment-insurance fund as of 
— June 30, 1934. 


. — Fourth annual report upon the operations and proceedings under the 
ons income (unemployment relief) tax acts of 1930-32, with financial statements 
ent, for the year ended June 30, 1934. Brisbane, 1934. 48 pp., illus. 


Report of director of labor and chief inspector of factories and shops for 
year ended June 30, 1934. Brisbane, 1934. 71 pp. 

Contains a statement on and statistical analyses of the year’s activities in 
administering the unemployment insurance, labor exchanges, conciliation and 
arbitration, trade-union, and factories and shops acts. 


ScorLanp.—Census Office. Report on the fourteenth decennial census of Scot- 
ry 1931. Vol. III—Occupations and industries. Edinburgh, 1934. <xlvi, 
2 pp. 


Soura Austratia (AusTRALIA).—Factories and Steam Boilers Department. 
Annual report for the year ending December 31,1933. Adelaide, 1984. 265 pp. 
A report on the administration of the industrial, early-closing, employees’ 
registry offices, and related factory acts. 


Sovier Union (U. 8. S. R.). State Planning Commission. Central Adminis- 
tration of Economic and Social Statistics. The U.S. S. R. in figures. Mos- 
cow, 1934. 276 pp. (In English.) 

Contains statistical information regarding number of wage earners by industry 
and locality, labor turn-over, absenteeism in industry, wages, education, public 
health, etc., in the Soviet Union (U. S. 8. R.) in 1933 and earlier years. 
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Swepen.—(Socialdepartementet.]  Pensionsstyrelsen. Allmédnna pensioys; 
sdkringen, dr 1933. Stockholm, 1934. 18 pp. 
Annual report on the activities of the public dies pension fund in Sweden jy 
1933. Printed in Swedish with table of contents and résumé also in French. 


Socialstyrelsen.  Arbetsinstdllelser och kollektivavtal samt forliknings. 
mdnnens verksamhet dr 1933. Stockholm, 1934. 144 pp. 

Report on industrial disputes, conciliation and arbitration, and collective 
agreements in Sweden during 1933. The number, extent, duration, and cause 
of the disputes are shown together with the degree of success of conciliation ang 
—— The report is in Swedish with table of contents and résumé also jy 

rench. 


Y UGosLAvia.—Statistique Générale. Annuaire statistique, 1932. Belgrade, 193), 
488 pp. (In Serbian and French.) 
Contains price indexes, data on cooperative societies, factory inspection, st rikes, 


etc. 
Unofficial 


ALprIDGE, Henry R. Memorandum relative to the ‘national prosperity planning” 
licy of the United States of America. London, S. W. 1, National Lani and 
nemployment Council, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 1934. 16 pp. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND Soctan Science. The Annals, Vol. 176: 
Social welfare in the national recovery program. Philadelphia, November 
1934. 183 pp. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBorR. Principles established by the National Labor 
Relations Board. Washington, 1934. 12 pp. 

A review of the precedents established by the National Labor Relations Board 
in the decisions handed down in the first 3 months of operation. The issues on 
which the Board made decisions are classed in two main divisions, namely, those 
where the question was one of collective bargaining relationships between union 
and management and those involving discrimination because of union activities, 


Building Trades Department (in collaboration with Solomon Barkin). 
Negotiating the construction code: History of participation by building trades 
organizations in code making under N. R. A. Washington, 1934. 26 pp. 

A detailed account of the changes made in the construction code proposals 
made by the industry and the methods used by the labor unions in securing the 
support of the administration in revising the standards before code approval. 
Although labor regarded the code finally adopted as a compromise, certain 
damaging provisions had been eliminated through organized efforts. 


Bascu, Ernst. Das Wiederaufbauwerk Roosevelts N.I.R. A—N.R.A. Zurich, 
Orell Fissli Verlag, 1985. 250 pp. 

Deals with the recovery measures of the Roosevelt Administration, part | 
giving an analysis and interpretation of the National Industrial Recovery ct, 
and part II dealing with the National Recovery Administration machinery and 
its functions, with special emphasis on the code system. 


Brooxines Institution. Institute of Economics. Pamphlet No. 16: Hours 
and wages provisions in N. R. A. codes, a compilation organized by Leon C. 
Marshall. Washington, 1935. 115 pp. 

Code labor provisions and exemptions authorized are shown by subdivisions of 
industry and trade with the details of each code appearing individually. ‘The 
text includes estimates of total code coverage by industrial divisions. 


Carver, THomas Nixon. The essential factors of social evolution. Cambridge, 
to University Press, 1935. 564 pp. (Harvard Sociological Studies, 


CHAMBER OF ComMMERCE OF THE UNITED Srates. Referendum No. 68 on the 
report of the special committee on National Industrial Recovery Act. Wash- 
ington, N 9; 1934. 165 pp. 

The committee report on the National Industrial Recovery Act and arguments 
in the negative on the points made by. the committee. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED States. Department of Manufacture. 
The shorter work week. Washington, 1934. 30 pp. 

Opposition to a statutory 30-hour week is expressed and reasons given for the 

position taken. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States supports 

fexible hours standards determined by trade groups and no further general 

‘ngs: M™ duction in the work week. 


tive HE CodPERATIVE UN1IoN. British cooperation today. Manchester (England), Hol- 
Uses yoake House, Hanover Street, 1934. 207 pp., illus. 

and Issued in celebration of the Fourteenth International Cooperative Congress, 
Soin ME this book summarizes the main events and achievements of the British coopera- 
tive movement which at the end of 1933 had 6,937,555 members. Includes short 
sketches of the framework and activities of the various central organizations, such 
as the Cooperative Union itself, the Cooperative Wholesale Society (including 
the Cooperative Insurance Society), the Cooperative Productive Federation, etc 


CopELAND, Metvin T., and Turner, W. Homer. Production and distribution 
of silk and rayon broad goods. New York, National Federation of Textiles, 
Inc. 10 East Fortieth Street, 1935. 109 pp., charts. 

Includes an analysis of wages, employment, and hours of labor in the silk- 
'ng” [i textile industry before and after the adoption of the N. R. A. code. 


and Davison, Ronatp C. The new unemployment act popularly explained. London, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1984. 32 pp. 

176: Gives the provisions of the British unemployment-insurance system as amended 
mber in 1934 and the new scheme of unemployment assistance, with explanations of the 
operation of both systems of benefits. 


abor FAIRCHILD, Frep RoGeErs, and others. A description of the ‘‘New Deal.” New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1984. 104 pp. 

ard One chapter is devoted to labor problems. 

S On 
hose 
nion 
ties, 


‘ae: 
934, 


ikes, 


FowLer, CHARLES BuRNELL. A study on unemployment insurance. Washington, 
American Federation of Labor, 1934. 46 pp. 

The writer reviews private systems for the payment of unemployment benefits 
in this country and the British and German systema, and gives a brief statement 
cin), of the action taken by different State legislatures in the past few years, together 
ades with a summary of the Wisconsin law. 


Green, Witiram. The thirty-hour week. Washington, American. Federation of 
+} Labor, 1935. 48 pp., charts. 

val A statement favoring introduction of the 30-hour week in industry, drawing 
. a. ae the experience of this country under a progressively shorter working week. 
- onsiderable discussion of unemployment is included. 


—— Why labor opposes forced worker contributions in job insurance. New York, 
1984. 7 pp. (Reprinted from the American Labor Legislation Review, New 
4] York City, September 1934.) 


Act, Hoover, Hersert. The challenge to liberty. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
and 1934. 212 pp. 


INDIANAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Bureau of Governmental Research. 
urs Report No. 2: A statistical analysis of ee age pematene in the State of Indiana. 
 C. Indianapolis, 19384. 19 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


}, 
sals 


“ich, 


Jacks, L. P. The revolt against mechanism. New York, Macmillan Co., 1934. 
77 pp. (Hibbert Lectures, 1933.) 
A philosophical criticism and evaluation of mechanism in the larger sense. 


dge KENNEDY, AILEEN EvizapetH. The Ohio poor law and its administration. 
+ deg Seaae'N hat eg of Chicago Press, 1934. 233 pp. (Social Service Mono- 
‘ graphs, No. 22. 

_ An analysis of the territorial and State poor laws of Ohio, the systems of 
the institutional and outdoor relief, and decisions of the courts and the attorney 
1sh- general interpretin r laws. An appendix, edited by Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
ridge, gives selec ecisions of the Ohio Supreme Court and the attorney general 
nts in-cases affecting poor-law administration. 


Lasor Party (Great nner | Up with the houses! Down with the slums! Lon- 
don, S. W. 1, Transport ouse, 1934. 36 PP. 

_ A statement of the Labor Party’s housing policy, covering standards of hous- 
ing, both urban and rural, and a national program of slum clearance and recon- 
ditioning, administrative machinery, financing, and scale of rentals. 
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MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF PLANNING Boarps. Bulletin No. 31: Plannin as 
for housing. Shall our city plans gather dust, or make the dirt fly? (Tis PENNS 


papers delivered at twenty-first annual conference, Brookline, Mass., (ci - 
and 5, 1934.) Boston, 316 Huntington Avenue, 1934. 31 pp. . PI 
Mayer, ALBERT, and others. New homes for a new deal: A concrete program for The 


slum clearance and housing relief. New York, New Republic, 1934. 46 pp. guspic 


National InpustriaL ConFERENCE Boarp, Inc. Profit sharing: A managemen suppl 
policy successful under certain conditions and for special purposes, but noi wou 
universally applicable or uniformly effective. New York, 247 Park Aveny. 


1934. 29 pp. populs 
NATIONAL Pustic Housine ConrereNnce. Public Housing Progress, Vol. 1, a 
No. 1. New York, 112 East 19th Street, November 15, 1934. 4 pp. 


The first issue of a periodical whose announced purpose is to elucidate thp \ 
policies and planning involved in public housing, ‘‘to keep public housing pro. The 


tagonists in touch with each other, and to submit reliable information.” ech 
mere 


New York ComMirree on THE Use or Leisure Time. Report. New York HBsuran' 
New York City Branch of N. R. A., 45 Broadway, 1934. 96 pp. empleo 
Hearines were held by the committee in November 1933, at which represent. 
tives of various interests and organizations presented their ideas as to the bes 
approach to the problem. This report contains a summary of the discussioys 
covering the implications of leisure, present leisure-time opportunities in Ney 
York City, and recommendations for the extension of such opportunities. 


New York Heratp Trispune. Changing standards. Report of the fourth 
annual women’s conference on current problems, New York, September 26 ani 

27, 19384. New York, 1934. 294 pp. 
The major subjects of the five sessions of the forum were: Changing standards 
in crime control, Changing standards in the arts, New frontiers for youth, The 
changing status of women, and The struggle for security. 


OcpurN, Witu1am F. You and machines. Washington, American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, 1934. 565 pp., illus. 

A simply written account of machines and their significance in relation to 

employment, farm life, family life, and contemporary problems. 


Onto State UNIVERSITY AND OnI0 AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. The 
concern of Ohio agriculture in a system of old-age relief, by C. E. Lively. Colum- 
bus, 1933. 23 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


PALESTINE Economic Corporation. Report of proceedings of the meeting 0 
shareholders, New York City, October 31, 1934. New York, 40 Exchany 
Place, [19342]. 28 pp. 

Contains summary data on activities of the corporation, also of cooperative 
societies, housing, labor conditions, etc., in Palestine. 


PATERSON, ALEXANDER. The prison problem of America. Maidstone, England, 
[19347]. 149 pp. 
Employment in prisons and the prison personnel are among the subjects dis- 
cussed in this report by the British commissioner of prisons. 


Pavut, Lestiz A. Cooperation in the U. S. S. R.: A study of the consumers 
movement. London, Victor Gallancz, Lid., 1934. 159 pp. 

A discussion of the historical background and development of the Russian 
cooperative movement (especially the consumers’ cooperatives), its structure, 
etc., with statistics on membership, capital, business, earnings, etc. The author 
emphasizes the peculiar importance of the movement in the economy of the 
Soviet Union for two reasons: (1) “It is the only economic institution of pre- 
revolutionary times which has carried on its work, with legal continuity, into 
the new Russia’’, and (2) the movement serves some 90 percent of the people 
with the necessaries of their existence. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITy OF. Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 
Industrial Research Department. Study of population redistribution. Bul- 
letin No. 1: Internal migration in the United States, by C. Warren Thornthwaite. 
Philadelphia, 1934. 52 pp., maps, charts. 

The first report in a study of population redistribution being made under the 
auspices of the industrial research department of the Wharton School with funds 
supplied by the Rockefeller F oundation. The study is being directed by Prof. 
(Carter Goodrich of Columbia University. The first report emphasizes the need 
for more adequate migration data and suggests dangers in attempting to place 
population without regard to past migration currents. 


Retail MERCHANTS COMMITTEE FOR Stuvy oF UNEMPLOYMENT LEGISLATION. 
Unemployment reserves (second study pamphlet). New York, 1934. 24 pp. 
(Chairman of committee Samuel W. Reyburn, president Associated Drygoods 
Corporation of New York, 17 East 39th Street, New York City.) 

The first part of the pamphlet is devoted to the presentation of opinions of 
merchants, manufacturers, and publishers on the subject of unemployment in- 
surance and the second part to a review of British experience under the un- 
employment-insurance acts. 


ScunwAN, Bruno. Town planning and housing throughout the world. Berlin, 
Ernst Wasmuth, 1935. 438 pp., maps, plans, illus.; in English, French, and 
German. (Published at the request of the German Society for Housing Reform, 
Berlin.) 


SivcLarnR, Upton. The Epic Plan for California. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 19384. |Various paging.] 

The book brings together a collection of four pamphlets—I, Governor of 

California, Epic answers, The lie factory starts, and Immediate Epic—which set 

forth the author’s plan for a social reorganization which would include a com- 

plete system of social insurance, State operation of factories for the benefit of 

the unemployed, etc. 


Steet-MAITLAND, Sir ArtTHurR. The new America. London, Macmillan & Co. 
Lid., 1934. 238 pp., charts. 


Union Suisse DEs Paysans. Secrétariat des Paysans Suisses. Recherches rela- 
tives & la rentabilité de l’agriculture pendant l’exercice, 1932-33, II* partie, 
Bern, 1934. 124 pp., charts. (In French and German.) 

Annual report showing the labor and other production costs in Swiss agricul- 
ture, number of family members and of hired employees engaged, net gains, and 
detailed family expenditures. 


Wisconsin, UNIversity or. Agricultural Experiment Station. Research Bul- 
letin 121: The life cycle of the farm family in relation to its standards of living 
and ability to provide, by E. L. Kirkpatrick and others. Madison, 1934. 
88 pp., charts. 
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